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SOIL  CO'TSURVATIOIT  SERVICE 


(a)  GSiiERAL  adi.:iitis:?sa::ive  expenses 

Ap:^ropriation  Act,  1942  .  $510,334 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . .  506 . 315 

Change  from  1942; 

ilet  reduction  in  v/orking  funds .  10,334 

Additional  for  ac'jninistrative  -oromotions  6.315 

ITet  decrease . 4.019 


PROJECT  STATEIIEHT 


Pro.lect 

1941 

1942 

( estimated] 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

General  administrative 
and  bu.siness  expense  . . . 
Het  cost  of  i-dthin-grade 
•jromotions  . 

$503,858 

$510,334 

$500,000 

6  315 

-')10,334  (1) 

+  5,315 

Unobligated  balance  . 

7.922 

Tota.l  ao'cropriation . 

511,790 

510,334 

506,315 

-  4,019 

DECREASE 


( l)  A  decrease  of  $10.334  is  effected  hy  deferrin^*;  the  'purchase  of  equi'^ment 

replacements  and  curtailing  travel  and  other  miscellaneous  eix^penditures  insofar 
as  possible, 

ITORE  UilDER  THIS  APPROPRIA'^IOH 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  offices  of  the  Chief  and  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  in  t/ashingtcn  for  the  Divisions  of  Personnel  Ilanagement,  Service 
Operations,  and  Budget  and  Pinance,  It  also  provides  for  general  direction 
and  supervision  by  the  ’Washington  office  of  all  such  lines  of  vrork  in  the  field. 

During  the  past  tvro  years  particular  enrphasis  has  been  given  to  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  administrative  functions  of  the  Service  under  one  responsibility 
in  the  field  and  the  Washington  Office,  thereby  establishing  uniformit;?-  in  the 
carrying  out  of  such  functions  and  joermitting  personnel  of  the  non-adjninistra- 
tive  branches  of  the  Service  to  fu.ll  emjohasis  -and  undivided  effort  to  tlie 

execution  of  the  technical  nhases  of  the  Service  program.  This  has  meant  the 
establishment  of  appropriate  administrative  policies,  procedures,  practices, 
and  controls  so  that  all  administrative  offices  of  the  Service  ’.'fill  handle 
efficientl"  and  e>qpeditiousl”‘  all  adniinistrative  v.'ork  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  field  program  and.  to  insure  the  use  of  funds  for  the  purposes  appropriated. 
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(b)  SOIL  AIID  MOISTURE  COIISERVA^IOII  AilD  LAITD-USE  lilVESTIGATIOITS 


ATiproT)riation  Act,  1942  .  Ol, 500,000 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . .  1,414,429 

Change  from  1942:  - - - 

Het  reduction  in  v/orking  funds  .  100,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  ..  14. 429 

Het  decrease  85,571 


PROJECT  STA^SilEHT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

'( estimated) 

Increase  or 
d.ecrease 

1,  Investigations  of  the 
■jrinciples  involved  in 
soil  and  moisture  con¬ 
servation,  and  methods 
for  their  practical 
amplication  on  the  farm. . . . 

:)599,093 

$602,319 

$585,314 

-$17,005  (l) 

2,  Watershed  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  effect 
of  land-use  practices 
on  run  off  as  related 
to  the  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  of  erosion  and 
floods  . 

4-29,430 

423,018 

377,718 

-  45,300  (1) 

3.  Investigations  of  sedi- 

mentation  resulting 

from  erosion  . 

93,713 

93,960 

81,460 

-  12,500  (1) 

4.  Investigation  of  geo¬ 
graphic  and  climatic 
factors  related  to 
erosion . 

80,986 

81,035 

68,840 

-  12,105  (l) 

5.  Investigations  of  the 
economics  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  . 

81,056 

89,542 

76,542 

-  13,000  (l) 

6.  Investig8,tions  of  ero¬ 
sion-resisting  T)lants 
of  economic  value  . 

89,333 

89,542 

89,542 

7.  Pa,rin  irrigation  investi¬ 
gations  . 

85,308 

85,544 

85,544 

8.  Farm  dra,inage  investi¬ 
gations  . 

33  9]  9 

35,040 

35,040 

Het  cost,  within- srade  uro- 

motions  . . 

mm  mm 

14,429 

+  14,429 

Unobligated  balance  . 

7.162 

—  •• 

.  — 

Total  . 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,414,429 

-  85,571 

DECHEASZS 


(l)  A  decrease  of  ol00,000  under  this  sub-appronriation  item  is  contemplated  in 
vie’-r  of  the  national  emergency.  Some  of  the  projects  can  be  temporaril’’’  sus¬ 
pended  and  some  savings  may  be  effected  b:''’  reducing  others  to  a  minimum  oper¬ 
ating  basis,  ^le  estimated  decrease  of  Ol00,000  is  being  absorbed  without  the 
complete  elimination  of  any  line  of  research  vrork  and  xrithout  seriously  hamper¬ 
ing  the  lines  of  work  which  are  contributing  directly  to  the  national  defense 
effort;  rather,  it  vdll  limit  the  extension  of  some  of  those  lines  into  some  of 
the  localities  planned  and  vrill  reduce  to  some  extent  the  intensity  of  the  re¬ 
search  program  at  some  existing  localities.  During  the  current  year,  the  re¬ 
search  projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  been  critically  examined 
to  determine  those  v/hich  could  or  should  be  revised  in  order  to  release  person¬ 
nel  and  facilities  for  the  attack  of  new  and  more  urgent  problems  whicSi  are 
constantly  arising  in  the  operating  program  of  the  Service, 

VORK  U1®ER  "HIS  APPROPRIATIOIT 

Objective;  "o  develop  efficient  and  practical  methods  of  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  as  a  basis  for  the  conservation  program  in  soil  conservation  districts 
and  agencies  of  the  Department  concerned  with  conservation. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  At  the  beginning  of  the  national  program  of 
soil  and  racisture  conservation  and  proper  land-use,  the  Service  was  without 
adequate  irformo^tion  and  loroven  methods  for  practical  and  general  applica,tion 
to  the  nation’s  actual  and  potential  land  resources.  Research  into  the  char¬ 
acter,  cause,  extent,  history  and  effect  of  soil  erosion  and  v/ater  depletion 
and  methods  for  soil  and  v;ater  conservation  was  undertairen  to  supnlj^  a  sound 
base  for  the  action  program.  The  rapid  grovrth  and  development  of  the  soil 
conservation  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  created  a  demand  for 
technical  information  from  the  research  divisions  v/hich  has  been  impossible  to 
satisfy.  A  large  portion  of  the  v/ork  consists  of  -oractical  investigations  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  practical  methods  of  application  for  the  districts  urogram. 

It  has  been  necessary  continuall3^  to  examine  and  revise  the  research  program 
on  the  basis  of  priorities  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  the  facilities  availa.ble. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  the  only  agency  in  the  Pederal  Government  doing 
research  directly,’-  aimed  at  erosion  control  on  farm  lands.  All  action  urograms 
v/hich  consider  conservation  of  farm  lands  are  dependent  upon  the  methods  devel¬ 
oped  bjr  this  Service.  The  amount  of  monej/'  e:q)ended  is  relatively  small.  During 
the  current  fiscal  3/ear  onljr  l/4  of  one  cent  out  of  each  dollar  approuriated 
for  conservation  to  Federal Egencies  is  being  suent  on  research. 

General  plan;  The  urograin  of  research  is  coouerative  v/ith  State  experiment 
stations  and  other  agricultural  agencies  of  the  Department  and  States.  The 
State  agencies,  by  agreement  '.nth  the  Secretaipr,  cooperate  '//ith  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  and  as  far  as  possible  furnish 
land,  laboratories,  office  facilities,  and  technical  assistance.  As  soon  as 
the  trend  of  results  from  a  study  can  be  perceived,  measures  promising  to  con¬ 
trol  run-off  and  erosion  under  conditions  encountered  in  the  studies  are  de- 
veloued  and  tested.  Field  tests  and  evalua,tions  of  practices  are  particularly 
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important  in  developing  and  applying  sound  programs  in  the  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  districts. 

Information  relating  both  to  general  principles  and  to  procedures  developed  is 
made  available  first  of  all  to  the  State  and  Federal  specialists  so  that 
their  programs  may  be  improved  as  a  result  of  the  findings.  After  the 
results  have  been  carefully  checked  and  conclusions  and  recommendations 
thoroughly  tested,  the  information  Is  released  to  the  general  public.  Eadio 
and  press  facilities  furnish  the  avenues  oyer  which  information  directly 
applicable  to  field  needs  is  released,  while  formal  technical  bulletins 
and  scientific  periodicals  carry  more  detailed  discussions. 

Project  1.  Investigations  of  the  principlssi  involved  in  soil  and  mois¬ 
ture  conservation  and  methods  foi*  their  practical  application 
on  the  farm.  ? 

General:  The  work  \inder  this  project  is  being  conducted  at  67  locations 
in  38  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Causes  and  effects  of  soil  erosion  and 
moisture  depletion  are  studied  in  the  field  and  laboratory  and  practical 
and  economical  methods  for  their  conservation  under  actual  farming  con¬ 
ditions  are  developed,  tested,  modified  and  proven* 

Typical  of  the  studies  now  under  detailed  investigation  are;  (a)  the 
effectiveness  of  different  types  and  sizes  of  terraces  in  conserving  soil 
and  water,  (b)  contour  farming  as  compared  with  up  and  down  hill  farming, 

(c)  machinery  and  other  cultural  problems  arising  from  the  use  of  terraces 
and  from  contour  farming,  (d)  the  efficiency  and  practicability  of  dif¬ 
ferent  cropping  systems  in  a  soil  conserving  plan  of  agriculture,  (e)  the 
relation  of  soil  characteristics  to  erosion,  and  methods  of  improving  soil 
conditions,  (f)  the  effect  of  using  living  vegetation  in  contour  strips,  in 
balks,  and  in  extensive  covers  for  protecting  the  soil  surface  and  improv¬ 
ing  sub-surface  conditions,  (g)  the  stabilization  and  return  to  use  of 
areas  exposed  to  and  damaged  by  wind  erosion,  and  (h)  the  effectiveness  of 
crop  residues  in  conserving  the  small  moisture  supply  in  semi-arid  and  arid 
regions. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs i  A  few  widely  scattered  examples 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work  being  conducted  follow: 

In  Aroostook  County,  Maine  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  po tato  grow¬ 
ing  areas  in  the  United  States,  conditions  are  such,  due  to  the  short 
season,  that  the  land  must  be  plowed  in  the  fall  so  as  to  get  the  potatoes 
planted  early  in  the  spring.  This  practice  leaves  the  soil  exposed  to 
severe  soil  erosion  by  melting  snow  and  early  spring  rains.  In  this  ex¬ 
tensive  potato  growing  area,  large  equipment  is  used  as  volume  is  necessary 
for  economic  production.  Studies  of  methods  of  interception  of  water  and 
the  Use  of  organic  residues  are  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  other 
divisions  of  the  Service  and  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on 
the  sub-station  at  Presque  Isle, 

There  is  a  serious  problem  of  erosion  control  in  peach  orchards  of  eastern 
United  States.  The  best  sites  for  these  orchards  are  hillsides  where  air 
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drainage  as  a  protection  against  frost  is  secured.  Clean  cultivation 
has  been  generally  practiced  to  avoid  competition  for  moisture  between 
trees  and  cover  crops  at  critical  periods  of  fruit  growth.  Orchard 
erosion  is  especially  serious  as  areas  suitable  for  fruit  growing  are 
limited  and  must  be  preserved.  Methods  of  using  vegetative  cover  in 
lieu  of  clean  cultivation  have  shown  the  possibility  of  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  Information  accruing  from  these  experiments,  while  far  from 
complete,  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  extensive  trial  plantings  \inder 
field  operating  conditions  throughout  the  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
peach  belts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  fruit  growing  areas  of 
Michigan  and  other  midwestern  States,  : 

In  the  deep  south,  especially  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia  one 
of  the  main  problems  is  the  accomplishment  of  soil  building  and  erosion 
control  by  the  use  of  legximes.  Kudzu,  lespedeza,  and  other  legumes  are 
the  leading  crops  for  this  purpose.  In  many  areas,  failures  of  kudzu  to 
give  quick  protection,  or  the  deterioration  of  the  protection  after  a 
good  cover  has  been  established,  has  necessitated  a  series  of  field 
trials  and  tests  on  the  management  of  these  crops  in  connection  with  the 
existing  agriculture  of  these  areas,  ThiWwork  is  now  under  way  at  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station  at  Auburn  and  the  Conservation  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Athens,  Georgia,  and  on  numeirous  farms  of  the  area. 

Work  on  stubble  mulch  or  the  use  of  plant  residues  as  a  protection  against 
both  wind  and  water  erosion  and  for  the  conservation  of  moisture  originated 
in  Nebraska,  and  is  being  spread  by  field  trials  and  tests  in  the  States 
of  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Idaho,  Washington  arid  Oregon, 

It  should  be  especially  noted  in  this  connection  that  this  pregram  was 
originally  developed  for  water  conservation  in  the  serai- arid  leglons  of 
the  west,  but  it  is  proving  to  be  of  value  in  the  midwestern  States  where 
water  conservation  was  not  previously  considered  of  importance  and  even 
in  the  humid  areas  of  the  southeast.  It  is  necessary  that  these  practices 
be  combined  with  adequate  methods  of  interception  of  runoff,  and  carried 
throu^  several  years  of  trial  to  determine  effects  on  soil  fertility  and 
complications  which  may  arise  due  to  increased  damage  to  crops  from  plant 
diseases  and  insects.  Since  the  relationships  of  plant  residues  and 
organic  materials  to  soil  structure  are  closely  associated  with  soil  micro¬ 
organisms,  this  phase  of  the  problem  is  being  carefully  considered.  The 
work  to  date  indicates  that  these  new  cultural  methods  of  production  and 
conservation  are  so  successful,  not  only  for  conservation,  but  for  soil 
building,  that  predictions  are  being  made  that  they  will  be  practically 
revolutionary  in  many  locations. 

It  was  reported  two  years  ago  that  the  program  at  the  Statesville  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  was  being  completed.  During  the  last  year  the  last  few 
pieces  of  work  were  finished  and  all  of  the  money  now  is  being  expended 
the  tobacco  work  in  Raleigh,  The  work  at  the  Beemerville  station  in 
New  Jersey  on  the  basic  principles  involved  in  a  practical  program  of 
grassland  agriculture,  has  been  completed  and  these  funds  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  are  now  largely  diverted  to  finance  work  in  the  potato 
sections  of  Monmouth  county. 
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The  ^neral  conservation  work  at  the  Zanesville  station  in  Ohio  is  being 
completed.  The  majority  of  the  fxznds  previously  allocated  to  the  Zanesville 
station  work  will  be  used  for  developing  a  basic  land  use  program  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  new  districts  in  northwestern  and  southwestern  Ohio, 

In  Illinois,  pasture  studies  at  the  Dixon  Springs  station  have  progressed 
to  the  point  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds  originally  spent 
there  are  being  used  on  experiments  with  mulch  and  plant  residues  (as  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned)  in  connection  with  the  Black  Prairie  soils  aroxind  Urbana 
and  Champaign, 

At  the  urgent  request  of  southwestern  cattlemen,  a  range  conservation 
project  involving  the  eradication  of  mesquite,  and  other  moisture  consxim- 
ing  weedy  plants,  for  the  improvement  and  conservative  use  of  range  has 
just  started,  Ihe  completion  of  work  on  revegetation  and  wind  erosion 
control  in  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colorado  this  year  facilitated  the  start  of 
this  range  conservation  project.  This  new  work  is  at  the  request  of  and 
in  cooperation  with  districts. 

In  the  wind  erosion  control  project,  practical  methods  of  dune  control 
have  been  worked  out  and  the  allotment  is  being  used  to  study  methods 
of  establishing  cover  on  the  blow  areas  and  methods  of  handling  such  row 
crops  as  are  necessary  for  the  dust  bowl  area.  This  work  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  State  Esperi” 
ment  Stations, 

Project  2,  Watershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of  land-use  practices 

on  runoff  a^  related  to  the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and 

floods,  ~  ’ 

General;  Studies  on  representative  large  and  small  v/a  ter  sheds  are  carried 
out  to  determine  the  effect  of  customary  or  poor  land  use  contrasted  to 
improved  methods  of  handling  cropland,  pastures  and  farm  woodlands,  upon 
erosion,  runoff  and  flood  flows,  Ihese  studies  are  pointed  towards  the 
development  of  practical  water  control  measures  with  safe  and  conservative 
land  use  and  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  interested  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations,  The  principal  investigations  are  conducted 
on  four  watersheds  in  Ohio,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico,  Special  co¬ 
operative  studies  of  land  use  effects  are  likewise  underway  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  and  Idaho,  In  addition,  certain  water¬ 
shed  studies  are  made  at  the  Conservation  Eroeriment  Stations  in  Georgia, 
Oklahoma,  Texa.s,  New  York,  Missouri,  Vi/isconsin,  Iowa  and  Washington,  In 
order  to  effect  greater  economy  in  the  design  of  conservation  structures, 
such  rs  terrace  outlets,  check  dams,  drop  inlets  and  spillways,  measurements 
of  runoff  are  being  made  on  100  typical  small  watersheds  located  in  twenty- 
seven  different  hydrologic  problem  areas  upon  the  demonstration  projects  of 
the  Service, 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs;  The  demand  for  hydrologic  informa¬ 
tion  upon  rainfall-runoff  relations  has  been  incessant  from  flood  control 
specialists,  operations  program  engineers  of  this  Service  and  representatives 
of  other  Government  agencies.  Tabulations  have  now  been  made  by  the  hydrologic 
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staff,  assisted  by  WPA  proJect9»  of  the  data  so  far  collected  on  the 
large  experimental  watersheids  and  of  the  runoff  figures  from  representative 
small  watersheds  on  the  operations  projects.  The  information  has  found 
immediate  use  in  flood  control  work  and  has  been  made  available  to  the  techni¬ 
cal  workers  assigned  to  the^  development  of  soil  conservation  districts  so 
that  maximum  economy  can  be  exercised  in  this  work.  The  reports  contain  in¬ 
formation  on  peak  rates  of  -runoff  with  estimated  expectancies  of  the  maxi- 
m\im  flow  which  may  be  experienced  once  in  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty-five 
years.  In  addition  to  its  use  in  the  soil  conservation  districts  program, 
such  information  has  been  proven  of  value  in  defense  projects  involving  the 
layout  of  airports,  location  of  landing  strips,  military  roads  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  essential  buildings  which  must  be  protected  from  storm  water  damage, 

Pour  major  pieces  of  work  have  been  completed.  These  include;  (1)  The 
studies  at  the  hydraulic  laboratory  located  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina, 
which  was  set  up  to  determine  improved  designs  of  terrace  outlet  channels 
with  the  best  types  of  vegetal  covers  used  in  the  southeast.  The  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  has  been  made  available  to  operation  program  engineers  and 
is  now  applied  on  large  areas  of  terraced  crop  land.  The  laboratory  with 
its  personnel  has  been  moved  to  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  where  similar  work  is 
being  developed  for  the  mid-continental  area, 

(2)  Appreciable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  projects  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  it  was  necessary  to  drop  runoff  water  to  lower  elevations 
since  heavy  flows  frequently  undermined  eroensive  structures.  This  program 
was  studied  in  the  cooperative  laboratory  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  the  causes  of  trouble  were  determined  and  new  and  effective 
designs  developed  which  are  now  in  use, 

(3)  Studies  on  the  development  of  artificial  rainfall  equipment  formerly 
carried  out  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  have  been  completed  and  the  devices 
developed  are  being  employed  extensively  in  infiltration  and  flood  control 
studies, 

(4)  The  cooperative  project  in  the  design  of  improved  runoff  measuring 
and  control  devices  at  Cornell  University  has  been  finished  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  work  are  being  used  by  operations  technicians. 

The  conclusion  of  the  above  studies  has  made  it  possible  to  take  up  a  few 
pieces  of  new  work  for  which  there  has  been  an  xxrgent  demand, 

1,  Uie  first  of  these  is  a  study  of  the  runoff  and  infiltration  relations 
which  are  found  in  frozen  ground,  both  with  and  without  a  snow  cover  in  the 
northern  United  States,  The  work  is  to  furnish  a  basis  for  protection 
against  the  severe  erosion  and  flood  damage  arising  from  melting  snows  com¬ 
bined  with  rainfall,  A  thorough  investigation  of  this  problem  is  being 
made  in  a  cooperative  project  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan, 

2,  IXie  to  failure  of  many  expensive  structures,  there  has  been  a  demand 
for  information  on  a  better  design  for  drop  inlet  structures  suitable  to 
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the  north  oontral  States.  Cooperative  study  has  been  set  V5>  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  which  is  already  yielding  results  of  value  to 
conservation  district  engineers. 

3,  Studies  of  the  impact  produced  by  various  types  of  raindrops  which 
were  formerly  carried  out  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  are  now  being  investi¬ 
gated  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  The  results  so  far 
obtained  have  shown  that  the  rainfall  impact  constitutes  a  major  factor 
in  the  erosive  effect  of < rainfall  upon  bare  land  and  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  vegetal  cove^  to  protect  the  soil.  The  application  of  these 
results  to  practical  agricultural  conditions  is  now  being  developed. 

Project  3,  Investigations  of  sedimentation  resulting  from  erosion. 

General :  Soil  erosion  not  only  causes  enormous  damages  to  the  land  from 

which  the  soil  is  washed,  but  the  soil  waste  by  the  streams  causes  a  whole 
chain  of  secondary  damages  by  sedimentation.  Silting  of  storage  reservoirs, 
impairment  of  the  navigability  of  streams  and  harbors,  overwash  on  agri¬ 
cultural  bottom  lands,  increasing  flood  heights,  damage  to  fish  and  oyster 
resources,  and  other  types  of  loss  are  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
$50,000,000  annually.  The  work  \ander  this  project  is  to  detennine  the 
location,  types,  and  remedies  for  sedimentation  damage  resulting  from 
erosion. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs?  To  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1941,  data  had  been  collected  on  silting  in  approximately  450  representa¬ 
tive  reservoirs  out  of  approximately  12,300  thus  far  constructed  in  this 
country  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,800,000,000,  These  data  have  shown  that 
between  one-fifth  and  two-fifths  of  the  Nation's  reservoirs  will  be  made 
useless  by  silting  in  less  than  50  years.  Ihe  critical  inportance  of  this 
condition  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  obtains  its  water  supply  from  these  reservoirs,  and  34  percent  of 
the  Nation's  electric  power  is  generated  by  hydroelectric  dams  dependent 
on  storage  reservoirs.  The  annual  value  of  this  much  power  alone  is  nearly 
one  billion  dollars,  Ihe  information  gathered  by  these  reservoir  investi¬ 
gations  is  being  put  to  practical  use  in  three  ways:  (l)  The  data  have 
shown  that  the  rate  of  storage  loss  by  silting  can  be  greatly  reduced  if 
a  favorable  ratio  of  storage  capacity  to  size  of  the  drainage  basin  is 
achieved.  If  ratios  developed  in  this  project  are  adopted,  future 
reservoirs  will,  on  an  average,  have  greatly  increased  periods  of  useful¬ 
ness.  Catastrophes  will  be  avoided,  such  as  the  complete  filling  in  one 
year  of  the  $150,000  water  supply  reservoir  built  in  1936  on  the  Solomon 
River  at  Osborne,  Kansas,  (2)  fjihe  data  from  this  project  and  from  labora¬ 
tory  investigations  described  below  have  shown  that  a  proper  operation 
plan  of  water  release  at  the  dam  could  in  many  cases  materially  reduce 
the  rate  of  silting.  Construction  of  suitable  outlets  in  new  dams  would 
materially  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such  operation  plans.  The  work 
has  progressed  to  a  point  where  it  is  to  be  applied  on  a  full  sized  dam 
by  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  methods  of  practical  operation  in  prolonging  the  life  of  this  reservoir. 
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(3)  Studies  of  sources  of  sediment  in  drainage  areas  above  reservoirs  be¬ 
gum  in  1940  are  forming  a  basis  for  conservation  programs  designed  to 
ahcieve  the  most  rapid  reduction  in  rates  of  sedimentation. 

Studies  of  stream  and  valley  sedimentation  have  shown  that  gullying  and 
stream-bank  cutting  are  generally  the  most  important  processes  in  causing 
filling  of  stream  channels  and  that  filling  of  stream  channels  results  in 
a  series  of  damages,  the  most  in^ortant  of  which  are  increasing  the  height 
of  flood  flows,  causing  swamping  of  fertile  bottom  lands,  and  impairment  of 
bottom-land  soils  by  overwa^  of  infertile  sediment.  Conclusive  evidence 
has  been  obtained  in  several  localities,  notably  northern  Mississippi,  south¬ 
western  Wisconsin,  southeastern  Minnesota,  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  New 
Mexico,  that  treatment  of  gullies  and  stream  banks  should  have  a  high  priority 
in  conservation  programs  designed  to  remedy  damaging  conditions  of  flood 
o’l/erflow  in  these  regions. 

Reservoir  surveys  are  still  in  progress  to  fill  in  gaps  in  information  for 
certain  sections  of  the  country.  Emphasis  has  been  shifted,  however,  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  from  reservoir  surveys  to  analysis  of  existing  data  as  a 
means  of  developing  more  favorable  ratios  of  reservoir  storage  to  watershed 
areas,  to  studies  of  silting  control  through  better  operation  plans  for 
water  release,  and  especially  to  methods  of  determining  sources  of  sediment 
in  reservoir-drainage  areas.  All  of  these  lines  of  approach,  largely  started 
during  the  past  year,  are  e^qpected  to  provide  practical  means  of  reducing 
the  rate  of  damage  to  the  Nation's  reservoirs. 

Project  4.  Investigations  of  the  geographic  and  climatic  factors 
related  to  erosion. 

General;  This  project  determines  the  character  and  distribution  of  the 
climatic  and  physiographic  factors  that  are  responsible  for  soil  erosion, 
floods,  and  drou^ts  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  suitable  erosion 
control  practices  and  of  programs  of  soil  and  water  conservation.  The 
project  is  also  concerned  with  the  causes  for  the  spread  of  soil  erosion 
since  settlement  and  with  experiences  encountered  in  early  attempts  at 
its  control. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs?  During  the  past  year  as  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  work  on  the  distribution  of  droughts,  a  new  method  was  developed 
for  determining  the  probability  of  drought  or  of  given  amounts  of  rainfall 
for  any  interval  of  da^s  following  a  specified  date.  This  method  is  now 
being  applied  in  the  analysis  of  weather  records  from  key  stations  throughout 
the  United  States,  Tkis  provides  soil  conser'^rationists  and  other  agricultur¬ 
ists  with  the  most  a^ocvcra' c.  climatic  information  obtainable  from  which  to 
determine  the  best  tikv's  for  certain  farming  operations  and  the  most  hazardous 
periods  of  the  year  for  wind  erosion.  This  information  also  has  military 
value  in  that  it  wou'Ic!.  give;  on  the  basis  of  many  years  of  record,  advance 
information  of  the  type  of  weather  that  would  probably  be  encountered  in 
projected  maue-r, jojs,  A  logical  continuation  of  the  drought  investigations 
is  a  study  now  in  progress  of  the  probability  of  critical  high  and  low 
temperature 3 j  since  drought  becomes  most  critical  to  crop  yields  and  to  wind 
erosion  when  associated  with  high  temperatures. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  hazards  to  hi^way  construction  and  to  agri¬ 
cultural  land  resulting  from  slips  and  other  forms  of  mass-movement  of 
soils,  periodic  and  detailed  surveys  are  "being  made  in  eastern  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  V/eet  "Virginia,  i 

Detailed  investigations  of  erosion  processes  in  the  Piedmont  of  South 
Carolina  that  were  conducted  earlier  \inder  this  project  showed  that  the 
depth  of  the  resistant  subsoil  is  very  important  in  determining  the 
rapidity  of  gully  erosion.  It  is  generally  found  to  be  thin  on  convex 
slopes  and  very  thick  on  the  concave  slopes  adjoining  natural  drainage 
lines,  indicating  that  artificial  concentration  of  water  should  be 
directed  away  from  the  convex  slopes  and  toward  the  concave  slopes. 

These  findings  are  being  used  as  a  basis  for  safe  location  of  terrace 
outlet  channels, 

i 

A  comprehensive  investigation  is  being  cbntinued  of  early  methods  of 
erosion  control  and  of  their  effectiveness  in  New  England  and  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  present  conservation  programs 
in  the  light  of  past  practical  experience. 

Prom  an  analysis  of  forty  years  of  rainfall  records  for  1,905  weather  stations, 
the  lengths  of  annual  and  seasonal  drou^ts  occurring  on  the  average  every 
1,  3,  5,  and  10  years  were  determined  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
maximum  length  of  drou^t  e^qjeriences  during  the  period  1898-1937  was  also 
shown  for  each  station.  The  funds  applied  to  this  work  are  now  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  local  climatic  studies  immediately  needed  in  connection  with 
operations  activities. 

Project  5.  Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tions. 

General;  A  program  of  soil  and  water  conservation,  to  be  effective,  should 
increase  the  farmer's  income  in  addition  to  saving  or  improving  his  soil 
resources.  Studies  under  this  project  are  designed  to  determine  the  under¬ 
lying  facts  and  relationships  between  physically  effective  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  continuing  farm  income. 

The  work  under  this  project  is  conducted  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  the  respective  State  Agricultural  E^^eriment 
Stations,  Two  phases  are  considered,  (1)  the  economic  effect  of  these  soil 
and  water  conservation  plans  on  the  farmer's  income  and  (2)  the  public 
value  of  these  soil  and  water  conservation  programs.  Intensive  studies 
are  made  in  a  few  carefully  selected  locations.  The  facts,  relationships, 
and  principles  thus  determined,  in  connection  with  the  appropriate  conserva¬ 
tion  and  land-use  activities,  are  then  applied  over  wide  areas. 

Ihe  essential  procedure  of  these  studies  consists  of  (1)  the  determination 
of  the  existing  conditions  in  a  soil  conservation  district  or  work  arear 
(2)  a  study  of  the  farm  plans  initiated  by  the  technicians  engaged  in  con¬ 
servation  operations  together  with  the  farm  planners  and  the  farmers  in 
order  to  determine  the  income  effects  (3)  the  recommendations  of  specific 
changes  in  land-use  and  farming  practices  in  order  to  secure  an  improvement 
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in  income,  (4)  the  application  of  these  recommendations  on  the  farms  in 
question,  and  (5)  following  these  changes  through  in  order  to  determine 
the  actual  income  and  other  economic  effects.  This  procedure  provides 
a  "basis  for  trying  and  proving  the  entire  program. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs;  The  work  for  the  past  year  has 
been  conducted  in  the  following  States l  Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Te?jas,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Since  the  work  is  of  a  research  service  nature  many  jobs  are  completed 
and  the  work  moved  to  new  areas* 

Field  work  on  the  first  phase  of  these  economic  studies  in  several  areas 
in  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio  has  been  completed. 

An  analysis  of  the  field  information  is  being  made  and  the  funds  shifted 
to  other  work  areas  needing  assistance.  One  phase  of  the  economic  research 
in  Iowa  has  been  completed  and  has  resulted  in  setting  forth  specific 
methods  by  which  soil  and  water  conservation  planners  can  more  readily  and 
effectively  carry  out  their  functions  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
developed  in  this  phase  of  research.  Field  work  has  been  completed  in 
Oregon  on  a  study  to  determine  the  economic  effects  of  erosion  on  wheat 
yields.  Analysis  of  the  data  is  now  under  way.  This  information  provides 
farm  planners  with  a  basis  for  developing  economically  effective  soil  and 
water  conservation  plans  on  the  dry-land  wheat  regions  of  eastern  Oregon, 
Technicians  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  having  completed  work  on  general 
farming  areas  have  recently  initiated  a  study  of  economic  effects  of 
pasture  improvement.  Field  work  on  a  study  covering  the  economics  of 
reservoir  sedimentation  has  been  completed  for  the  reservoirs  of  the  Trinity, 
Brazos,  and  Lower  Colorado  rivers.  These  studies  provide  a  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  extent  of  public  expenditures  to  protect  these  public  investments 
and  also  furnish  a  basis  for  engineers  to  determine  the  most  probable  economic 
value  of  relative  reservoir  sites  and  the  appropriate  design  of  the  reser¬ 
voirs  for  these  sites.  This  effort  has  been  shifted  to  reservoirs  in 
other  locations. 

Project  6,  Investigations  of  erosion-resisting  plants  of  economic  value. 

General:  The  purpose  of  work  under  this  project  is  to  provide  income  produc¬ 

ing  crops  for  land  too  steep  or  erodible  for  ordinary  cultivation.  Many 
millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  must  be  retired  from  clean-tilled 
cultivation  in  order  to  accomplish  the  national  program  of  soil  and  water 
conservation.  The  annual  cash  returns  from  uncultivated  vegetation,  such 
as  ordinary  forest  cover  or  common  pasture,  usually  are  so  low  that  the 
average  farmer  cannot  make  a  living  if  he  discontinues  production  of  tilled 
crops  to  the  extent  called  for  in  the  erosion-control  plans  in  hilly  regions, 

E:^mples  of  progress  and  current  programs:  601  new  and  promising 

selections  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  gro\ind-cover  plants  of  economic  value  has 
been  made  throu^out  the  country.  As  these  plants  meet  requirements  in 
critical  tests  they  are  propagated  and  made  available  for  practical  use  in 
the  different  problem  areas  of  the  country.  Of  these,  475  species  and 
varieties  of  erosion-resisting  plants  are  under  test  in  the  five  cooperating 
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States  and  are  proving  to  be  beoefiolal  new  crop  plants  as  shown  by  the 
following  examples; 

The  partridge  pea  is  a  new  forage  and  cover  crop  for  poor  sandy  soil  in  the 
South.  Hillculture  tests  in  Alabama  show  that  this  native  wild  legume  is 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  farm  conditions.  It  grows  especially  well  on 
poor  sandy  soil  where  many  of  the  better  known  cover  crops  fail.  It  has 
yielded  10,000  pounds  per  acre  of  green  material  when  sov/n  on  idle  crop  land, 
in  orchards,  among  small  grain  crops  and  in  alternated  rows  with  corn.  Satis¬ 
factory  natural  reseeding  has  occurred  in  each  case. 

Investigations  near  Capistrano,  California  show  that  Ehodes  grass,  a  deep 
rooted  grass  when  seeded  on  unirrigated  hilly  land  yields  heavy  forage 
and  remains  green  throughout  the  hot  dry  summer.  These  results  indicate 
that  under  some  conditions  the  growing  of  this  grass  may  furnish  net  re¬ 
turns  to  the  farmer  equal  to  income,  derived  from  the  culture  of  erosion- 
inducing  crops  such  as  beans  on  this  same  land* 

Native  sumac,  a  promising  new  crop  plant  for  erodible  land,  yields  tannin 
which  is  now  unobtainable  from  foreign  sources  due  to  the  war.  In  Southern 
Iowa  selections  of  native  sumacs  have  been  made  which  have  high  tannin  con¬ 
tents  in  the  leaves.  These  plants  grow  well  when  planted  on  erodible  hills 
managed  by  the  use  of  contour  structures  to  control  erosion.  These  findings 
indicate  that  the  native  stimacs  which  are  useful  erosion-control  plants  may 
be  grown  commercially  for  the  production  of  tannin  when  practical  and  economic 
harvesting  practices  are  developed. 

Honey  locust  is  a  valuable  tree  for  planting  in  livestock  pastures.  Tests 
on  two  outstanding  selections  of  this  tree  show  that  the  exceptionally 
high  sugar  content  in  the  pods  was  maintained  when  the  selections  were 
grafted  to  wild  root  stocks  and  grown  under  widely  different  conditions  in 
Alabama,  Completed  work  in  Ohio  had  already  shown  this  tree  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  pasture  grasses.  These  new  findings  show  additional 
high  values  of  the  honey  locust  as  a  supplemental  source  of  stock  food  and 
suggest  the  desirability  of  planting  it  extensively  in  pastures  in  the 
Eastern  States, 

Habbiteye  blueberry  selections  have  been  made  for  developing  a  new  economic 
erosion-control  crop  in  the  South,  Three  of  the  outstanding  selections  are 
already  in  practical  use  in  erosion-control  farm  plantings,  while  others 
are  being  hybridized  for  their  further  improvement  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry, 

A  cheap  method  of  propagating  desirable  erosion-control  plants  which  is 
simple  in  application  has  been  worked  out  for  inducing  root  formations  on 
hardwood  cuttings  of  a  number  of  selections  of  woody  plant  species  having 
high  values  for  soil  conservation  plantings.  Heretofore  these  desirable 
erosion-control  plants  were  too  expensive  for  general  use, 

Superior  genetic  types  of  the  black  locust  have  been  found  and  evaluated. 

This  work  clearly  indicates  that  the  economic  returns  from  this  valuable 
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farm  tree  can  be  materially  increased  by  planting  the  better  genetic 
types.  Natural  stands  of  these  types  have  been  located  for  seed  sources 
to  replace  the  commoner,  less  valuable  sorts  now  in  general  use. 

Project  7.  Farm  irrigation  investigations 

General;  Irrigation  has  made  it  possible  to  develop  profitable  agriculture 
over  extensive  areas  of  our  best  agricultural  lands.  The  practice  of  irri¬ 
gation,  however,  has  brought  up  many  important  questions  needing  investiga¬ 
tion,  It  is  important  that  the  best  methods  of  conserving  and  applying 
irrigation  water  to  fields  be  developed  so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
for  plant  growth  without  creating  an  erosion  hazard. 

Since  the  quantity  of  water  available  for  streams  and  reservoirs  in  the  arid 
regions  of  the  West  is  frequently  insufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
land  suitable  for  irrigation,  additional  sources  of  water  must  be  sought. 

In  many  cases  this  added  water  is  stored  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  layers  of  saturated  sand  and  gravel  and  may  be  recovered  by  pumping  from 
wells.  Here  again  careful  investigation  is  necessary  before  a  project 
designed  to  recover  this  supply  of  water  is  undertaken. 

Much  of  the  water  used  for  irrigation  is  derived  from  melting  snow  on  the 
mountains.  Snow  surveys  are  therefore  very  necessary  for  the  forecasting 
of  irrigation  water  supplies.  This  enables  the  farmer  to  adapt  his  cropping 
program  to  the  amount  of  water  which  will  be  available  during  the  growing 
season. 

Ex^ples  of  progress  and  current  programs;  Studies  now  under  way  include; 

(a)  water  requirements  for  irrigation,  (b)  pumping  for  irrigation  storage 
of  water  underground,  (c)  drainage  of  irrigated  land,  (d)  snow  surveys  and 
irrigation  water  supply  forecasts,  (e)  design  and  invention  of  irrigation 
apparatus,  (f)  studies  of  fundamental  hydraulics  necessary  for  irrigation 
enterprises,  and  (g)  the  organization  of  irrigation  institutions  and  State 
water  laws. 

A  good  portion  of  the  time  of  the  specialists  in  irrigation  is  devoted 
to  direct  technical  assistance  to  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations 
in  the  eleven  western  States.  Examples  of  the  kind  of  work  being  done 
follow; 

Studies  are  being  conducted  on  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  San 
Luis  Hey  River  watershed  and  of  water  in  Beaumont  Plains  and  San  Jacinto 
Valley,  Cailifornia, 

Studies  of  the  past  and  present  use  of  water  on  various  farms  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  are  being  conducted  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  methods 
of  application,  A  study  comparing  efficiency  of  the  broad  furrow  with  the 
standard  narrow  furrow  for  irrigation  was  continued.  On  some  of  the  plots 
several  types  of  sprinkler  systems  were  used  in  comparison  with  low-head 
sprinkler  system.  The  contribution  to  the  ground  water  supply  from  this 
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investigation  wag  also  studied  since  the  ground  water  basin  is  part  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  system  of  Los  Angeles. 

Studies  of  pumping  plants  were  continued  as  well  as  investigations  of  the 
carrying  capacity  of  water  conduits  of  various  types  and  designs. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  l/4  to  l/3  and  sometimes  as  much  as  l/2  of  the 
water  of  canals  is  lost  by  seepage  and  evaporation.  E^erimental  projects 
are  being  conducted  near  Grace,  Idaho,  Port  Collins,  Colorado,  and  Delta, 

Utah  on  methods  to  prevent  seepage  losses. 

Research  in  cooperation  with  34  other  interested  agencies  is  underway  on 
methods  of  estimating  water  stored  as  snow  at  hi^  elevations  which  furnished 
the  sujjply  for  irrigation. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Solicitor's  Office  a  study 
is  being  made  of  problems  in  the  law  affecting  water  rights  in  the  West. 

This  work  is  being  done  as  a  basis  for  determining  Federal  policy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  irrigation. 

Water-application-efficiency  studies  in  the  Utah  Lake  Drainage  area  in  Utah 
County  were  completed  during  the  year  and  a  progress  report  submitted.  It 
is  intended  to  organize  a  similar  study  embracing  certain  areas  in  Salt 
Lake  County  d\iring  the  coming  irrigation  season. 

Cooperative  work  on  the  Pecos  River  watershed  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  car¬ 
ried  as  a  Joint  investigation  in  connection  with  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  and  which  embraced  a  study  of  consumptive  use  of  water  and 
consumptive  requirements  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  has  been  practically  completed. 

A  new  method  of  determining  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  Parshall  flumes 
has  been  developed  and  will  be  used  on  the  new  flximes  for  measurement 
of  water  supply  now  under  construction  on  the  Pleasant  Valley  and  Lake 
Canal  and  other  places. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  whole  question  of  Hawaiian  water  law,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  ground-water  problem  of  the  City  of  HonolifLu,  under  a  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  between  the  Department  and  the  Board  of  Water  Supply 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu.  The  main  comprehensive  report  has  been 
largely  completed  and  will  be  released  to  the  Solicitor's  Office  and  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  as  a  whole  during  1941, 

Preliminary  assistance  was  rendered  to  agencies  in  Arkansas,  California, 

Texas  and  Wyoming  concerning  proposed  ground-water  legislation.  Work  was 
done  for  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  on  defects  in  State  water  laws.  The  money  released 
by  the  completion  of  these  pieces  of  work  is  being  used  for  urgently  needed 
investigations  on  drainage  or  irrigated  land  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 

Project  8.  Farm  drainage  investigations. 
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General;  Drainage  is  essential  to  the  most  effective  development  of  ex¬ 
tensive  areas  of  agricultural  land  in  connection  with  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  and  land  use  programs.  Work  under  this  project  is  aimed  at 
the  development  of  better  methods  of  drainage,  Basic  hydraulic  informa¬ 
tion  is  being  developed  which,  when  applied  to  the  design  of  drainage 
ditches,  tile  drains,  and  pumping  plants,  will  result  in  greater  efficiency 
and  reduced  eosts.  Ihe  program  includes  investigations  and  reporting  upon 
the  best  methods  and  materials  used  in  the  drainage  of  agricultural  lands; 
the  improvegent  of  equipment  fQV  constructing  and  maintaining  drainage 
works;  and  the  development  of  more  efficient  methods  of  organizing,  admin¬ 
istering,  and  maintaining  drainage  enterprises.  Work  is  being  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Agricultural  Esperiment  Stations  in  Florida, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  and  Mississippi, 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs:  Results  secured  during  the  past 
year  in  connection  with  investigations  of  drainage  pumping  plants  in  the 
Everglades  area  of  Florida  indicate  that  such  plants  should  have  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  remove  3  inches  of  water  per  24  hours  from  the  area  drained  if 
serious  crop  losses  are  to  be  avoided. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  of  the  effect  of  soil  alkalies  and  soil 
acids  on  concrete  drain  tile,  the  data  developed  have,  during  the  past  year, 
been  used  in  developing  Federal  specifications  for  sulphate-resistant 
cements,  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  revising 
their  specifications  for  such  cements. 

Flood  frequency  and  drainage  studies  were  completed  for  the  Yazoo  River 
backwater  area  in  Mississippi  as  a  part  of  a  Department  investigation  to 
develop  a  land  use  program  for  the  area.  Another  study  was  completed  of 
3  counties  in  the  coastal  plain  region  of  Texas,  Similar  studies  are  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  in  other  backwater  areas  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley, 

During  the  past  year  considerable  time  has  been  devoted  to  advising  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  on  drainage  problems  in  connection  with  con¬ 
templated  purchase  areas. 

The  investigation  of  drainage  districts  in  Mississippi,  carried  on  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Mississippi  State  Board  of  Development,  has  been  completed. 
Plans  are  under  way  with  the  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board  for  a  similar 
study  in  that  State,  Requests  for  such  investigations  have  been  received 
from  the  State  Planning  Boards  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee, 

At  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  field  and  laboratory  work  on  the  phase  of 
the  project  relating  to  the  effect  of  soil  acids  in  peat  and  mineral  soils 
on  concrete  and  clay  drain  tile  has  been  completed.  This  will  make  more 
time  available  for  the  other  phases  of  the  project. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  relating  to  the  drainage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  lands  in  Louisiana,  work  on  the  experimental  plots  has  been  completed 
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and  the  headquarters  of  the  project  have  been  moved  to  l&iiversity, 

Louisiana,  At  the  new  location  e^qperiments  will  be  carried  on  with  mole 
drains,  and  with  methods  and  equipment  used  in  maintaining  drainage  im¬ 
provements. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Agrlcislturel  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana,  investi¬ 
gations  relating  to  drainage  and  the  effect  of  ground  water  control  upon 
muck  and  peat  soils  have  been  started  at  the  Muck  land  Experiment  Station 
near  North  Liberty,  Indiana, 
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(c)  SOIL  AiiP  M0ISTUKE3  CONSERVATION  AND  lAND-USE  OPERATIONS, 
DEMONSTRATIONS,  AND  INEOEMATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1942*. . . . .  *$23, 516, 775 

Dadget  estimate,  1943  . . . .  20.510.812 

Olaange  from  1942: 

Net  redaction  -3,216,775 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions . *  210. 8 12. 

Net  decrease  . . . . . . . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


-I—,—. . .  1  1  . . . . . 

1942 

1943 

Increase 

Pro.iect 

19 41 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

or  decrease 

1*  General  conservation  sur- 

veys,  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations  on 
demonstration  pro  ejects,  and 
cooperation  vdth  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts.  Civil¬ 
ian  Conservation  Corps,  and 
other  Federal  and  State 
agencies^ 

a*  Cartographic  and  mul- 

tili thing  activities 
necessary  to  map  re¬ 
production  for  all  Ser¬ 
vice  activities  and 
physical  land  surveys 
outside  established 
wo rk  areas* . . 

$1,124,645 

$1, 327,701 

$1, 315,793 

-$11,908  (1) 

b.  Soil  and  moisture 

conservation  operations 
by  means  of  demonstra**' 
tion  projects  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  erosion 
regions  . . . 

1,939,433 

1,006,599 

956, 102 

-  50,497  (2) 

c.  Soil  and  moisture 

conservation  operations 
in  cooperation  with 
soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts  established 
under  State  laws  . 

9,588,851 

18,009,942 

15,798,197 

-2,211,745  (3) 
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PROJECT  STATEI'CENT-— -Continued 


Project 


19^+2  19^3  increase  or 

I9UI (estimated)  (estimated)  decrease 


d.  Technical  cooperation 
with  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  camps 
and  other  Federal  and 

State  agencies . $2,718,621  $1,782,000  $1,000,000  -  $782,000  (4) 

Total,  Project  1 . 15,371,550  22,126,2U2  19,070,092  -3,056,150 


2.  Operation  of  conserva¬ 

tion  nurseries  for  fur¬ 
nishing  of  plants  for  use 
in  soil  and  moisture  con¬ 
servation  operations  ...  .  1,126,3^^  1,295*^05 

1941  appropriation  obli¬ 
gated'  in  1942 . -I-  19.447  -  iq,4Ii7 

Total.  Project  2 .  1,145,791  1.275,958 

3.  Net  cost  of  within- 

grade  promotions.. .  -  -  -  - 

Transfers  to  other  bureaus 
and  agencies,  as  shovrn 

in  Budget  schedules .  121,508  114,575 

Unobligated  balance .  66,901  -  - 


1,125,000 


1.125.000  -  150,958  (5) 

210,812  +  210,812 

104,908  -  9.667 


Total 


16,705,750  23,516,775  20,510,^12  3,005.963 


DECREASES 

General:  The  total  decrease  of  $3,216,775  in  working  funds  includes  a  decrease 
of  $9,667  in  transferred  f\inds  and  $3,207,108  in  the  amount  available  to  the 
Soil  Conservf’t ion  Service,  which  latter  decrease  win  be  accomolished  by 
spreading  assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts  on  a  less  intense  basis, 
deferring  equipment  repla.cement  purchases,  and  red.ucing  travel,  communications, 
and-  other  expenses  ag  much  as  possible  in  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
and  still  retain  limited  progress  and.  past  gains,  and  vdll  be  distributed  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  decrease  of  $11,908  under  the  project  "Cartogranhic  and  multilithing 

activities  necessary  to  ma-p  re-oroduction  for  all  Service  activities  and  nhy- 

sical  land  surveys  outside  established  v'ork  areas”  contemplates  reducing 
travel  and  communication  expenses. 
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(2)  The  decrease  of  ^50»497  under  the  project  "Soil  and  moisture  conser- 
vati on  operations  hy  aeang  of  demonstration  projects  in  agricultural  aM 

erosion  regiOAt"  contemplaiee  the  del'enaent  of  equipment  replacements 

ajicL  iessenlni;  the  intensity  ox  work  on  some  projects  where  the  erosion 

prohlem  is  th§  least  critical# 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $2,311,745  for  **Soil  and  moisture  conservation  opera¬ 

tion^  in  cooperation'  with  soil  conservation  districts  estahlished  under 
State  laws",  incltidlng  decreases  in  direct  assistance  to  districts,  in¬ 

volving  r^uced  intensity  or  spreading  of  assistance;  curtailment  of 
equipment  replacement  purchases;  savings  in  travel#  communications,  and 
other  e^^enses  incident  to  direct  assistance  to  districts;  and  in  admin¬ 
istrative  and  general  technical  planning  and  supervisory  esqpenses  charge¬ 
able  to  this  project  in  the  State,  regional,  and  Washington  offices 
thiwigh  the  realignment  and  coordination  of  services  furnished  by  these 
offices.  • 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $782,000  in  ^Technical  cooperation  with  the  Civilian 

gonsejrvati_Qn. ■Corps  camps  and  other  Pederal  and  State  agendas",  due 

principally  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  CCC  camps  assigned  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  from  the  further  e:^an8ion  of  work  in  soil 
conservation  districts,  and  the  inclusion  in  districts  of  areas  on  \irhich 
the  Service  has  been  working  -under  this  project, 

(5)  The  decrease  of  $150,958  for  “Operation  of  conservation  nurseries 

for  the  furnishing  of  plants  for  use  in  soil  and  moisture  conservation 

operations**  is  due  to  the  decreased  intensity  of  assistance  to  soil 

conservation  districts  as  ejqilained  in  paragraph  3. 

WOEK  THIS  APPROPEIATION 

Objective;  This  appropriation  item  provides  for  the  action  phases  of 
a  national  program  for  the  protection  of  land  resources  against 
depletion  due  to  accelerated  erosion,  and,  in  general,  involves  the 
making  of  conservation  surveys,  carrying  out  of  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations  on  demonstration  projects,  and  in  cooperar- 
tion  with  soil  conservation  districts.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  During  the  past  100  years  nearly 
half  (282,000,000  acres)  of  the  total  potential  cropland  in  the 
United  States  has  been  essentially  ruined  for  further  practical  use 
by  man- accelerated  erosion  and  misuse  of  the  land.  In  addition,  there 
are  in  crops  over  73,000,000  acres  of  land  which  is  too  steep,  too 
rough,  or  too  infertile  for  profitable  cultivation.  Continued  misuse 
at  this  rate  of  the  remaining  342,000,000  acres  of  cropland  will  by 
the  end  of  the  next  100  years  seriously  affect  the  Nation’s  capacity 
for  the  production  of  vital  foods.  We  have  only  about  60,000,000 
acres  now  in  crops  that  are  both  good  productive  land  and  reasonably 
free  from  the  hazards  of  erosion.  Even  these  lands  must  be  properly 
managed  if  they  are  to  remain  pennanently  productive. 
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The  tragedy  of  the  erosion  prohlem  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
occurred.  The  efforts  already  expended  to  stop  the  depletion  of  the 
soil  must  be  maintained.  A  conservative  estimate  of  direct  financial 
loss  to  American  farmers  due  to  erosion  is  placed  at  i^400,000,000 
annuall^i  baoe^l  upon  the  loss  of  plant  nutrients  --  the  raw  materials 
that  pi'§iuae  bread,  meat»  milk,  and  textiles.  In  addition,  enormous 
outlays  fop  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  highways,  railroads, 
and  waterways  and  the  rehabilitation  end  maintenance  of  human  health 
are  indirectly  attributable. 

Erosion  is  eating  away  the  fertile  fields  and  has  raised  havoc  with 
the  well  being  of  the  land  and  the  people.  It  has  left  the  farmer 
with  gullied  fields  and  barren  slopes  and  the  consequences  of  a 
total  collapse  of  his  resources.  Ero&ibn  has  paralyzed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  many  farm  communities,  leaving  as  mon\iment8  schools,  roads, 
and  other  municipal  facilities  deteriorated  and  dilapidated.  It  has 
caused  thousands  of  the  30,000,000  farm  population  to  face  the  future 
with  despair  and  to  follow  the  mirage  of  better  days  into  industrial 
areas  or  with  the  transient  brigades.  \In  recognition  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  erosion  problem,  42  States  have  enacted  legislation  to 
stimulate  and  aid  community  effort  in  fighting  erosion. 

Soil  conservation  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  War  effort.  Defense  of 
the  productive  soils  of  the  Hation  against  the  causes  of  e:^loitation 
and  waste  is  an  absolute  requirement  for  the  continued  life  of  the 
Nation, 

General  -plan:  The  work  \ander  this  appropriation  item  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  under  five  headings,  namely:  (l-a)  general  conservation  surveys, 
including  cartographic  and  multi li thing  activities  necessary  to  the 
reproduction  of  conservation  survey  maps,  (1-b)  conservation  opera¬ 
tions  on  demonstration  projects,  (1-c)  cooperation  with  soil  conser¬ 
vation  districts,  (1-d)  technical  cooperation  with  other  federal  and 
State  agencies,  and  (2)  operation  of  conservation  nurseries. 

Main  reliance  for  material  and  permanent  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  resources  resides  in  holding  the  rain  whore  it  falls  and  har¬ 
monizing  land  use  with  capabilities  through  more  effective  and  wide¬ 
spread  application  of  established  methods  of  erosion  control.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  since  its  inception  has  attempted  to  establish 
those  conservation  practices  best  suited  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
land  insofar  as  economic  considerations  permit.  It  is  imperative  in 
carrying  out  all  phases  of  this  program  that  an  adequate  physical 
inventory  of  the  land  be  obtained  and  that  this  inventory  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  technicians  and  farmers  in  the  form  of  maps.  Technical  in¬ 
formation,  concerning  the  type  of  soil,  class  of  slope,  type  and  degree 
of  existing  erosion  and  present  land  use,  is  fundamental  to  a  proper 
determination,  understanding,  and  solution  of  land-use  problems.  This 
information  is  also  needed  by  the  personnel  of  the  Service  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  assist  in  planning  by  local  groups,  such  as  State 
and  county  planning. 
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Practical  soil  conservation  is  a  matter  of  accbmplishing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  degree  of  balance  between  land  adaptability  and  land  use,  in¬ 
sofar  as  con^atible  with  economic  and  social  limitations.  The  best 
approach  to  the  problem,  to  insure  full  recognition  of  these  limita¬ 
tions,  is  made  by  shifting  responsibility  for  formulating  and  carrying 
out  an  eFoslon~control  program  to  the  shoulders  of  local  people,  espe-* 
cially  of  the  farmers  themselves,  on  whose  lands  the  conservation 
measures  will  be  practiced.  By  this  means  the  initiative  for  progress 
comes  from  the  people  on  the  land  as  a  result  of  their  local  needs. 

Such  cooperative  action  is  provided  for  in  all  but  six  States,  as  of 
January  1,  1942, by  legislation  permitting  the  organization  of  soil 
conservation  districts.  Thus,  there  is  established  an  arrangement 
whereby  farmers  or  ranchers  within  a  watershed,  or  other  land-use  area, 
may  organize  for  community  action  and  mutual  protection  in  combating 
the  soil  erosion  problem. 

Legislation  in  42  States  insures  cooperative  dealing  with  a  common 
problem  and  authorizes  organized  farmers  to  ask  and  receive  help  from 
whatever  agency  is  in  a  position  to  assist  them.  Through  this  medi\am 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  will  furnish  technical  planning  and  super¬ 
vision,  and  in  some  cases  supply  planting  materials  and  loan  equipment 
to  these  districts.  Coordination  of  national  and  local  needs  and 
interests  in  the  solution  of  soil  eind  moisture  conservation  can  thus  be 
achieved, 

Exanrples  of  -progress  and  current  ■programs  t 

l*“a  "Cartogra-ohic  and  multilithing  activities  necessary  to  map  repro¬ 

duction  for  all  Service  activities  and  physical  land  surveys  outside 
established  work  areas."  During  the  past  year  the  cartographic  and 
multilithing  facilities  of  the  Service  have  been  taxed  to  capacity  to 
furnish  map  reproductions  from  aerial  photographs  and  other  basic  in¬ 
formation  required  to  show  physical  land  factors  and  use  capabilities 
on  areas  coming  within  the  rapidly  expanding  soil  conservation  district 
program.  In  addition,  the  Service  has  been  called  upon  by  national 
defense  and  other  Federal  agencies  for  map  reproductions  and  other 
services  involving  the  physical  factors  of  the  land. 

The  progress  of  physical  surveys  reported  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  covers  all  physical  surveys  made  by  the  Service,  The  cost  of 
physical  surveys  outside  established  work  areas  (project  1-b,  demon¬ 
stration  projects;  1-c,  soil  conservation  districts;  CCC  camp  areas, 
etc,)  is  the  only  survey  cost  charged  to  this  work  project,  but 
physical  surveys  are  made  on  all  lands  for  which  farm  conservation 
plans  are  developed  by  the  Service,  The  cost,  however,  of  those  surveys 
made  within  established  work  areas  as  described  above,  is  charged  to 
the  respective  projects  (1-b,  1-c,  etc,)  covering  those  activities. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  developing  for  each 
^i/ork  area  for  which  surveys  have  been  completed  a  classification 
of  land  according  to  use  capability  and  a  set  of  recommended  practices 
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and  soil  treatments  for  the  different  soil  groups  vdthin  each  use- 
capahility  class.  Such  tables  furnish  a  ready  guide  for  fitting  con¬ 
servation  measures  to  the  land  and  for  making  the  best  use  of  each 
acre,  Basic  information  on  physical  land  factors  is  furnished  from 
work  under  this  project,  but  the  classes  and  practices  are  worked  out 
jointly  by  technicians  in  all  branches  of  the  Service  with  active 
participation  of  farmers,  county  agents,  experiment  station  workers, 
representatives  of  other  agencies  of  the  Department,  and  any  others 
who  can  contribute  from  their  technical  knowledge  and  experience. 

Physical  surveys  and  use-capability  maps  furnish  a  definite  set 
of  standards  for  increasing  or  decreasing  the  acreage  in  different 
crops,  or  in  pasture,  and  for  the  best  utilization  of  cut-over  or 
burned-over  land,  particularly  to  meet  requirements  of  the  defense 
program.  Shrinking  demands  for  some  crops  may  force  a  reduction  in 
acreage;  while  defense  needs  for  other  products  may  demand  an  increase. 
If  a  reduction  is  made  in  tilled  crops,  the  lands  least  suitable  for 
cultivation  (steep,  eroded  or  unproductive)  should  be  retired,  and 
the  gently  sloping,  productive,  well-preserved  lands  should  be  used 
with  increased  efficiency.  If  at  any  time  production  of  crops  must 
be  expanded,  the  expansion  should  take  place  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  least  erodible  lands,  or  at  least  on  lands  that  are  thoroughly 
protected  by  soil-conserving  measures,  A  thoroij^h  knowledge  of  use 
capability  along  with  detailed  maps  permits  intelligent  planning 
rather  than  guess-work  in  recommending  shifts  in  crop  acreage. 

Detailed  surveys  of  soils,  slope,  erosion,  and  present  land  use  were 
made  duilng  the  fiscal  year  1941  covering  35,520,000  acres,  of 
which  27,537,920  acres  are  in  402  soil  conservation  districts.  Surveys 
were  oonpleted  during  the  year  on  25  soil  conservation  districts  and 
16  other  definite  areas,  The  total  area  covered  by  detailed  surveys 
on  J\ine  30,  1941,  was  98,924,800  acres,  of  which  36,400,000  acres  con¬ 
sist  of  definite  areas  in  which  all  of  the  land  was  surveyed.  The 
remaining  surveys  were  made  in  areas  not  yet  completed  or  on  scattered 
farms  or  groups  of  farms  in  connection  with  specific  work  programs. 

The  estimated  area  to  be  surveyed  in  the  United  States,  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  date,  and  estimates  of  work  to  be  done  in  1942  and  1943  are 
summarized  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Survey  Program.  AccomuH  ghmftnts  through  1941.  and 

Estimates  for  1942  and  1943 

1,  Total  area  to  be  surveyed  (including  area  already  surveyed) 

a.  At  approximate  cost  of  3.1  to  4,2  cents  per  acre 

899,017,502  acres 

b.  At  approximate  cost  of  1,0  to  2,2  cents  per  acre 

553.703.521  acres 

Total  (land  within  scope  of 
SOS  programs)  1,452,721,023  acres 


( 
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(The  remaining  land  in  the  U«  S. ,  450,495,617  acres,  is  in 
Uational  Forests,  National  Parks,  Indian  reservations, 

Military  reservations.  State  forests,  towns  and  cities, 
and  other  areas  that  are  outside  the  scope  of  work  done  "by 
the  SOS) 

2,  Total  area  surveyed  to  June  20,  1941s  96,924,800  acres. 

Of  this,  36,400,000  acres  are  in  definite  areas  where  all  the 
land  was  surveyed;  the  remainder  consists  of  scattered  farms 
or  areas  not  yet  completed. 

3,  Areas  surveyed  during  fiscal  year  1941s  35,520,000  acres  at 

3,4  cents  per  acre  average  field  cost, 

4,  Areas  to  he  surveyed  tinder  budget  for  1942  and  estimates  for  1943 S 

1942  40,000,000  acres 

1943  40, 000, 000  acres 

5,  Unit  costs  in  1941  in  soil  conservation  districts  ranged 
from  1,2  cents  to  7  cents  per  acre,  averaging  3.4  cents. 

The  variation  in  cost  is  ejqplained  hy  the  different  inten¬ 
sities  of  the  detailed  surveys  conducted,  together  with  the 
fact  that  scattered  farm  mapping  and  progressive  or  block 
surveys  are  included, 

1-b  ”Soil  and  moisture  conservation  onerations  by  means  of  demonstra¬ 

tions  in  agricultural  and  erosion  regions.**  Material  progress  has 
been  made  in  priv-vhc  land  demonstrati onal  projects  d  ring  Ihis  fiscal 
year.  Work  j-^  y  oom  been  conducted  on  182  sepai-.-^te  (V.;-' Lie  .rational 
private  larrl  Troja'-ts  snd  four  watershed  projects  cin.n  the  inception 
of  the  Serrir;.,,  JLU-  work  involves  some  34,250  l 'd  lanches  and 

5,245,000  ac.it‘e  .'r:  d'^ir. oust  rati  onal  projects  and  1^  130  iAi  and  ranches 
and  5,500,000  acres  in  watershed  projects. 

The  work  in  157  demon strati onal  piPjects  has  been  completed  insofar 
as  actual  work  phr.ses  are  concerned.  Forty-seven  of  these  projects 
are  being  continued  diiring  1942  on  a  maintenance  basis.  During  the 
current  fiscal  year  .’ial  advancement  was  made  in  the  development 
of  better  contrcl  meOL  'Is  which  enabled  the  Service  to  show  land  owners 
and  operators  tui  i  a. .vantage  of  proper  tillage,  contour  culti¬ 

vation,  strip  cropping.  ci.her  soil  conservation  practices.  Soil 
conservation  methods  £v-.:  ing  used  by  owners  and  operators  of  farms 
and  are  being  studied  aiii  applied  by  nearby  land  owners  and  operators. 
This  is  evidenced  by  tlv:^  fact  that  such  owners  and  operators  are  now 
beginning  of  their  own  accord  to  adopt  soil  conser^ng  practices. 

Many  of  the  demonstration  project  areas  have  been  incorporated  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  soil  conservation  districts.  Maintenance  ex¬ 
penditures  for  these  projects  are  included  in  the  estimate  for  districts 
(project  1-0),  In  the  fiscal  year  1942  the  Service  contemplates 
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maiatenarvce  expenditures  on  47  projects  at  an  average  cost  of 
approximately  $4,610  and  operation  e35)enditures  for  26  projects 
averaging  $14, 740,  These  averages  exclude  proposed  expenditures  from 
this  financial  project  for  work  in  Puerto  Sico  and  Hawaii  and  on  water¬ 
shed  projects.  In  1943  it  is  anticipated  that  approximately  22  addi¬ 
tional  maintenance  projects  will  he  incoiporated  within  newly  formed 
districts  and  that  limited  operation  work  will  he  undertaken  on  10 
new  projects  as  funds  within  the  estimate  permit. 

The  demonstration  program  is  now  being  carried  on  at  about  the 
most  useful  level,  Purther  e^qpansion  is  not  contemplated  in  this 
approach  to  the  conservation  program,  Hoxrrever,  continued  work  is 
necessary  on  a  demonstrati onal  project  basis,  and  a  limited  number 
of  new  projects  are  being  planned  in  communities  and  regions  where 
economic  distress  due  to  the  misuses  of  land  is  more  critical* 

1-c  ”Soil  and  moisture  conservation  o-perations  in  coQ-peration  with  soil 

conservation  districts  established  under  State  lavs.**  The  inherent 
relation  of  economic  dislocation  on  farms  and  in  farming  communities 
to  problems  of  erosion  control  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
phenomenal  movements  in  agricultural  history  —  the  organization  and 
operation  of  soil  conservation  districts.  These  soil  consesrvation 
districts  are  local  \inits  of  governments,  organized  under  State  laws 
and  answerable  to  the  State  legislature.  They  operate,  in  most  cases, 
over  naturally  bounded  areas,  and  come  into  existence  only  in  response 
to  the  petition  and  favorable  referendum  vote  of  the  land-owners  and 
operators  carrying  on  agricultural  operations  within  their  bo-undaries. 

In  this  way  the  necessary  basis  has  been  laid  for  the  maximum  exercise 
of  initiative  and  responsibility  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  development  of  soil  conservation  districts  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  primary  responsibility  for  soil  conservation  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  farmers.  By  good  farm  management,  soil  saving, 
and  improvement  practices  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
v/elfare  of  farm  families.  Federal  and  State  agencies  which  are  in 
touch  with  farming  communities  have  a  responsibility  and  opportunity 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  such  a  vital  problem  as  the  conservation 
of  the  Nation* s  soil  resources. 

Within  the  last  four  years  42  States  have  adopted  soil  conservation 
district  laws.  These  are  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  The  six  States  in 
which  this  legislation  has  not  been  adopted  as  of  Jsftimry  1,  1942 i  ' 
ares  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Missouri, 
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The  interest  of  the  Department  and  the  Service  in  the  activities 
of  soil  conservation  districts  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  objectives 
of  good  land  use  are  common  to  both.  These  districts,  local  autonomous 
bodies  in  carrying  out  a  well  rounded  and  comprehensive  program,  are 
badly  in  need  of  the  technical  gtii dance,  and  other  assistance  which 
the  Department  may  be  in  a  position  to  furnish.  In  several  ways, 
therefore,  the  Department  can  realize  many  of  its  objectives  very 
effectively  and  at  a  low  cost  per  acre  by  working  with  and  through 
the  districts,  A  cooperative  relationship  between  the  districts  and 
the  Department  will  enable  each  to  supplement  the  other's  activities 
and  achievements  by  extending  soil  and  moisture  conserving  practices 
over  a  wide  area  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1941,  548  soil  consei^ation  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  established  in  38  of  the  42  states  which  have 
enacted  soil  conservation  district  laws.  These  districts  cover  an 
area  of  approximately  332,000,000  acres.  It  is  estimated  an  addi¬ 
tional  280  districts  will  be  organized  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  making  a  total  of  828  districts  organized  by  June  30, 

1942.  With  the  rapid  strides  that  are  being  made  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  soil  conservation  districts,  it  is  obvious  that  a  preponderant 
part  of  the  soil  and  moisture  conservation  work  of  the  Department  will 
be  through  active  assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts. 

The  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  soil  conser¬ 
vation  district  laws  which  have  been  enacted;  the  number  of  soil 
conservation  districts  which  have  been  organized  as  of  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  years  since  1937  and  estimated  to  1943  is  set  forth  belowJ 


Act 

u  a  1 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Ho  of  States 

enacting  district  lav;s 

16 

25 

35 

37 

42 

*  Ho,  of  districts 
organized 

0 

66 

161 

314 

548 

Estimated 

1942  1943 

43  45 


828  1, 084 
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The  ntuaher  of  acres  covered  by  farmer-district  agreements  based 
on  individual  farm  conservation  plans  which  the  districts  have  entered 
into  with  farmers  and  ranchers,  including  application  of  practices,  is 
indicative  of  progress.  This  progress  is  set  forth  In  the  following 
tables  for  the  fiscal  years  1938  to  1941,  inclusive: 


1938  1939  1940 


mi 


No,  of  Farmer-District 
Agreements 


831  6,342  22,149  42,678 


No,  of  acres  covered  by 

such  agreements  406,349  1,411,405  4,521,625  9,460,721 


Additional  acres  in 
districts  involving 
assistance  prior  to 
detailed  planning 
activities 


85,980,000  183,480,000  316,000,000 


*  See  table  I,  page  27 
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During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Service  has  assisted  in  pre¬ 
paring  42,678  farms 3>-di strict  agreements  covering  a  total  of 
9,460,721  acres.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  twice  as  many  agreements 
were  written  during  the  1941  fiscal  year  as  were  written  in  any 
of  the  three  previous  years.  I\irthermore,  the  acreage  covered  hy 
these  agreements  far  exceeds  the  acreage  covered  hy  the  agreements 
written  in  the  three  preceding  years. 

The  formulation  of  plans  for  an  application  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  work  on  16,000,000  acres  since  1938  has  materially  increased 
the  value  of  not  only  the  farms  affected,  hut  the  surroxinding  farms. 

A  recent  survey  of  2,267  fanns. which  are  cooperating  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  region  of  the  United  States  indi¬ 
cated  that  88.6^  of  the  farmers  reported  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
their, farms  as  a  result  of  practicing  conservation  measures;  95^ 
expressed  their  intention  of  continuing  the  program  on  their  farms 
after  the  expiration  of  the  cooperative  agreements;  70.4^  expressed 
the  opinion  that  none  of  the  practices  recommended  hy  the  Service 
should  he  terminated  from  the  conservation  program.  Farmers  in  soil 
conservation  districts  all  over  the  nation  have  expressed  similar 
reaction. 

1- d  ^Technical  coo-oeration  with  Civilian  Conservp.,t.ion  Corps  camns 
and  other  Feder^.1  a-gencies.”  Any  off ;-oIl  conserva¬ 

tion  and  improveiiiout.  pv re^idres  leadership  ohuivabion, 
jipproximately  six  anr],  oar-Jic-df  inlilion  farm  op.-;j’af  xv5  ucoa  to  become 
"soil  conscious"  iVlJ.vVv  pra'^-tices  that  w:  i-'-  c  and  improve 

the  soil  resources  cf  thiy  r'.at'..;no  Since  farml.xg  ic  a  basis  industry, 
the  urban  population  also  has  aa  interest  i:a  thifi  piMhlerao  Anything 
that  affects  the  soil  for  good  or  i]l  llkowlss  affeots  ind^^stry  and 
commerce.  The  welfare  of  each  individual^  as  well  as  the  nation, 
rests  ultimately  upon  maintaining  our  soil  resources. 

In  order  to  employ  every  available  means  for  encouraging  the 
adoption  of  soil  and  moisture  conservation  practices  and  to  create 
a  greater  public  realization  of  the  indispensahility  of  our  soil 
resources,  close  cooperation  is  being  maintained  with  State  and 
Federal  agencies  interested  in  conservation  work,  particularly  State 
and  Federal  Extension  Services,  State  Forestry  Agencies,  COG  Caii5)S, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  In  forty  (40)  States, 
49  men  were  employed  during  the  past  year  in  cooperation  with  the 
Extension  Service  to  assist  in  the  development  of  local  conservation 
programs  in  cooperation  with  county  agents,  and  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  to  soil  conservation  districts.  Extensive  cooperative 
activities  are  in  progress  on  lauds  with  which  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  is  concerned  and  cooperative  surveys  and  programs  for 
proper  land  use  practices  on  these  lands  are  now  in  progress.  With 
respect  to  CCO  Camps,  closer  cooperative  relations  have  been  developed 
by  further  refinement  of  programs  carried  on  by  such  camps. 
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The  fight  against  erosion  will  be  facilitated  by  the  thorough 
coordination  of  programs  and  coordination  of  efforts  by  all  States 
and  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  the  problem.  The  .job  is  a  big 
one.  It  will  take  a  long  while  to  repair  the  soil  neglect,  misuses, 
and  mala^ustments  which  have  resulted  in  soil  poverty,  erosion,  land 
abandonment  and,  in  far  too  many* cases,  human  poverty,  distress  and 
ruin,  it  demands  the  concerted  action  of  all  hands.  The  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  is  using  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  item  to 
insure  coordinated  action  and  to  extend  technical  assistance  to  all 
agencies  cooperating  in  the  program  to  save  the  land. 

(2)  "Operation  of  conservation  nurseries  for  the  furnishing  of  plants 

for  \xse  in  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations."  The  revegeta¬ 

tion  of  eroded  areas  to  which  conservation  measures  are  applied  under 
the  action  program  of  the  Service  requires  an  adequate  source  of 
suitable  planting  materials.  Through  the  operation  of  nursery  units 
plants  and  seeds  are  produced,  collected  from  wild  habitats  and  pur¬ 
chased  to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  planting  stock.  In  addition  to 
procurement,  collection  and  production  of  planting  stock,  these  nursery 
units  carry  on  a  plant  observational  program  to  find  plants  and  planting, 
methods  best  suited  for  specific  erosion  control  purposes. 

The  following  statement  indicates  the  number  of  niirseries  and  the  purchase 
or  production  and  collection  of  planting  materials  during  the  fiscal 
years  1941,  1942,  and  1943; 


I 
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S-ummary  of  Nursery  Stock  and  Seed  Production  and  Collection 


Item 

Produced  in 
Nurseries 

Collected 

Purchased 

Totals 

Number  of  nursery  projects 
Woody  plants 

Herbaceous  plants 

Grass  seed  ^pounds) 

Tree  &  shrub  seed  (pounds) 

Fiscal  Year  1941 

84,000,000  1,200,000 

41,201,000  25,000,000 

120,000  858,000 

«  498, 280 

100,000 

32 

85,200,000 

66,201,000 

1,078,000 

498,280 

Fiscal  Year  ^.942  (Revised  Estimate  July  1,  1941) 

Number  of  nursery  projects 
Woody  plants 

Herbaceous  plants 

Grass  seed  (pounds) 

Tree  and  shrub  seed  (pounds) 

72,975,215 

69,215,600 

200,000 

1,963,400 
25,000,000 
1,477,258 
464, 813 

Ip, 000, 000 

100,000 

30 

84, 938, 615 
94,215,600 

1,  777,258 
464, 813 

P;is(?al  Year  1943  (Estimated) 

Number  of  nursery  projects 
Woody  plants 

Herbaceous  Plants 

Grass  seed  (pounds) 

Tree  &  shrub  seed  (pounds) 

68,000,000 

70,000,000 

200,000 

2, 000,000 
25,000,000 

1,  600, 000 
500, 000 

15,000,000 

200,000 

30 

85,000,000 
95,000,000 
2, 000,000 
500,000 

As  a  consequence  of  a  change  in  language  in  the  1941  Appropriation  Act 
of  which  this  item  is  a  part,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Service  to 
arrange  for  the  production  of  a  portion  of  its  requirement  for  stock 
in  private  and  State  nurseries.  Large  quantity  deliveries  of  stock  under 
this  new  authority,  as  a  result  of  contracts  entered  into  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941  and  contracts  to  be  negotiated,  will  begin  in  the  fiscal  years 
1942  and  1943,  Anticipated  deliveries  of  stock  from  these  sources  are 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  tabl^,^ 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  task  of  supplying  adequate  quantities  of 
suitable  planting  stock  and  seed  for  use  in  the  soil  conservation 
program  of  the  Service,  the  nurseries  serve  as  an  assembly  point  for 
the  planting,  observation,  and  utilization  of  new  plant  materials.  In 
this  way,  the  best  types  of  plants  for  specific  planting  site  conditions 
are  obtained  and  the  most  efficient  methods  of  quantity  production  and 
field  use  are  determined. 
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(d)  EMEEGENOY  EEOSIOIT  CONTEOL,  BVEEGIAEES  BEGION,  ELOEIDA 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  $75,000 
Budget  estimate,  1943  75.  648 
Wet  increase  from  I9-C-3  for  admini- 

strative  promotions. . . .  648 


PEOJECT  STATBIffiWT 


Project 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Emeraencv  erosion  control. 
Everelades  reeion.  Florida: 

Research  and  demonstration 
work  in  soil-conservation 
control  measures,  including 
research  and  demonstration 
work  in  fire  control  and 
irrigation  construction 
work  to  eliminate  fire 
hazards,  in  the  Everglades 
region  of  Florida, • 

70,075 

75,000 

75,000 

Net  cost,  within-grade 

promotions, . ,.,, 

Unobligated  balance .  _ 

4.925 

648 

+  648 

Total, ,,,,,, . ...,, 

75,000 

75,000 

75,648 

+  648 

\VOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  The  stabilization  of  the  gro^^nd-water  table  in  the  Florida 
Everglades  region  by  controlled  drainage  and  water-holding  dykes,  levees, 
and  other  mechanical  structures  for  the  elimination  of  fire  hazards  and 
conservation  of  water  and  soil  resources. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  Uncontrolled  drainage  during  the  wet 
seasons  causes  excessive  loss  of  water  needed  for  maintaining  a  higher 
water  table  throughout  the  dry  season.  The  resulting  low  water  tables 
during  dry  seasons  are  conducive  to  extensive  damage  from  fires  and 
the  even  more  serious  soil  deterioration  brought  about  through  organic 
action.  In  the  absence  of  proper  moisture  distribution  regulatory 
measures,  full  soil  productivity  is  not  realized,  droughts  occur  and 
crop  losses  follow. 

The  Everglades  area  proper  comprises  approximately  2,700,000  acres  of 
land  of  which  over  a  million  acres  have  been  affected  to  some  degree 
by  fire.  In  many  places  during  the  last  20  years,  fire  has  burned 
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through  the  whole  depth  of  the  accumulated  peat  which  it  has  taken  2,000 
to  3,000  years  to  Imild  up.  Serious  soil  subsidence  has  occurred  over 
the  entire  100,000  acres,  approximately  ail  cultivated  land,  around 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  In  extreme  cases  the  subsidence 
has  fflottounted  to  as  much  as  4  feet  of  approximately  12  feet  of  productive 
muck  soil  in  the  immediate  area.  Proper  drainage  end  water-level  con¬ 
trol  in  the  Everglades  Region  will  conserve  the  productivity  of  these 
lands  and  open  wide  areas  for  profitable  cultivation. 

General  nlan:  Federal  funds  expended  under  this  appropriation  are  matched 
dollar-for-dollar  with  State  frmds  made  available  through  the  Florida 
Everglades  Fire  CJontrol  Board,  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  Dade 
County  fire  control  work,  and  other  political  sub-divisions  of  the  State, 

Detailed  surveys  are  being  made  to  determine  (a)  the  extent  of  de¬ 
veloped  and  undeveloped  agricultural  land  and  (b)  land-use  capabilities. 
The  initial  work  consists  of  reconnaissance  and  detailed  conservation 
and  topographic  surveys  which  are  the  source  of  basic  information  for  the 
operations  phases  of  the  program.  This  involves  the  development  of  water 
management  practices  and  fire  prevention,  and  includes  the  construction 
of  eaurthen  dikes,  control  dams,  and  related  structures. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  -program:  During  the  fiscal  year  1941  an 
experimental  water  control  system  was  completed  on  segments  of  the  North 
New  River  Canal  and  several  control  dams  were  constructed  on  other  canals 
in  the  region,  )n  the  past  year  the  Service  entered  into  cooperative 
agreementt  v;'.th  farmers  in  the  area  for  the  installation  of  field  tests 
in  diai^iage  and  irrigation  praci-ices  on  agricultural  lands.  In  addition, 
reconnaiiii^ance  arjd  detailed  suirreys  previously  under  way  were  and  are 
being  oarriad  on  with  a  view  tov/ard  determining  the  extent  of  developed 
and  potential  agricultural  land  in  the  area-,  the  land-use  capabilities, 
the  depth  and  character  of  the  muck  and  peat,  the  extent  of  the  burned- 
over  areas  and  the  nature  of  the  general  supporting  sub-strata. 

Work  thus  far  indicates  that  the  most  advantageous  results  are  likely 
to  be  obtained  from  methods  bei.rjg  dbc'ised  to  regulate  the  water  table 
by  carrying  off  excess  wat^.‘V  daring  periods  and  releasing  avail¬ 
able  water  reserves  to  raiee  the  water  table  in  areas  liable  to  ex¬ 
cessive  fire  hazards  during  dry  periods.  Some  of  the  work  completed 
includes  the  following? 

(a)  Engineering  surve3/’s: 

234  miles  of  o .•'n.'-ro.'!  base  line 

415  miles  oi  vo]: cgraphi  c  lines  (including  construction  lines) 

( b )  Soil  sr./.'  •* g  o 

850  square  milos  of  reconnaissance  surveys 

90  square  miles  of  detailed  conservation  surveys 

(c)  Construction  2 

10,9  miles  of  muck  dikes 

1.5  miles  of  rock  barrow  canal 

,3  dams  (partially  completed) 
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SUPPIEMESHTAI  IWDS 

(OoB^lete  Bureau  Statement) 

(1) 

Projects 

AJ.lp,taentQ 
■  1^41 

Setdmated 

«llQ^ents 
.  ^42 

Estimated 

allotments 

1943 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

$1,328 

••• 

(payments  for  agricultural  adjustments) 

Conservation  surveys  to  determine  the 
extent  and  distribution  of  erosion  in 
Puerto  Eico  (in  lieu  of  sugar  tax  funds) 
(1940  balance  available  in  1941) •#•.##,, 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 

37,500 

$10,000 

Resources*  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Soil  Conservation  Service):  Por  puiv 
chase  or  production  of  nursery  stock  for 
conservation  and  use  of  land  resources#. 

Special  and  Technical  Investigations. 

1,500 

1,500 

$1,500 

International  Joint  Commission, 

(United  States  and  Great  Britain) 
j  L£raA.alej:  Appraisal  of 

results  of  increasing  the  height  of 

1  ground-water  table  of  lands  adjacent  to 

1  Kootenai  Lake#. . . . . 

1  Flood  Control,  General  (Transfer  to  Agri- 

1.619.193  1/ 

906.884  zl 

262.  865 

1  culture):  Soil  conservation  operations 

in  connection  with  national  flood 
cont ro 1  program  ••••##•••#••••••#•••*•#• 

'  Development  of  Water  Facilities.  Arid 

1  and  Semi-Arid  Areas,  Department  of 

Agriculture:  Development  of  water 

facilities  in  connection  with  soil 

1  conservation  programs, . 

Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Sub- 

257.092 

315.000 

161. 310 

2.284. 984 

2.133.847 

647,555 

'  marginal  Lands  (Soil  Conservation  Ser- 

vice)  . . . . . . 

Cooperative  Farm  Forestry: 

For  cooperation  with  States 
in  conducting  intensive  farm 
forestry  demonstration  projects....,,. 
For  Prairie  States  Farm  Forestry#,..,.,. 

Total,  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry 

130, 974 

129,018 

129,018 

298.000 

130. 974 

129- 018 

427.018 

1/  Of  which  $166,652  is  estimated  to  he  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1942# 
^  Of  which  $328,401  is  estimated  to  he  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1943# 
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Projects 


Allotments 

1941 


Sstimated  Estimated 
allotments  i  allotments 
1948  ;  1943 


PuTjlio  Works  Admiifilst ration^  (Allot** 

ment  to  Agri culture «  Soil  Conserva¬ 

tion  Service)';  For  construction  of 
dams  for  storage  of  water,  roads, 
'buildings,  fences,  power  lines, 
and  other  improvements.  . . . 


:  $400,000 

I 


Emergency  Relief.  Agriculture.  Soil 

Conservation  Service.  Administrative 

Expenses  (Ti^sfer  from  V.P.A.)l 

Administrative  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  national  program 

of  soil  conservation., . . . 

Administrative  e:^enses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  land  utilization 
pro  Elects. 

7otal,  as  a'bpve. 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Pederal  Non- 

Constmction  Projects  (Transfer 

from  W.P.A, )  &  Emergency  Belief, 

Agriculture.  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Federal  Construction  Pro¬ 

jects  (Transfer  from  W.P.A.)? 

Por  a  national  program  of  soil 

conservation. . . . . 

Physical  improvements  in  connect¬ 
ion  with  the  land  utilization 

^  X*  O  ^  IT  Sim  • 

Total,  as  ahove. 

Loans.  Grants  and  Rural  Beha'bilita- 
tion;  For  development  of  water 

facilities  in  connection  with 
rural  rehabilitation  programs 

Working  Fund.  Agriculture,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (Advance  from 

Acquisition  of  Land  for  Military 

■Purposes.  National  Defense)  (Tran¬ 

sfer  from  War  Denar tment ) :  For 
acquisition  costs  (except  direct 
cost  of  land)  incident  to  purchase 
of  land  for  military  purposes 


16, 860 

6,420 

- 

23. 116 

39.976 

6.420 

555,564 

2, 150 

555.519^ 

' 

1, 111,083 

2. 150 

340, 909 

240.000 

3/ 

150.000-' 

55.000 

1/  Available  until  June  30,  1942 

2/  Of  which  $18,878  is  estimated  for  obligation  in  F,  Y,  1942 
3/  Of  which  $25,430  is  estimated  for  obligation  in  F.  Y,  1942 


-  “ 


Projects 

Allp tments 
1941 

Estimated 

Allotments 

1942 

Estimated 

Allotments 

1943  . . 

Working  Ponds.  Agriculture,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (Advance  from 

Construction  of  Buildings,  Utili- 

ties  and  Apourtenances  at  Military 

Posts  (Transfer  from  War  Depart- 

ment):  Por  acquisition  costs  (ex- 

cept  direct  cost  of  land)  incident 
to  purchase  of  land  for  military 
purposes.  . . . 

85,500 

Working  Pund,  Agriculture,  Soil 

Conae  rvati on  Se  rvi ce  ( Advance  f rom 

Expediting  Products  of  Erjuinment 

and  Supplies  for  National  Defense 

(Transfer  from  War  Department)* 

Por  acquisition  costs  (except  di¬ 
rect  cost  of  land)  incident  to 
purchase  of  land  for  military 
purpo  ses. 

6,000 

Working  Pund,  Agriculture,  Soil  Con- 

servation  Service  (Advance  from 

Construction  of  Buildings.  Utili- 
ties  and  Appurtenances)  (Transfer 

from  War  Department);  Por  acqui- 
sition  costs  (except  direct  cost  of 
land)  incident  to  purchase  of  land 
for  military  purposes, 

• 

:  25.000 

Total  Supplemental  funds  (direct 
allotments)  . 

$6,373,639 

3.916.  319 

$1,500,248 

(2)  Indirect  Allotments 


Project 


Allotments 

1941 


“  Estimated 
I  allotments 
>  1942 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

(Allotment  through  the  War  Department) 


$11,294. 176 


$6,996,517 


•  •  •  • 


I 

I 

I 


PASSsnasi^CAiiRnHG  vehigx^s 


The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  for  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cars  estimated  to  be  purchased  from  332  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  to  285 
in  the  fiscal  year  1943,  The  285  cars  to  be  p\irchased  in  the  fiscal  year 
1943  will  permit  the  replacement  of  265  vehicles  at  au  estimated  average 
net  cost,  including  freight,  of  $702  per  unit  when  exchange  allowances  on 
old  cars  are  taken  into  account,  or  a  total  net  cost  of  $200,000, 

Because  of  defense  priorities  and  the  possible  farther  curtailment  of 
automobile  production  in  1943,  authorization  is  not  requested  for  the 
replacement  of  all  units  needing  to  be  replaced.  As  of  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1941  there  were  1814  passenger-carrying  vehicles 5  in  current 
use,  A  considerable  number  of  these  units  were  purchased  in  1937,  1938 
and  1939  and  are  now,  or  will  be  in  1943,  over  five  years  old.  Intensive 
efforts  toward  preventive  inaintenance  and  adequate  repair  have  increased 
the  average  mileage  life  of  automobiles  operated  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  from  55,000  miles  in  1939  to  80,000  miles  in  1941,  Cars  are 
profitably  driven  about  16,000  miles  per  year  and  therefore  are  in  need 
of  replacement  in  five  years.  Although  one-fifth  (363)  of  the  cars  now  in 
operation  should  be  replaced,  and  although  notable  progress  toward  the 
transition  of  the  Service  program  along  the  soil  conservation  district  plan 
will  be  realized,  thereby  further  intensifying  the  need  for  vehidee  in 
view  of  the  considerations  previously  stated,  a  decrease  of  47  in  the 
number  of  cars  to  be  purchased  is  proposed. 

The  use  of  the  passenger-carrying  vehicle  is  practically  indispensable 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Bureau's  varied  activities  throughout 
the  country.  The  common  carrier  is  not  well  suited  to  this  work,  as  the 
v;ork  is  generally  performed  in  areas  where  public  transportation  is 
inadequate,  Prom  the  experience  of  the  Service  it  has  been  found  that 
Government-owned  pass^inger-carrying  vehicles,  where  continuous  and  extensive 
use  is  involved,  can  be  operated  and  maintained  with  less  cost  to  the 
Government,  including  depreciation,  than  personally-owned  cars  on  a 
reimbursement  basis.  The  replacement  of  the  vehicles  contemplated  by  these 
estimates,  therefore,  is  essential  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in 
the  most  economical  and  advantageous  manner  possible. 


A. A. A.  PEOGRAMS 

COlJ'^RVATION  AND  USE  OF  AGRICULTUHAL  LAND  RESOURCES 


This  appropriation  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  sec¬ 
tions  7  to  17,  Inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  approved  February  29,  1936  (16  U.S.C,,  590g-590q),  and  the 
Agricultural  Ad^stment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  approved  April  7,  1938 
(52  Stat..  31-70) 


Appropriation  Act,  1942  ,  . . $499,388,671 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . .  .  .  .  450 , 000 , 000 

Decrease  .  49,388,671 


PROJECT  STATEJ/IENT 


Project 

1941 

1942 

Estimated 

1943 

Estimated 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Payments  to  farmers  for  con¬ 

servation  practices  under 
Sec.  7-17,  Act  of  Feb,  29, 
1936  . 

1 

$467,370,687 

$498,196,796 

$452.a51»466 

.-$46,045,33C 

A.A.A. ,  Administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  (D.C.  and  field)  , 

11,164,365 

12,288,653 

12,288,653 

— 

Allotments  and  transfers  to 
agencies  cooperating  in 

A. A.  Act  of  1938  programs, 
as  shovm  in  budget  schedules 

2,317,177 

2,351,694 

2,607,355 

+255,661 

Total  obligations.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation 

Program . 

' 

480,852,229 

512,837,143 

467,047,474 

-45,789,669 

Transferred  for; 

Regional  Laboratories  ,  .  , 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

+500,000 

Adjustments  in  Frei^t  Rates 

74,9(50 

84.800 

85,109 

+309 

Grand  total  obligations 

483,927,129 

516,421,943 

471,132,583 

-45,289,360 

Reimbursements  from  other  ap¬ 
propriations,  bureaus  or 
agencies  . 

-12,693,247 

-3,440,427 

-2,909,648 

+  530,779 

Received  by  loan  from  Commo¬ 
dity  Credit  Corporation  .  . 

-23,000,000 

-28,412,151 

-30,000,000 

-1,587,849 

Repayment  of  loan  from  Commo¬ 
dity  Credit  Corporation 

4-17,309,734 

4-14,819,306 

4-11,777,065 

-.3,042,241 

1940  unobligated  balance  re- 
appropriated  in  1941  ,  .  . 

-27,021,503 

— 

- - 

— 

Transferred  to  Salaries  and 
expenses,  public  buildings 
and  grounds  in  the  D.  C. 

-^34,627 

Total  ...... 

438,556,740 

499,388,671 

450,000,000 

- - 

-49,388,671 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


As  indicated  by  the  above  statements  there  is  a  decrease  of  $49,388,671 
in  the  appropriation  requested  for  1943.  This  proposed  reduction  will  be 
applied  equally  to  the  acreage  adjustment  payments  and  those  for  soil  con¬ 
serving  and  soil  building  practices. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language,  the  effect  of  which 
are  as  follows. 

(1)  to  eliminate  the  authorization  for  the  replacement  in  the  fiscal  year 

1942  of  an  automobile  for  the  official  use  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration; 

(2)  to  substitute  ’’July"  for  "September"  since  this  change  will  facilitate 
the  administration  of  agricultural  conservation  programs  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  where  programs  beginning  July  1,  and  ending  June  30,  conform 
better  with  farming  operations  than  programs  starting  and  ending  at  a 
later  date.  Ihe  proposed  change  will  make  it  possible  for  conservation 
payments  to  be  made  earlier  in  the  year  in  such  sections; 

(3)  to  substitute  "$4,000,000"  for  "$3,500,000"  for  the  four  regional 
research  laboratories,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  202  (a)  to 
202  (e),  inclusive;  (This  item  is  explained  under  the  heading  "Regional 
Research  Laboratories") 

(4)  to  substitute  "1942,  1943,  and  1944"  for  "1941  and  1942"  in  order 
to  permit  the  ordering  of  conservation  materials  and  services  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  not  only  the  1942  and  1943  programs  which  will 
be  current  during  the  fiscal  year  1943,  but  also  in  connection  with 
the  1944  program.  This  need  has  arisen  due  to  the  fact  that  programs 
are  now  being  started  at  an  earlier  date  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country,  and  in  at  least  five  States,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  1944 
program  will  begin  July  1,  1943.  Conservation  materials  and  services 
in  connection  with  that  program  should  be  ordered  during  May  and  June, 
1943,  in  order  that  certain  materials  be  available  for  delivery  and 
distribution  in  July; 

(5)  to  insert  appropriate  language  in  order  that  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  the  head  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources" 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  may  be  used 

to  purchase  conservation  materials  and  services  in  connection  with  the 

1943  program,  the  situation  being  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
immediately  preceding  paragraph; 

(6)  to  eliminate  the  proviso  relating  to  the  availability  of  the  funds 
provided  by  section  32  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  and  for  other  purposes"  apuroved  August  24,  1935, 
since  that  proviso,  as  amended,  is  included  under  the  head  "E^qportation 
and  Domestic  Consumption  of  Agricultural  Commodities,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture"; 
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(7)  to  eliminatev  the  reference  to  the  availability  of  the  1941  fiscal  year 
approprlatibn  ''P^:3t|y^Payment8»  Department  of  Agriculture'*  throu^  the 
f  i  seal  year  ’1943  J ; ;  ’  ^  ’ 


t-V ‘  , 

(8)  to  eliminatb  reference  to  payments  to  be  made  to  persons  farming  as 
tenants  or  shArecroiipeff  on  cropland  owned  by  the  United  States  as  it  is 
not  anticipated  t^t  "BUCh  Bjeceptions  will  be  made  in  the  future; 


(9)  to  add  new  lahgvw^  at  the  end  of  the  item  "Conservation  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land 'Pfifobrees"  as  follows:  "beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1942,  each  approp^atipn  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
into  effect,  any'pjj^^rhm  administered  through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  ma3^|- the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  reimbursed  out 
of  the  then  current^'a^ropriation  for  the  agency  affected,  for  a  fair 
share  of  the  adminisihative  ej^jense,  as  estimated  periodically  or  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  of  maintaining  regis¬ 
ters  of  indebtedness  and  making  out  of  such  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  appropriation,  set-offs  under  the  order  entered  by  the  Secretary 
on  May  8,  1937,  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  amended,  in  favor  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government". 


This  language  is  necessary  because  of  the  increasing  volume  of  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  checking  appro^dmately  6,000,000  applications  for  payment  against 
the  register  of  indebtedness  maintained  in  each  State  and  county  office. 
Over  twenty  percent  of  the  67,500  debtors  listed  thereon  (excluding  ap¬ 
proximately  400,000  cases  of  indebtedness  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  arising  out  of  crop  insurance  premium  advances)  are  for 
items  of  indebtedness  due  and  payable  to  other  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  which  have  requested  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
to  collect  from  cooperators  under  the  farm  programs.  These  items  repre¬ 
sent  indebtedness  totaling  $2,500,000.  The  cost  of  compiling,  maintaining, 
and  checking  the  Register  of  Indebtedness  and  the  cost  of  effecting  set¬ 
offs  is  borne  entirely  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  out 
of  funds  appropriated  for  making  payments  to  farmers  and  no  compensatory 
duties  are  performed  by  the  bureaus  and  agencies  for  which  such  collec¬ 
tions  are  made.  The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  in  his  decision  A-44022, 
dated  June  7,  1938,  that  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  "does  not  authorize 
the  transfer  of  aj^ropriated  funds  from  one  department  or  agency  of  the 
government  to  another  for  use  in  paying  administrative  expenses  of  such 
department  or  agency  incident  to  the  performance  of  duties  properly  per¬ 
taining  to  it  or  which  regularly  may  be  required  of  it,"  The  decision 
further  states  that  "any  expenses  incident  to  the  withholding  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  payments  otherwise  due  from  it  which 
properly  are  for  applying  against  indebtednesses  to  the  United  States  of 
the  persons  to  whom  such  payments  otherwise  are  due  are  to  be  home  by 
the  appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture."  Accordingly 
the  addition  of  this  language  will  permit  reimbiirsement  to  the  AAA  which 
cannot  be  done  under  existing  legislation. 
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T/OHK  UNEER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General ; 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  concerned  with  carrying  into  effect 
the  programs  formulated  \inder  Sections  7  to  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and  under  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (except  the  making  of  payments  under 
Sections  303  and  381  and  the  provisions  of  Titles  IV  and  V), 

Objective ; 

The  aims  of  the  agricultural  conservation  and  related  programs  are; 

(1)  to  direct  farming  efforts  toward  the  production  of  those  agricultural 
commodities  needed  hy  this  nation  and  our  allies  by  diverting  lands  from 
the  production  of  those  commodities  of  which  there  is  an  excess; 

(2)  to  increase  farm  income  by  providing  farmers  with  a  means  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  market  supplies  and  prices  of  their  products  through  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  loans,  and  crop  insurance; 

(3)  to  preserve  and  b\iild  up  the  nation's  soil  resources  by  planting  soil- 
conserving  crops  and  carrying  out  soil-building  practices; 

(4)  to  protect  rivers  and  harbors  against  the  results  of  soil  erosion 
and  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  navigability  of  waters  and  water  courses  and 
in  flood  control. 

The  problem  and  its  significance; 

During,  and  immediately  following,  the  first  World  War  farmers  increased 
production  to  meet  wartime  demands  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices. 
Over  40  million  acres  of  grassland  were  plowed  up  and  the  results  remain 
with  us  today  in  the  form  of  erosion,  areas  subject  to  dust  storms,  lower 
farm  income,  etc.  An  attempt  is  even  now  "being  made  to  restore  that  land 
to  some  form  of  safe  use.  As  production  increased  due  to  expansion  and 
improved  production  methods,  surplusses  piled  up  and  at  the  same  time 
farm  markets  diminished  because  of  the  loss  of  exports  throu^  foreign  and 
domestic  tariff  policies.  These  protective  tariffs  together  with  other 
industrial  devices  kept  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  high  and  the 
actual  buying  power  of  farm  products  became  progressively  lower.  The 
farmers,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  lower  income  further 
increased  production  with  the  result  that  by  1930  more  than  100  million 
acres  which  shoxild  never  have  been  in  cultivation  were  seriously  damaged 
by  erosion.  It  was  recognized  that  there  was  urgnet  need  for  an  organized 
farm  program  to  assist  the  farmOr  in  adjusting  his  production  to  meet  the 
changing  demand  situation  and  to  provide  for  soil  conservation. 

The  enactment  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  provided 
for  the  soil  conservation  features  of  the  present  programs  and  farmers 
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received  payments  for  shifting  acreages  from  soil-depleting  to  soil- 
conserving  crops  and  for  carrying  out  soil-huilding  and  soil-  conserving 
practices  on  farm  and  range  lands#  It  was  evident,  however,  that  a  soil 
conservation  program  by  Itself  was  not  broad  enough  to  protect  the  income 
and  status  of  the  farmer. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  was  enacted  to  supplement  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and  these  acts  provided  for; 

(1)  conservation  payments  to  producers  who  plant  within  their  acreage 
allotments  of  soil-depleting  crops  and  carry  out  soil-building  practices; 

(2)  parity  payments (when  appropriations  are  made  therefor  and  if  required 
under  the  formula)  to  producers  of  the  commodities  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice  upon  their  normal  production  of  such  commodities; 

(3)  commodity  loans  to  support  farm  prices  and  store  reserves; 

(4)  marketing  control  of  surpluses  when  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  voting  and  a  penalty  on  those  producers  who  market  in  excess 
of  their  quotas? 

(5)  crop  insurance  on  wheat  and  cotton. 

Marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  only  in  years  of  unusually  burdensome 
supplies  in  order  to  regulate  marketing  and  to  assxire  a  fair  share  of 
the  market  to  those  farmers  who  are  adjusting  their  production  in  an 
effort  to  balance  supplies  with  demand.  Quotas  are  applicable  to  non¬ 
cooperators  to  the  same  extent  as  cooperators  and  producers  are  penalized 
on  marketings  in  excess  of  quotas. 

Loans  which  are  made  on  agricultural  commodities  in  years  of  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  and  low  prices  hold  surplus  supplies  off  the  market  until  needed. 

This  builds  up  an  ever  normal  granary,  a  reserve  supply  which  can  be  drawn 
upon  when  the  necessity  arises. 

In  this  period  of  world  crisis,  agriculture  has  much  to  contribute  to 
national  defense.  Since  it  is  our  slogan  that  "food  will  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace”  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  with 
its  direct  line  of  contact  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  each 
farmer  of  the  nation,  will  continue  to  make  all  of  its  facilities  avail¬ 
able  for  any  additional  work  leading  towards  a  victorious  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is  particularly  fortunate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  flexibility  of  its  programs  to  meet  changing  conditions,  and 
the  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to  step  up  the  production  of  certain  food 
supplies  such  as  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  soy  beans,  peas,  dairy  products  and 
poultry  needed  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  our  allies.  The  production 
of  certain  commodities  of  which  there  are  surpluse«'»  due  to  the  loss  of 
export  markets  will  be  curtailed  and  the  production  of  certain  other  com¬ 
modities  will  be  kept  steady.  The  planting  of  soil-conserving  crops  during 
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the  last  few  years  has  helped  materially  in  providing  grazing  lands  and 
feed  for  the  accelerated  production  of  dairy  products,  hogs,  and  other 
products,  and  the  soil-building  practices  being  carried  out  at  present 
will  store  fertility  in  the  soil  which,  when  needed,  can  be  converted  in¬ 
to  the  desired  food  and  fiber. 


Ihe  following  table  compares  1942  goals  with  estimated  production  in 
1941  and  with  average  production  for  the  1936-1940  period* 


Commodity 

Unit 

1936-40 

Average 

Est.  1941 

1942  goal 
or  expected 
production 

Sugar,  Hice  and  Beans 

Sugar 

Acres 

Cane  285,000 
Beet  800,000 

No  acreage 
limit  expected 

Eye 

fi 

3,533,000 

(harvested) 

3,436,000 

(harvested) 

Same  as  1941 

Rice 

II 

1,047,000 

1,186,000 

1,200,000 

Dry  beans 

II 

1,880,000 

2,220,000 

Same  as  1941 

Potatoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Acres 

3,132,000 

2,988,000 

Abt.  3,060,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 

II 

836,000 

843,000 

"  850,000 

Vegetables 

Commercial  Vegetables 
Fresh  Use 

Processed 

Farm  gardens 

Acres 

II 

No. 

1,824,000 

1,319,000 

1,843,000 

1,487,000 

4,431,000 

1,935,000 

1,500,000 

Abt.  5,760,000 

Fruits 

Citrus  fruit 

Deciduous 

Fresh  use 

Canned 

Dried 

Tons 

Tons 

Cases 

Tons 

4,800,000 

9,000,000  1/ 
28,300,000 

550,000 

5,200,000 

9,600,000  1/ 
33,000,000 
600,000 

(Since  fruit 
(production  can* 
(not  be  quickly 
(increased  em- 
(phasis  will  be 
(on  better  dis- 
(tribution  and 
(prevention  of 
(waste. 

Total  fresh  production  for  all  uses,  except  than  non-commercial  apples  are  not 
included. 
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Commodity 

Unit 

1936-40 

Est.  1941 

1942  goal 
or  expected 
production 

Forest  Products 

Lumlier 

Bd.  ft. 

24,800,000,000 

31,500,000,000 

32,000,000,000 

Pulp  wood 

Cords 

9,300,000 

15,000,000 

15,800,000 

All  other  wood 

CU.  Ft. 

5,300,000,000 

5,850,000,000 

6,100,000,000 

Naval  stores 
Turpentine 

Bbls. 

452,000 

285,000 

400,000 

Milk  and  Eggs 

Milk 

Lbs. 

106,640,000,000 

116,809,000,000 

125,000,000,000 

Eggs 

Doz. 

3,400,000,000 

3,676,000,000 

4,000,000,000 

Meat  Animals 

Hogs 

Number 

Slaughtered 

63,196,000 

71,000,000 

79,300,000 

Beef  &  Veal 

H 

24,850,000 

25,100,000 

28 , 000 , 000 

Chickens 

It 

644,000,000 

680,000,000 

750,000,000 

Lamh  &  Mutton 

It 

21,902,000 

22,400,000 

22,900,000 

Feed  Grains  and  Hay 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Grain  sorghums 

All  hay 

Acres 

II 

11 

11 

II 

93,980,000 

36,992,000 

12,881,000 

9,303,000 

69,025,000 

87,363,000 

38,197,000 

14,813,000 

9,285,000 

73,933,000 

87  1/2  to  90mil. 
Abt.40,000,000 
14]^  to  14  1/2 
mil. 

9  1/4  to  9  1/2 
mil. 

74  to  75  mil. 

Cotton,  Wheat  and  Tobacco 

Cotton 

Acres 

27,858,000 

23,519,000 

22  to  24  mil. 

Wheat 

II 

72,049,000 

63,503,000 

50  to  55  mil. 

Tobacco : 
Flue-cured 

II 

955,600 

747,700 

Abt.  762,000 

Burley 

II 

388 , 000 

363,900 

"  358,000 

Other  domestic 

II 

297,200 

264,900 

''  247,000 

.  .  I  !■  V.'  ■■■' 


Commodity 

Unit 

1936-40 

Est.  1941 

1942  goal 
or  e^qjected 
production 

Oil  Crops 

Peanuts  threshed 

Acres 

1,736,000 

1,908,000 

1,600,000  for  nuts 
1,900,000  for  oil ^ 

Soybeans  for  beans 

II 

3,433,000 

5,v950,000 

7,000,000 

Flaxseed 

II 

1,696,000 

3,228,000 

Same  as  1941 

2/  In  addition  to  peanut  acreage  allotments. 


The  programs  being  carried  out  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  are  administered  in  Wadiington  on  a  regional  b  asis  with  a  director  for  each 
of  the  Western,  North  Central,  Southern,  East  Central,  Northeast,  and  Insxilar 
Divisions  with  operating  divisions  to  serve  all  regions. 

The  local  administration  of  the  AAA  programs  is  in  the  hands  of  State, 
county  and  community  committees  of  farmers.  -^11  cooperating  farmers  are  members 
of  county  agricultural  conservation  associations  and  the  business  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  carried  out  throu^  elected  committees  -  commiinity  and  county.  There  is 
a  county  committee  in  each  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States  and  there 
are  approximately  24,000  community  committees. 

The  community  committee  bears  the  responsibility  for  explaining  the  program 
in  terms  of  its  application  to  individual  farms  and  otherwise  to  assist  the 
county  committees  in  applying  the  farm  program  to  the  community. 

The  county  committeep  elected  by  community  committee  delegates,  review  forms, 
and  other  documents  filed  in  the  county  in  connection  with  the  programs,  appor¬ 
tion  county  acreage  allotments  among  individual  farms  in  accordance  with 
standards  specified  in  the  Act,  fix  soil- building  goals,  supervise  preparation 
of  applications  for  payment  and  perform  general  county  administrative  functions. 

The  State  committees  are  in  general  administrative  charge  of  the  farm  programs 
in  the  Sto-te.  Their  work,  in  part,  is  to  reviev;  county  recommendations  for 
acreage  allotments  and  soil-building  goals,  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of 
county  committees,  to  advise  the  regional  director  on  general  policy  within  the 
State,  to  outline  soil-building  and  range -building  practices,  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  programs  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  ne?/  programs. 

Through  farmer  administration  the  AAA  supplies  a  direct  channel  through  which 
information  may  go  to  farmers  and  through  which  the  demands,  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  farmers  have  flowed  to  shape  the  program  to  make  in  constantly 
more  democratic  and  effective.  The  AAA  State  and  county  chairmen  have  been 
designated  as  chairmen  of  the  USDA  Defense  Boards  and  all  other  facilities  of 
the  AAA  are  being  utilized  or  coordinated  with  the  "Food  for  Victory"  work. 
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CC:;S5RVATI0M  AND  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RESOURCES. 

DEPARniENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


USES  AND  I^IARKETS  FOR  FARI.!  COMMODITIES,  REGIONAL  LABORATORIES 

(Allotment  of  funds,  pursuant  to  Sec,  202(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938) 

Explanatory  material  for  this  item  will  be  found  in  the  explanatory 
notes  immediately  following  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Engineering. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  U3S  OF  AGRICULTURi;L  LAI\fD  RESOURCES. 

DEPARTIICNT  OF  .^AGRICULTURE 


/•JDJUSTLSNTS  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  FARJi  PRODUCTS 


(.LLlotment  of  funds,  pursuant  to  Sec,  201(a)  -  (d) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938) 


Explanatory  material  for  this  item  i^vill  be  found  in  the  explanatory 
notes  for  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 


C<v.' 


parity  PAYIffiMTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  . . .  $212,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . . . .  (a) 


(a)  The  estimates  for  1943  provide  for  the  reappropriation  of 
the  unobligated  balances  of  the  1942  and  1941  parity  payment 
appropriations,  if  any,  and,  in  addition,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  each  additional  commitments  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  provide  for  full  parity  payments  on  the  five 
basic  commodities, 

PROJECT  STATEJCERT 


1 

Project 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Parity  payments  to  farmers 
under  Section  303,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  . 

$212, 128, 110 

$207,192,859 

$6,282,  212 

-$200,910  ,  647(1) 

!^ri  cultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses  (D.C,  and 
field) 

2, 682, 558 

^  y 

3,973,824 

3,973,824 

tiet  allotments  and  transfers 

to  other  agencies  coopera¬ 
ting  in  parity  programs,  as 
shown  in  Budget  schedules. 

792.476 

768.903 

836.  227 

■*■67.324 

Crand  total  obligations  ,, 

215, 603, 144 

211,935,586 

11,092,263 

-200, 843, 323 

1940  unobligated  balance  re— 

appropriated  for  1941 

-7,974,171 

— 

— 

— 

1941  unobligated  balance  re- 

apropilated  for  1943  . 

+  2,015,516 

— 

-2,015,516 

-2,015,516 

1940  parity  program  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  in  1941 

' 

—6,  665, 245 

— 

— 

— 

1941  parity  program  obligatiros 
incurred  in  1942  . 

■^9,012,333 

-9,012,333 

— 

+9,012,333 

1942  parity  program  obliga- 

tions  incurred  in  1943  ... 

— 

48,076,747 

-9,076,  747 

-18,153,494 

Transferred  to  ’’Salaries  and 
expenses,  Public  Buildings 
and  grounds  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Public 
Buildings  Administration” 

+  8.423 

1 

■■  ■  — '  — —Total — . ... . 

212.000.000 

212.000.000 

j 

i 

1 

i  -212.000.000(1) 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(l)  As  indicated  above,  there  is  a  decrease  of  $212,000,000  in  the 
amount  of  the  direct  appropriation  requested  at  this  time  for  1943, 
However,  the  proposed  language  provides  for  the  reappropriation  of 
the  unobligated  balances  of  the  1942  and  1941  parity  payment  appro« 
priations,  if  any,  and,  in  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  additional  commitments  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  for  full  parity  payments  on  the  five  basic  commodities. 
Indications  at  this  time  are  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the 
$212,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  last  year  for  1942  parity 
payments  will  be  needed  for  that  purpose  and  that  the  unobligated 
balance,  if  any,  will  not  be  substantial. 

The  1943  parity  payment  appropriation  or  authorization  now  pro¬ 
posed  ^^ould  be  for  the  puipose  of  making  up  the  disparity  between 
the  farm  price  and  the  parity  price  of  1942  crops.  Eligibility 
for  such  payments  would  be  contingent  upon  compliance  with  the  1943 
agricultural  conservation  program  which  could  not  be  determined  un¬ 
til  the  1944  fiscal  year  except  with  respect  to  winter  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers,  Therefore,  1943  parity  payments  may  without  hardship,  and 
in  most  cases  would  necessarily  be  deferred  until  the  fiscal  year 
1944,  Accordingly,  no  direct  appropriation  is  provided  in  the 
1943  budget,  but  the  language  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  assure  the  producers  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
and  tobacco  that  such  payments  would  be  appropriated  for  and  made 
at  the  appropriate  time.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate 
at  this  time  how  much  of  a  direct  parity  payment  appropriation 
would  be  needed  for  1943  parity  payments,  Hovrever,  if  farm  prices 
on  all  these  basic  crops  are  below  85  percent  of  parity  for  the 
1942  crop  year  a  maximum  of  approximately  $238,000,000  would  be 
indicated. 


CHAtJGBS  IN  LAN&UAGE 


The  Budget  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language,  the  effect 
of  which  are  as  follows* 

(1)  To  insert  language  reappropriating  the  unobligated  balances  of 
the  appropriations  made  under  this  head  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Appropriation  Acts  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942,  to  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1946,  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make 
such  additional  commitments  or  incur  such  additional  obligations  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  full  parity  payments; 

(2)  to  provide  language  whereby  the  administrative  expenses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field  in  connection  with  the  1943 
parity  program  will  not  exceed  $5,000,000,  since  it  is  anticipated  that 
such  amount  will  be  sufficient  for  such  puipose; 
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(3)  to  change  the  applicable  years  as  required; 

(4)  to  make  all  of  the  factors  in  the  formula  for  determining  the 
rate  of  1943  parity  payments  based  on  the  1942  crop.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  proviso  inserted  in  the  1942  parity  payment  language  by 
the  Congress  the  maximum  rate  of  1942  parity  payments  is  limited  to 
the  amounts  by  which  the  average  farm  price  or  the  prevailing  basic 
loan  rate,  whichever  is  the  higher,  for  the  crop  year  1941  plus  the 
applicable  rate  of  payment  for  that  commodity  azmounced  under  the 
1942  agricultural  conservation  program  falls  below  the  parity  price 
determined  for  that  commodity.  The  Budget  proposes  that  the  cor¬ 
responding  proviso  for  the  1943  parity  payment  appropriation  language 
be  worded  so  that  the  1942  agricultural  conservation  program  rate 
will  be  used  instead  of  the  1943  agricultural  conservation  program 
rate,  thereby  providing  a  formula  under  which  all  the  factors  used 

in  determining  the  rates  of  payment  apply  to  the  1942  crop, 

(5)  to  eliminate  the  provisos  relating  to  the  1941  parity  payment 
program,  since  they  are  not  necessary  in  the  1943  appropriation 
language. 


WOEK  UimER  THIS  APPROPPIATIOH 


General: 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 

Ob„tecj;iy:ei 

The  objective  of  the  Parity  Program  is  to  assist  farmers,  by  means 
of  making  parity  payments  to  the  extent  possible  with  the  funds  avail¬ 
able,  to  obtain  parity  prices  for  wheat,  cotton,  com,  rice,  and  to¬ 
bacco, 

Tha  nroblan^  it^a  aj  f i  : 

During  the  past  year  the  various  factors  affecting  parity  prices  and 
parity  income  to  farmers  have  been  undergoing  considerable  change.  Parm 
prices  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  have  advanced  materially. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  prices  vjhich  the  farmer  pays  for  his  imple¬ 
ments,  food,  feed,  fertilizer,  shelter,  and  labor,  have  advanced.  The  net 
result  is  that,  ivhile  at  this  time  farm  prices  are  nearer  to  parity  prices 
than  they  were  last  year,  indications  are  that  the  prices  of  the  things 
which  the  farmer  buys  with  his  income  and  the  cost  of  farm  labor  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  during  the  1942  marketing  year  and  there  is  a  stronger 
indication  that  farm  prices  vdll  be  stabilized  at  the  loan  rates  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  This  conclusion  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  large  inventories  of  the  basic  farm  coimaodities 
will  have  the  effect  of  leveling  off  the  price  to  the  farmer  of  such  com¬ 
modities  while  shortages  of  farm  equipment,  farm  labor,  fertilizers,  etc. 
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vdll  cause  the  cost  of  production  of  the  basic  crop?  to  continue  to  in¬ 
crease, 

l>lan  of  work 

The  Act  provides  that  parity  payments  may  be  made  to  producers  of 
cotton,  com,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  with  the  further  provision  that 
funds  available  for  such  payments  shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  be  apportioned  to  these  commodities  in  proportion  to  the  amount  by 
which  each  fails  to  reach  jjailty  income.  Parity  income  for  each  commodity 
is  considered  to  be  a  normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of 
such  commodity  times  the  parity  price  (in  the  case  of  com,  that  part  of 
a  normal  year's  consumption  and  exports  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  com  production  in  the  commercial  corar-producing  area  was  of 
the  United  States  production  during  the  five  years  1928-1932  inclusive). 

The  program  provides  for  (l)  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments  for  the 
crops  to  which  the  program  is  applicable;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  yield  per  acre  for  each  such  crop  for  each  farm;  (3)  the  determination 
of  performance;  and  (4)  division  of  payments. 

The  local  administration  of  the  program  is  accomplished  tuider  the  direction 
of  State,  county,  and  community  committees  which  administer  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program,  and  the  farm  acreage  allotments  and  normal 
yields  established  under  the  conservation  program  are  also  used  as  a  basis 
for  determining  performance  under  the  parity  program. 

Under  the  1941  Parxty  Program  payments  are  made  to  those  producers  who 
p3.ant  within  their  aci-cage  aiictments.  If  allotments  are  exceeded,  the 
parity  payraeat  with  "e.-:p«ct  to  the  commodity  shall  be  reduced  by  not  more 
than  10  per  ceniun.  t'oc  each  1  percentum,  or  fraction  thereof,  by  which  the 
acreage  planted  the  '.ommodity  is  in  excess  of  such  allotment.  Pre¬ 
viously,  a  prodjoer  who  ovsrplanted  or  offset  performance  by  overplanting 
on  another  farm  or  by  overplanting  another  crop  to  which  the  program 
applied,  was  not  eligible  to  receive  a  payment. 

Rates  for  the  1941  Parity  Program  were  determined  within  the  limits 
of  available  funds  in  accordance  with  applicable  legislation  as  soon  as 
the  season  average  prices  became  available.  These  rates  are  as  follows? 


Cotton . . 

Co  rii.  e  , 

Wxieat 

Rice 

Tobacco(Plue) 
Other  Cigar, 


1,38  cents  per  pound 
5,0  cents  per  bushel 


10,0  cents  per  bushel 


20,0  cents  per  cwt, 
,6  cents  per  pound 
,7  cents  per  pound 
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THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1937 


Appropriation  Act,  1942  .  $47,962,910 

Budget  Estimate,  1943  .  47,962,910 


PROJECT  STATETifflNT 


Project 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or  de¬ 
crease  ^ 

Administration  of  Sugar  Act  of  1937 

1939  Unobligated  balance  re- 
appropriated  in  1941 

Total 

•$47,975,000 

-1,300,000 

$47,962,910 

•$47,962,910 

46,675,000 

47,962,910 

47,962,910 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

There  is  no  change  in  the  Budget  in  the  estimated  amount  required  for  the  fiscal 
year  1943  as  compared  with  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  19^. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  1943  Budget  the  hill  providing  for  the  contin^aance  o 
the  Sugar  Act  has  been  approved  by  the  President.  This  act  includes  authorization 
for  additional  sugar  payments  if  appropriation  is  made  therefor.  It  is  estimate 
that  this  authorization  would  require  an  additional  appropriation  of  approximately 
$10,000,000. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows. 

In  line  four,  substitution  of  the  word,  "including",  for  the  word,  "and  ,  to 
clarify  the  meaning. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General; 

This  anpropriation  is  used  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of' 1937,  approved  September  1,  1937,  (50  Stat.  903-916),  as  extended  by 
Public,  No.  860,  approved  October  15,  1940,  and  Public  Law-  No.  386,  approved 
December  26,  1941.  At  the  time  of  submission  of  this  estimate,  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  provides  for  payment  on  the  1941  crop,  which  will  be  larply 
made  in  the  fiscal  year  1942,  and  for  quotas  and  marketing  allotments,  effective 
through  the  calendar  year  1941.  Pursuant  to  Title  IV  of  this  Act,  excise  taxes 
amounting  to  approximately  $68,000,000  are  collected  annually  through  the 
Treasury  Department.  Appropriation  for  each  fiscal  year  of  a  sum  no^  o  exc  e 
$55,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  administration  of  this  Act  is  authorized  by 
Section  502  of  the  Act. 
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013.1  ectlves: 

The  oh.jectives  of  the  sugar  program  are: 

(l)  the  establishment  of  quotas  and  allotments  regulating  the  supply  of  sugar 
available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United  States  from  all  foreign 
and  domestic  sugar  producing  areas  supplying  the  United  States  market  which 
will  (a)  stabilize  the  price  of  sugar  so  that  the  consumers  are  not  required 
to  pay  average  prices  in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic 
industry  as  a  whole,  (b)  protect  the  domestic  industry,  and  (c)  sustain  or 
expand  an  export  trade  with  countries  marketing  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

(S)  the  malcing  of  conditional  payments  to  producers  in  the  domestic  areas 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  commercially  recoverable  from  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  grown  on  farms  for  the  extraction  of  sugar,  or  liquid 
sugar  conditioned  upon  (a)  the  elimination  of  child  labor;  (b)  payment  of 
fair  or  equitable  wages  to  field  laborers;  (c)  ad.justment  of  the  production 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  on  each  farm  to  the  amount  required  to  provide 
the  farm's  proportionate  share  of  the  corresponding  sugar  market  quota;  (d) 
in  the  case  of  processor-growers,  the  payment  to  other  growers  from  whom 
they  purchase  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for 
such  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane;  and  (e)  the  carrying  out  of  approved  farming 
practices  for  preserving  and  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  for 
preventing  soil  erosion. 

(3)  The  making  of  surveys  and  investigations  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  and  also  the  making  of  recommendations  in  accordance  therewith 
with  respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  between  the  producers 
and  processors  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  contracts  between  laborers  and  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane. 

■he  problem  and  its  significance; 

Declaration  of  war  with  Japan  has  created  an  emergency  situation  v/ith  respect 
to  sugar. 

Transference  of  a  large  percentage  of  available  shipping  bottoms  to  delivery  of 
war  supplies  coupled  with  grave  dangers  to  shipping  in  the  Far  East  makes  it 
highly  improbable  that  any  sugar  may  be  secured  from  the  Philippines.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  continental  and  nearby  off-shore 
production  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  be  sustained  or  expanded  to  compensate 
for  an  apparently  shipping  situation  and  the  increased  demands  upon  this 

industry  for  a  wai  -tiime  supply  of  alcohol.  About  70^  of  the  nation's  sxogar 
supply  in  normal  times  is  delivered  by  water  transportation.  Only  by  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  program  of  conditional  payments  and  assurance  of  protection  through 
a  quota  system  can  the  continental  producers  be  induced  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  production. 

The  sugar  program  has  in  most  years  been  a  maintenance  program,  not  a  restric¬ 
tive  program.  A  large  number  of  mainland  producers  have  been  able  to  plant 
their  desired  acreage  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  in  every  year  of  the  program, 
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without  limitation,  iflfith  reference  to  goals  for  food  production,  Secretary 
Wickard  stated  on  September  8,  1941,  that  no  limitation  on  sugar  beet 
and  sugarcane  acreage  is  expected  in  1942.  The  speculative  increase  in 
stigar  prices  in  the  late  summer  made  it  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  on  August  14,  ^,1941  to  place  a  price  ceiling  of  3.50 
cents  per  po\ind  on  raw  sugar.  It  Is  believed  that  the  higher  trend  of 
sugar  prices,  together  with  subsidies  to  producers  should  make  possible  the 
maintenance  of  the  continental  sugar  production  in  spite  of  the  increased 
income  available  from  alternative  crops  in  the  beet  sugar  producing  area 
and  the  developing  scarcity  of  labor  in  some  rural  communities. 

Plan  of  work: 

The  Administrator  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  and  Conservation  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  responsible  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  central  responsibility  for 
administration  of  the  sugar  program  is  lodged  in  the  Sugar  Division  while 
the  field  work  in  connection  with  the  making  of  payments  to  producers 
is  performed  through  the  several  regional  divisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  which  are  likewise  engaged  in  making  the  pay¬ 
ments  in  various  geographic  areas  in  connection  with  other  programs  of 
that  Administration. 

Pursuant  to  Title  II  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Sugar  Division  works  out  for 
approval  of  the  Secretary  findings  of  total  sugar  consumption  require¬ 
ments  of  the  continental  Iftiited  States  for  each  calendar  year  and  prepares 
for  ultimate  approval  of  the  Secretary  regulations  establishing  sugar 
marketing  quotas  for  all  producing  areas  which  market  sugar  in  continental 
United  States  and  allotments  of  such  quotas.  It  administers  the  quotas 
and  allotments  established. 

The  Sugar  Division  prepares,  after  public  hearings,  determinations  and 
regulations,  procedures  and  instructions  relating  to  production  payments 
and  deficiency  and  abandonment  payments  to  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  pro¬ 
ducers  in  five  domestic  areas,  determinations  of  fair  prices  to  be  paid 
growers  by  grower-processors  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Government  pay¬ 
ments,  and  determinations  of  labor  and  wage  standards  requisite  for  con¬ 
ditional  payments.  Payments  are  made  in  the  sugar  beet  area  by  the  North 
Central  and  Western  Divisions,  in  the  mainland  sugarcane  area  by  the 
Southern  Division  and  in  Ilawaii,  Puerto  Pico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
the  Division  of  Special  Programs. 

The  Sugar  Division  compiles  the  official  Departmental  sugar  statistics 
involved  in  the  execution  of  the  payment  programs,  quotas  and  allotment 
programs  and  the  administrative  control  thereof.  It  conducts  research 
looking  toward  an  equitable  balancing  between  the  interests  of  growers 
and  processors,  laborers  and  growers,  and  consumers  of  sugar,  making 
public  certain  findings  of  fact  derived  therefrom,  and  conducting  in¬ 
vestigations  required  in  the  general  administration  of  the  Act. 
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A&RI  CULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  AJDMI HI  STRATI  OM 

(a)  CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RESOURCES,  DEPARTJfflNT  OP 

AGRICULTURE 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  allotments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin* 
istration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading*  The  appropriation  is 
discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  caption  "Conservation  and 
Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture." 

(h)  PARITY  PAYMENTS,  DEPARTl^IENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  allotments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading.  The  appropriation  is 
discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  xinder  the  caption  "Parity  Payments, 
Department  of  Agriculture," 

(c)  EXPORTATION  AND  DOIBSTIC  CONSUMPTION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  COm^ODITIES, 

DEPARTMEIW  OP  AGRICULTURE  (AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTIffiNT  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION) 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  the  allotment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  for  expenses  of  county  agricultural  conservation  committees 
in  the  administration  of  the  1941  supplementary  cotton  program  and  the  cotton 
mattress  and  comforter  program, 

(d)  PAYliENTS  POR  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTI'ffiNT,  DEPARTI^ENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  from  the  balance  of  the  $396,185,000 
appropriated  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1936,  These  funds 
are  available  until  e^tpended  to  meet  all  obligations  and  commitments  in¬ 
cluding  salaries  and  administrative  e:qpenses  theretofore  incurred  or  to  be 
incurred  and  rental  and  benefit  payments  in  connection  with  adjustment  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  in  which  partial  performance 
had  been  effected  by  the  farmers  and  where  applications  for  contracts  were 
made  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  by  farmers  who  had  in  good  faith  made  ad¬ 
justments  in  acreage  and  otherwise  substantially  coa^lied  with  the  require¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  crop  program,  regardless  of  whether  contracts 
had  been  signed.  This  appropriation  was  necessary  to  complete  the  liquidation 
of  moral  obligations  incurred  under  the  production  adjustment  programs  which 
were  initiated  under  the  authority  contained  in  section  12(b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  May  12,  1933,  and  which  were  invalidated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  (U,  S,  vs,  Butler), 

The  obligations  and  commitments  under  funds  allocated  directly  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  include  rental  and  benefit  payments 
with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  tobacco,  sugar,  peanuts,  rice  and 
rye;  the  completion  of  programs  for  the  removal  of  surplus  wheat,  hogs,  and 
peanuts,  and  administrative  e^qjenses,  including  salaries,  incurred  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  production  adjustment  programs. 
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Obligations  for  1941  and  estimates  for  1942  and  1943, 

auditing  e:?>enses.  are  set  forth  in  the  following  project  statement. 


Adniinistrative  escpenses*  Agilcul*“ 
tural  Ad^stment  Administration 

1936  appropriation  availalsle  iii 
1841 . . . 


1941  'balance  avallalile  1942... 

1942  "balance  available  in  1943... 
Uno'b ligated  balance 


1941 

1942 

1943 

$41,723 

$29,550 

$18,290 

-414*668 

372,845 

-372,845 

343, 295 

-343, 295 

325,005  (a) 


(a)  Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  Budget  schedule  JJO^.OO  of 
balance  recently  has  been  returned  to  the  Surplus  Pund  of  the  Treasury 
sin®  it  ^pearld  that  ^ch  amount  would  not  be  needed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  appropriated, 

(e)  SAhAEIES  AilD  EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  AD-iIhlSTPATION 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  allotments  to  ‘‘“/ertmltural  Adjustment  M- 
ministrftion  from  funds  appropriated  by  “(a).  tiUe  of  the 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  approved  May  12,  1933.  The  tods  a  ^ 

arily  to  cover  expenses  incurred  in  develcping.  tepresenting,  and  protecti  j 
tS  interests  of  consumers  during  the  formulation  and  administration  of  fara 
pro^^srin  aclrda^ce  with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  cf  1933,  as  amended. 

The  second  part  of  the  schedule  lists  the  allotments  to  other  osenoies  of 
the  Be^rtment,  detailed  schedules  of  «hlch  appear  under  the  respective  ^ 
agenctX  in  th^  budget.  The  following  *obula»ion  indicates  the  obligtions 
for-this  appropriation  for  1941.  and  estimated  obligations  for  19  2  an 
1943. 


•  i 


'4 

■i 


1 

1941 

1942 

1943 

iministrative  excensesJ  Sa.laries  and 
expenses.  Agricultural  Ad^stment 

Administration . . 

$107,481 

$149, 125 

llotments  for: 

Extension  Service. . 

10,000 

25,000 

— 

Marketing  Agreements,  hog  cholera 
virus  and  serum. . . . 

30,000 

30,000 

$30,708 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service,.,. . 

135,000 

105,000 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions . . . 

31, 800 

31, 800 

Surplus  Marketing  Administration . 

994,462 

1,054,152 

— 

International  Production  Control  Com- 
mlttees . . . 

13,500 

13,500 

13,500 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics . . 

5,000 

5,000 

— 

Total  allotments . . 

1,327,233 

1,413,577 

44, 208 

!ransfer^ed  to; 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (for  reallot¬ 
ment  for  emergency  adjustments  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  commodities).. 

370,007 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  . . . . . 

10,851 

2,000 

— 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary,,.,. 

43, 199 

63, 250 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the 
Solicitor . .  • 

135, 620 

135,120 

— 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  In- 

32,500 

— 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural  Economics . . . . 

438, 130 

438, 130 

— 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Library, 

Department  of  Agri  culture . 

Tota<l  transfers. 

Total  ohligations,,,,.,. . 

2.100 

629.900 

2.000 

1.043.007 

— 

1,957,133 

2,456,584 

44,208 

-4,457,925 

1941  balance  avai lable  in  1942, ....... 

+  2,500,792 

-2,500,792 

— 

1942  balance  available  in  1943, . 

— 

■*■44,208 

-44,208 

Estimate  or  appropriation . 

— 

i 

i 

X— - - 
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(if)  ADlilHISTiUTIOlI  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1937,  DEPAHTMEHT  OF  AGRICULTUIiE 

The  Bixdget  schedule  covers  allotments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad»» 
ministration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading*  The  appropriation 
is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  caption  "Administration 
of  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  Department  of  Agriculture*" 

(g)  ADHIHISTRAPIOH  OF  FE5DSIUL  CROP  IHSURANCE  ACT,  DEPARTMEHT  OF 

AGEIOULTUBE 


The  Budget  schedule  covers  allotments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  under  this  heading#  The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  under  the  caption  "Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture*" 

(h)  OOiMODITY  CREDIT  COEPOBATIOK,  COEN  MOISTURE  COETBilT  TESTS 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  moneys  advanced  hy  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  administrative  e^qjenses  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  in  con¬ 
nection  vrith  moisture  tests  on  corn  offered  as  collateral  under  the 
Program,  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  l93b, 

as  amended* 

(i)  COMIIODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  WHEAT  GRADE  DETERI^INATIOHS 


The  Budget  schedule  covers  moneys  advanced  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Con* 
poration  for  administrative  e3q?enses  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tests  of  the  moisture  content  and  grade  of  ^^®at  offered 
as  collateral  under  the  Wheat  Loan  Program,  pursuant  to  Section  302  oi  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  of  1938,  as  amended* 

(j)  COMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  RYE  MOISTURE  AM)  GRADE  DETERMINATIONS 


The  Budget  schedule  covers  moneys  advanced  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Con* 
poration  for  administrative  expenses  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  in  con¬ 
nection  with  tests  of  the  moisture  content  and  v.  rade  of  rye  offered  as  col- 
lateral  under  the  Eye  Loan  Program,  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Agncu  ura 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 

(k)  COI-MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  BARLEY  MOISTURE  AM  GRADE  DETERMINATIONS 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  moneys  advanced  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Co 3>- 
poration  for  administrative  expenses  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  in  con¬ 
nection  vdth  tests  of  the  moisture  and  grade  of  barley  offered  as  collateral 
under  the  Barley  Loan  Program,  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 

(l)  INDEMNITY  FUND,  COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS,  DEPARTIfflNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION) 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  assessments  made  against  the  county 
conservation  associations  to  insure  the  United  States  of  America,  the  county 
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agricultural  conservation  association,  and  any  other  agencies  of  persons 
deemed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  losses  of  money  or  any  other  property  caused  by  negli¬ 
gence  or  willful  malfeasance  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  association, 

(m)  UliiDISTRIBUTED  COTTOU  PilCB  ADJUSMIOT  PAlflfflHTS.  DEPAEItffil'IT  OP 

AOHICULTUBB  (agricultural  ALJUSTffiNT  ADHIiE  STRATI  ON) 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  1935  cotton  price  adjustment  payments  which 
could  not  be  paid  over  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto  by  the  trustees  who 
received  the  payments  under  such  program# 

(n)  PROCEEDS,  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  INDUSTRY,  PARITY  PAYMENTS — 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  funds  collected  under  marketing  agreement  No,  27, 
entered  into  by  certain  members  of  the  distilled  spirits  industry  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (sections  2  and  8,  Act  May  12#  1933,  48  Stat,, 
pp  31-41;  U.S.C,,  title  5,  sections  601-622), 

(o)  PROCESSING  TAXES,  SUGAR,  PUERTO  RICO 

The  Bhdget  Bchedula’ covers  taxes  collected  from  the  processing  of  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  held  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  used  ^d 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  mth 
the  approval  of  the  President,  shall  direct. 


(p)  PROCESSING  TAXES,  SUGAR,  HAWAII 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  taxes  collected  from  the  processing  of  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  in  the  Territory  of  Hai^aii,  and  held  as  a  separate  fund 
to  be  used  and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  shall  direct. 


Supplement fll  Funds 


1  ■  I  . . . 

Estimated! 

Estimated 

Allotments, 

Allotments, 

Allotments, 

1941 

1942 

19  4S 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act. ..of 

1938: 

AAfni  nl  e+'.T'a'h'i  wfi  fiTTnfin.aftR. 

$2,  834 

„ — 

— 

Analysis  of  data  and  collation  of 

existing  material  pertaining  to 

70. 850 

Total,  supplemental  funds, . . 

73,  684 

1 

1 

1 

^ - — 

— 

COMODITT  CilEDIT  COKPOHATION 

'  - . . . . 

ADMIillSTrvflTIVElEXPENSBS  (a) 


Appropriation  Act,  1942  .  . .  $1,500,000 

Second  Deficiency  Act  of  1941 . .  2,000 ,000 

Total  available,  1942 .  3,500,000 

Budget  estimate,  1943 . 3,513,498 

Change  from  1942: 


Additional  for  administrative  promotions  13,498 

(a)  The  amoxints  authorized  for  this  purpose  are  made  available  from  the 
capital  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Coloration. 

CHAUGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  Budget  Estimates  contemplate  that  the  amount  authorized  to  be  used 
for  periodicals,  maps,  and  newspapers  be  increased  from  $250  to  $400 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  subscribe  to  market  news  services  and 
trade  publications  which  are  needed  by  the  Corporation’s  officers 
and  employees,  especially  in  the  field,  as  a  source  of  reliable  and 
up-to-date  information  regarding  developments  in  commodity  market  con¬ 
ditions,  prices,  and  trends  which  vitally  affect  not  only  the  loan 
programs  but  also  the  subsequent  selling  activities  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Budget  Estimates  also  contemplate  deletion  of  the  proviso  "That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make  allotments  from  this  appropriation,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  offices  and 
divisions  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  performance  of  departmental 
service  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.”  Since  the  offices  to  which 
allotments  have  been  made  under  this  authority  in  the  past  are  those  involved 
in  the  uniform  transfer  arrangement  described  on  page  18,  this  proviso  becomes 
unnecessary. 

UOBK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Action  for  food  and  defense;  Reserves  of  feed,  food,  and  fiber  stored 
Tinder  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  programs  in  years  of  abundance 
are  now  making  effective  contributions  to  the  expanded  vrartime  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  urgent  requirements  of  nations  are 
aiding.  Implemented  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpbration,  the  Bver-Normal 
Granary  is  a  strong  instrument  of  offense  and  a  bulwark  of  defense. 

Under  the  lease-lend  program,  requirements  for  cotton,  com,  tobacco, 
and  naval  stores  are  supplied  from  stocks  accumulated  through  loans 
and  purchases  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Larger  supplies 
of  food  essential  for  the  future  are  rapidly  being  developed  through 
current  commodity  loans  and  purchases.  Com  reserves  accumiilated  in 
the  years  of  suiplus  harvest  are  providing  additional  feed  supplies 
required  for  the  planned  expansion  of  our  production  of  pork,  dairy  and 
poultry  products. 
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Non-Surplus  Commodities 


In  the  case  of  price  assurances  on  non-surplus  conmodities  for  which 
an  increase  in  production  is  vital  to  our  v/ar  effort  and  lease-lend 
activities,  commodity  loan  programs  serve  a  different  purpose.  The 
guarantee  to  producers,  while  important  from  their  standpoint,  is  hut 
a  means  to  an  end  -  the  making  availahle  of  large  supplies  -  and  the 
supplies  of  some  of  these  commodities  may  he  important  factors  in  the 
outcome  of  the  war. 

Under  section  4(a)  (commonly  known  as  the  Steagall  ihnendment)  of  the 
act  approved  July  1,  1941  (Public  Law  147,  77th  Congress),  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  directed  whenever,  during  an  existing  emergency,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  production  of  any  non- 
hasic  agricultural  commodity  to  issue  a  public  notice  of  his  finding. 

When  any  non-basic  agricultural  commodity  is  covered  by  such  a  notice, 
the  legislation  directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  within  the 
limits  of  available  funds,  to  conduct  loan,  purchase  and  other  operations 
so  as  to  support  a  price  for  the  producers  of  the  commodity  of  not  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price.  The  comparable 
price  is  to  be  used  if  the  parity  price  is  out  of  line  with  the  parity 
price  for  the  basic  commodities.  Such  price  support  must  be  continued 
until  sufficient  notice  is  given  to  permit  the  producers  to  make  a 
readjustment  in  production.  To  date,  the  cost  to  the  Corporation  of 
price  supporting  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Steagall  Amend¬ 
ment  has  been  small  because  the  prices  of  oommodities  have  held  well 
above  the  required  price  support.  It  is  likely,  hovrever,  that  when 
the  present  emergency  terminates  the  Corporation's  expense  in  this 
connection  will  be  increased  substantially. 

Stabilizing  farm  prices;  Farmers  have  to  meet  so  many  contractual  obli¬ 
gations  and  other  more  or  less  fixed  expenses  that  serious  privations 
would  be  suffered  if  the  prices  of  farm  products  should  be  permitted 
to  fall  to  drastically  low  levels  for  even  one  marketing  season.  The 
ultimate  consumers  of  farm  products  are  not  tmwilling  that  farmers 
receive  fair  prices  for  their  products.  They  do,  however,  have  a 
readily  understandable  opposition  to  the  excessive  peaks  of  fluctuating 
prices,  especially  when  there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  their 
margin  of  income  over  regular  and  fixed  expenses.  Moreover,  many 
farmers,  including  the  producers  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products,  are  large  and  immediate  consumers  of  feed  crops,  and  as 
such,  have  a  basic  interest  in  stabilized  prices  for  their  feed  supplies. 

The  Ever-Normal  Granary;  The  problem  of  assuring  adequate  reserve  supplies 
of  farm  products  at  all  times  is  obviously  of  great  importance  ■under 
ordinary  circumstances  on  acco'unt  of  the  danger  of  a  crop  failure  through 
drought,  storm,  disease,  or  insect  infestation.  Under  the  present 
existing  war  conditions  adequate  reserve  stocks  of  farm  products  become 
of  paramount  importance.  The  Ever-Normal  Granary  program  is  the  term 
that  has  been  applied  to  the  arrangements  under  which  the  Corporation 
loans  are  utilized  to  provide  an>  adequate  market  at  reasonable  prices 
in  years  of  abnormal  production  and  an  adequate  supply  at  reasonable 
prices  in  years  of  subnormal  production. 
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The  all-out  effort  for  defense  demands  a  strong  agriculture  and  national 
solidarity.  To  strengthen  American  agriculture  for  the  task  ahead, 
loan  programs  are  protecting  farmers  from  the  consequences  of  abrupt 
dislocation  of  e:!qport  trade.  Commodities  formerly  harvested  for  export 
sales,  now  curtailed  because  of  war,  are  stored  under  loan  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  marketing  of  supplies  consumed  domestically;  to  support  farm 
prices;  and  to  assure  agriculture,  as  nearly  as  is  possible,  a  parity  pos  t  on 
with  other  economic  groups, 

Qbi^etlyet  The  0<»B«odity  Okedit 'Corp»r»tioa  l«  '  Sngag«d  ia' fln^ctag  tic/ 

carrying  and  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  principally 
by  making  loans  to  producers  on  agricultural  commodities.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  and  supplemented  by  recent 
legislation  directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  available 
loans  on  the  1941,  1942,  1943,  1944,1945,  and  1946  crops  of  the 
commodities  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  for  which 
producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas.  This  Act  also  aut  o  zea 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  approval  of  the  President  to  make  loans  on  any  agricultural 
commodity, 

HJl^CTIONS  OF  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Tn  addition  to  the  emergency  activities  of  the  Corporation  which  constitute 
only  a  shift  in  the  emphasis  of  commodity  credit  necessary  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  Hitlerism,  the  programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  serve  three 
fundamental  functions: 

(1)  To  protect  and  increase  farm  income 

(2)  To  stabilize  farm  prices 

(3)  To  assure  adequate  reserve  supplies  of  farm  products. 

Protecting  «^d  increasing  farm  income;  With  respect  to  the  function  of 
protecting  and  increasing  farm  income,  loans  on  surplus  and  non-sujplus 
commodities,  while  administratively  and  economically  the  same,  differ 
with  respect  to  the  basic  reasons  underlying  their  existence  as  means 
of  providing  price  assurances. 

Surplus  Commodities 

In  the  case  of  surplus  commodities  price  assurances  are  given  in  order 
that  the  income  of  producers  may  be  protected  during  the  period  when 
downward  adjustments  in  production  are  being  made  in  order  to  restore 
a  balance  between  supplies  and  needs.  In  the  past  the  loan  programs 
have  protected  the  farmer  from  receiving  ruinously  low  prices  for  his 
crops. 

Today,  despite  our  war  economy  and  the  increasing  needs  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  the  prosecution  of  our  efforts  for  victory, 
surpluses  of  some  commodities  continue  to  exist  and  to  th.reatcn  the 
income  of  farm  communities.  This  is  particularly  true  witih  respect  o 
commodities,  the  sale  of  which  is  dependent,  more  or  less,  upon  export 
markets. 
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IBSLA.TI0IT  0?  CORPORATION'S  LOAN  FHOORAMS  TO  THE  FARM  FROOBAMS  OENERALLYS 

The  (^i^oratlon*8  loan  programs  have  been  Integrated  with  other  parts  of 
the  tdiole  farm  program  in  an  effort  to  produce  the  maxim\im  benefits  for 
i^erlcan  agriculture  and  the  nation.  For  instance,  the  function  of  the  Cor* 
loan  programs  in  protecting  and  Increasing  farm  prices  has  been 
utilized,  wherever  conditions  make  It  possible,  as  a  special  strong  incentive 
for  farmers  to  cooperate  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Frograms.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  making  the  availability  of  many  of  the  Corporation’s 
loans  to  producers  and  associations  of  producers  conditional  upon  participation 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  program.  The  importance  of  this 
integration  can  hardly  be  overemphasized  because  it  is  most  doubtful  that  a 
commodity  loan  program,  standing  by  Itself,  could  be  financially  successful 
over  a  long  period  in  protecting  and  substantially  increasing  farm  prices. 
Commodity  loan  programs  are  more  successful  when  supported  by  adequate 
production  adjustment  and  marketing  programs.  For  this  reason,  and  except  in 
special  circumstances,  Corporation  loans  are  made  only  in  conjunction  with 
either  an  agricultural  conservation  program  or  a  marketing-agreement  and 
surplus- removal  program.  SimilarUy ,  in  some  cases,  the  loans  made  on  export 
crops  at  rates  in  excess  of  competitive  prices  in  the  world  market  have  been 
accompanied  not  only  by  a  production-adjustment  or  marketing  and  surplus 
removal  program  but  also  by  an  e:qf>ort-subsidy  program  in  order  to  avoid  the 
accumulation  of  unmarketable  surpluses  and  to  maintain  the  foreign  markets 
for  American  products, 

ORGANIZATION  AND  nHANCIAL  CONDITION 

Organization;  The  Corporation  was  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
on  October  17,  1933,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No,  6340  dated  October  16, 
1933.  Its  functions  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  have  b§en  extended  from 
time  to  time  and,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941.  (56  Stat.  498),  these 
functions  were  extended  to  June  30,  1943,  or  such  earlier  datl  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  (iorporatlon  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939,  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Ho.  1, 

Manner  in  which  loans  are  made;  Loans  are  made  by  the  Corporation  to 
producers  and  to  associations  of  producers.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
loans  to  individual  producers  are  made  indirectly  through  private  lending 
agencies.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  private  lending  agency  is  the 
producer* 8  local  bank  which  makes  a  loan  undef  conditions  specified  by 
the  Corporation  and  on  loan  forms  provided  by  the  Corporation.  The  local 
bank  (private  lending  agency)  receives  a  guarantee  from  the  Corporation  to 
purchase  the  note  upon  demand  at  its  face  value  plus  accrued  interest 
at  the  rate  of  percent.  The  difference  between  the  rate  of  3  percent 
charged  all  producers  on  all  Corporation  loans  and  the  lesser  rate  of 
interest  obtalnid  ly  the  private  lending  agency  r^resents  the  margin  to 
compensate  the  Corporation  for  its  operating  expense. 
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Hnanclar^s tTadTure;  Tne  corporation  has  an  authorized  paid-in  capital  of 
IlOO ,000 ,000.  In  addition,  it  was  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938, 

(l5  U.S.C,  713a-4) ,  as  amended,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasure,  to  issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  notes,  bonds,  debenturei 
and  other  obligations  not  to  exceed  $2,650,000,0OC>r'vbi<i  Arb'  fuily  and 
unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States, 

Capital  charges  and  losses;  The  Act  of  March  8,  1938  (l5  U.S.C  713a-l’,2)  %  as 
amended,  provides  for  readjusting  the  net  worih  of  the  Corporation  to  the 
amount  of  its  $100,000,000  capital  once  each  year.  The  Act  requires  that 
the  Corporation’s  assets  and  liabilities  be  appraised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  of  each  March  31  on  the  basis  of  the  cost,  including  not 
more  than  one  year  of  carrying  charges,  of  such  assets  to  the  Corporation, 
or  the  average  market  prices  of  such  assets  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
ending  with  March  31  of  each  year,  whichever  is  less.  Provision  is  also  made 
in  the  Act  (a)  that  any  deficiency  of  its  net  worth  under  $100,000,000  be 
restored  by  Congressional  appropriation,  and  (b)  that  any  excess  in  its 
net  worth  over  $100,000,000  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  appraisals  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  March  31,  1938,  March  31,  1939,  and  March  31,  1941,  disclosed 
capital  impairments  of  $94,285,404.73,  $119,599,918.05,  and  $1,637,445.51, 
respectively,  and  these  amounts  were  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and  paid  to 
the  Corporation.  The  appraisal  as  of  March  31,  1940,  showed  that  the  net 
worth  of  the  Corporation  exceeded  $100,000,000  by  $43,756,731.01,  which 
stun  was  paid  by  the  Corporation  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  on 
June  29,  1940. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  amounts  appropriated t o  the  Corporation  to 
restore  capital  impairments  or  that  surpluses  paid  into  the  Treasury 
in  connection  with  adjustments  of  the  Corporation’s  capital  under  tie 
terms  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938,  have  no  real  relation  to  the  actual 
losses  which  have  been  or  may  be  incurred.  They  amount  to  an  estimate 
as  to  what  the  Corporation’s  loss  or  profit  would  have  been  if  all  of 
the  commodities  owned  by  or  pledged  to  the  Corporation  had  been  liquidated 
at  market  prices  as  of  each  March  31.  No  actual  loss  is  taken  by  the 
Corporation  or  shown  as  such  on  its  books  until  the  commodity  has  been 
sold  for  an  amount  less  than  the  Corporation's  investment  in  same. 

From  October  17,  1933  to  June  30,  1941,  the  actual  losses  of  the  Corporation 
were  $68,858,477.82,  which  includes  losses  of  $60,501,037.53  on  commodities 
sold  and  operating  expenditures  in  excess  of  operating  income  of  $8,357,440.20. 
There  is  sho\m  below  a  condensed  operating  statement  covering  this  period! 
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Income: 

Interest  earned  .  $28,933,656.40 

Miscellaneoui  Income .  208.535,46  $29,142,191.86 


Expense: 

Interest  expense .  26,663,997.14 

Operating  expense .  10  ,635,635.01 

Excess  of  operating  expenses  over 


operating  income . . . 

Realized  losses  on  commodities: 

Cotton  .  27,401,798.00 

Com .  20;078,488.38 

•i^eat .  6,199,459.49 

Turpentine  and  rosin  .  4,435,579.21 

“Tol^acco .  2,107,589.20 

Hops .  162,035.56 

Raisins .  111,336.94 

Hye .  4,574.99 

Wool  ,  . .  175.76 


37,499,632.15 

8,357,440.29 


60,501,037.53 


Excess  of  operating  expenses  and 
realized  losses  over  operating 

income .  68,858,477.82 


Current  and  estimated  operations:  Operations  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1941  v;ere  more  extensive  than  in  any  prior  year.  Loans  made, 
loans  repaid,  and  quantities  of  commodities  serviced  set  records.  The 
operations  of  the  Corporation  have  continued  to  increase  during  the  fiscal 
year  1942,  If  prices  continue  to  advance,  fewer  applications  will  he 
made  for  new  loans  hut  the  decrease  in  this  phase  of  the  Corporation's  ac- 
•  tivities  will  he  off-set  hy  an  increase  in  the  number  of  loans  redeemed 
hy  producers  on  current  and  prior  years'  crop.  Likewise,  there  \'dll  he 
increased  liquidations  of  commodities  owned  hy  the  Corporation,  With  con¬ 
templated  increases  in  the  production  of  many  commodities  it  is  expected 
that  large  supplies  for  at  least  some  commodities  will  he  accumulated. 

Loans  and  commodities  ov/ned;  On  pages  Tl-^is  a  table  vrhich  shows  hy  commodities, 
as  of  November  30,  1941,  (l)  the  total  advances  on  loans,  (2)  the  repayments, 
acquisitions  aiid  adjustments  on  loans,  (3)  total  commodity  loans  outstanding, 
and  (4)  the  total  quantities  of  commodities  held  as  collateral.  There  is 
also  shown  the  total  quantities  and  hook  values  of  commodities  o’AOied  hy  the 
Corporation  as  of  November  30,  1941. 

Balance  Sheet.  November  30,  1941;  The  balance  sheet  of  the  Corporation  as  at 
November  30,  1941,  is  shown  on  page 
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PHOGHSSS  AND  CURRENT  PROGRAI4S 
General 


Under  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  requiring  loans  T^hen  prices  or  supplies  reached  prescribed 
levels,  loans  v/ere  made  on  three  basic  1940  crops — cotton,  com,  and 
wheat.  In  addition,  arrangements  were  made  to  support  prices  and  to  aid 
the  orderly  marketing  of  tobacco,  prunes,  raisins,  peanuts,  rye,  barley, 
grain  sorghums,  naval  stores,  legume  seed,  butter  and  dairy  products,  and 
certain  other  food-stuffs. 

Despite  considerable  liquidation  of  stocks  and  loans  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941,  the  Corporation's  investment  in  farm  products  increased. 
Commodity  supplies  remaining  under  loan  or  o^med  by  the  Corporation  on 
Juce  30,  1941,  while  large,  are  manageable,  because  the  quantities  are  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  demand  that  may  develop  through  crop  shortages 
and  war  activities. 

Replacement  of  export  markets;  V/hen  the  1940  crops  were  coming  to  market, 
the  restriction,  and  in  some  cases  virtual  closing  of  the  normal 
exports  outlets,  made  it  necessary  that  some  substitute  be  found  for 
export  crops,  such  as  cotton,  flue-cured  tobacco,  raisin,!,  prunes,  and 
naval  stores.  On  the  average  about  two-fifths  of  these  crops  had  been 
moving  abroad  during  the  years  preceding  the  European  Uar.  That  the 
loan  and  purchase  programs  for  1940  crops  were  urgently  required  to 
prevent  a  collapse  of  the  domestic  market  is  indicated  by  the  results 
of  the  1940  programs.  About  two-thirds  of  the  raisin  production,  one- 
half  of  the  dried  prunes,  one-third  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco,  one- 
fourth  of  the  cotton  crops,  and  about  one- third  of  the  wheat  production 
was  placed  under  loans  or  purchased.  The  withholding  of  these  supplies 
from  the  markets  supported  prices  around  the  loan  levels  and  made  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  market  their  products  at  fair  prices.  Without 
the  loan  and  purchase  programs  these  markets  x^rould  have  been  demoralized 
and  farmers  would  have  received  drastically  lower  prices. 

Benefits  to  farmers;  The  farmers ,  through  loans  made  on  the  1940  crops 
at  or  near  harvest  time,  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising 
trend  of  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  that  became  quite  pro¬ 
nounced  during  the  marketing  seasons.  In  March  1941,  cotton  prices 
began  to  increase  and  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1941  were  4  cents  a 
pound  higher  than  at  the  beginning.  Moreover,  cotton  earlier  pledged  to 
secure  loans  was  redeemed  and  sold  on  the  rising  market.  Likewise, 
many  producers  of  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grains  who  pepaid  loans  xvere 
able  to  sell  these  commodities  at  prices  ii^hich  rose  through  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1941. 

Adequate  reserves  of  com  on  the  farms  h?ve  enabled  farmers  t  o  supple¬ 
ment  their  1940  harvests  in  those  areas  v;here  stock  feeding  was  most 
profitable  by  repossessing  corn  of  the  1938  and  1939  crops  which  was 
stored  on  their  farms  or  by  purchasing  the  Corporation’s  locally 
stocked  com. 
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Cotton 


In  the  summer  of  1940  the  outlook  for  export  sales  of  American  cotton 
was  most  unfavorable.  The  export  markets  for  cotton  and  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  previously  accumulated  stocks  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
price-supporting  loan  on  1940  cotton  under  the  non-mandatory  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Although  only 
one-fourth  of  the  cotton  produced*  3,180,000  bales,  was  placed  under 
the  loan,  prices  near  or  above  loan  rates  resulted  for  the  entire  crop. 
Producers  sold  their  equities  in  pledged  cotton  at  prices  which  started 
to  rise  in  the  winter  of  1940-41  and  continued  to  increase  through 
June  1941.  Cotton  producers  were  also  able  to  realize  on  equities  in 
cotton  pledged  under  the  1938  and  1939  loans,  and  large-scale  redemption 
occurred.  Consequently,  on  June '30,  1941,  there  remained  under  loan 
only  about  300,000  bales  of  the  1940  crop  and  about  700,000  bales  of  the 
1938  crop,  and  only  a  few  thousand  bales  from  the  1939  crop. 

In  addition,  govemment-oi*med  stocks  from  the  1934  and  1937  crops 
amounted  to  6,126,000  bales  on  June  30,  1941 


Com 


Ample  supplies  of  com  were  assured  to  farmers  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  1941  by  operation  of  the  Bver-lTormal  G-ranary.  Feed  reserves, 
accumulating  since  the  fall  of  1937,  provided  farmers  T^rith  com  re¬ 
quired  for  expanding  the  production  of  pork,  datf  y,  and  poultry  pro4- 

To  assure  the  r  tention  of  adequate  feed  supplies  the  Corporation 
made  available  to  producers  a  one  or  two-year  extension  of  loans  on 
farm-stored  com  in  the  commercial  area,  which  resulted  in  over  201 
million  bushels  of  com  being  resealed.  Through  June  30,  1941,  close 
to  100  million  bushels  were  redeemed.  Farmers  who  did  not  renew  their 
loans  delivered  about  170  million  bushels  of  1938  and  1939  com  to  the 
Corpo ration. 

The  Corporation's  1940  corn  loans  further  helped  farmers  to  hold  adequate 
stocks,  loans  of  62  million  dollars  being  made  on  102  million  bushels. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1941,  7  million  bushels  had  been  redeemed, 
and  redemptions  have  continued  since  that  date. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  Corporation  exported  about  25  million 
bushels  of  com  to  (Ireat  Britain  and  made  other  sales  of  about  55  millfctn 
bushels. 


Wheat 


Wheat  prices  declined  sharply  in  May  1940,  following  the  German 
military  successes,  emphasizing  the  immediate  need  of  a  price-supporting 
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loan  an  the  1940  wheat  crop  about  to  come  on  the  market.  Thus,  a  loan 
program  was  established  under  the  non-mandatory  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The  conditions  requiring 
a  mandatory  loan  were  later  established. 

The  price  situation  during  the  heaviest  marketing  season  led  to 
pledging  about  278  million  bushels,  or  about  45  percent  of  the  wheat 
eligible  for  loan.  Rising  wheat  prices  last  spring  encouraged  farm¬ 
ers  to  redeem  a  total  of  75  million  bushels  of  the  1940  wheat  by 
June  30,  1941. 

About  172  million  bushels  of  the  warehouse-stored  1940  wheat  were 
delivered  to  the  Corporation,  but  only  small  amounts  of  farm-stored 
1940  wheat  had  beeh  delivered  by  June  30,  1941.  A  resealing  program 
was  also  made  available  to  producers  on  the  1940  wheat.  However,  by 
June  30,  1941,  only  a  small  number  of  loans  had  been  extended. 

Recent  legislation  made  loans  mandatory  at  85  percent  of  parity  on 
the  1941  wheat  crop,  provided  marketing  quotas  were  not  disapproved  by 
producers,  Faced  with  prospective  supplies  of  1,300  million  bushels 
for  the  1941-42  season,  producers  voted  favorably  in  a  national 
referendum  for  marketing  quotas  and  the  1941  wheat  loan  was  announced. 

More  than  350  million  bushels  of  the  1941  crop  is  being  plr>ced  under 
loan,  as  supplies  in  other  exporting  countries  continue  large. 

Loan  rates  on  farm-stored  rye  during  the  1940-41  season  averaged 
38  cents  a  bushel  on  about  4,2  million  bushels.  Loans  were  renexired 
on  about  470,000  bushels  of  the  1939  crop,  creating  a  small  but 
valuable  reserve  feed  supply  in  areas  where  crop  failures  are  frequent. 

As  the  fiscal  year  1941  ended  about  10  percent  of  the  1940  loans  had 
been  redeemed  and  much  of  the  1939  resealed  rye  was  being  delivered  to 
the  Corporation. 

The  loan  rate  for  the  1941  crop  averages  12  cents  per  bushel  higher  than 
the  1940  rate* 


Barley 

Since  producers  were  faced  with  a  record  high  carry-over  of  barley 
for  the  second  successive  year,  and  an  unusually  large  production 
in  prsspect,  the  1940-41  marketing  year  opened  vrith  a  very  unfavorable 
price  outlook,  ^iie  loan  enabled  producers  t  o  hold  their  1940  harvest 
on  the  farm,  and  to  market  the  crop  in  an  orderly  manner  or  feed  it  as 
needed. 
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A  loan  program  on  barley  has  also  b-en  announced  for  the  1941  marketing  year. 
The  l*an  rates  for  the  1941  crop  are  10  cents  hia’her  than  the  previous 
year  lor  No,  1  grade  with  proportionate  increases  for  other  grades, 

Srain  Sorghums 

To  assist  producers  in  carrying  their  feed  and  seed  supplies,  and  in 
marketing  the  record  surplus,  the  Corporation  made  its  first  loan  on 
grain  sorghums  in  the  fall  of  1940.  Only  a  small  quantity,  65  thousand 
bushels,  w^’S  placed  under  loan,  as  prices  continued  x^rell  above  the  loan 
rate.  About  40  thousand  bushels  remained  under  loan  on  June  30,  1941, 

Tobacco 

I  Flue-cured  tobacco;  The  continued  inability  of  British  buyers  in  the 
summer  of  1940  to  purchase  flue-cured  tobacco  because  of  exchange 
restrictions  again  made  it  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to  provide 
the  means  ef  removing  from  the  market  the  excess  of  production  over 

I  the  probable  domestic  sales  at  fair  prices  to  producers.  The  1940-41 
program  for  flue-cured  tobacco  was  financed  through  the  regular  export 
channels,  either  by  means  of  non- recourse  loans  or  throu^  agency 
contracts  whereby  export  companies  bought  their  normal  volume  of 
tobacco  for  the  account  of  the  Corporation  with  the  option  to  re- 
i  purchase  at  cost  plus  charges.  About  200  million  pounds  (Green  V/eight) 
or  almost  30  percent  of  the  1940  production  was  absorbed  in  this 
manner  and  enabled  growers  to  receive  an  average  price  of  16.4  cents 
per  pomid  for  their  crop  instead  of  the  drastically  lower  prices  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  received.  While  only  small  amounts  of  the 
1940  flue-cured  tobacco  pledged  or  purchased  had  been  moved  by  June  30, 

1941,  about  22  million  pounds  (Green  Weight)  of  the  1939  stocks  had 
been  liquidated  by  that  date.  Furthermore,  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  the  transfer  to  Great  Britain,  under  lease-lend  oper¬ 
ations,  of  most  of  the  1939  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Dark  tobacco;  Daring  the  fiscpl  year  1941  the  Corporation  continued 
to  operate  programs  on  dark  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos 
directed  toward  strengthening  the  tobacco  markets  and  replacing  the 
export  outlets  lost  because  of  the  war.  By  June  30,  1941,  advances 
had  been  made  on  a  total  of  38  million  pounds  (dry  weight),  almost 
a  third  of  the  production  of  these  types, 

Burley  tobacco?  Burley  tobacco  price  declines  in  1941  brought  about 
by  gradually  accumulating  surpluses,  demonstrated  the  need  for  loans. 

Rising  cigarette  consumption  '^nd  the  three  year  production  adjustment 
program  through  marketing  quotas  approved  in  November ,1940  indicated 
th'^t  supply  could  be  brought  into  line  with  n-^rket  demands  and  the 
Corporation  made  available  its  first  loan  on  this  type  of  tobacco, 
through  the  Burley  ffobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Association.  Loans 
on  23  million  pounds  of  burloy,  6  percent  of  the  total,  were  made. 

These  loans  were  paid  in  full  before  December  31,  1941, 
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General  Commodities  Purchases 

Under  a  general  commodities  purchase  program  inaugurated  in  March, 

1941,  the  Corporation  had  financed  the  purchasing  of  foodstuffs  to 
the  extent  of  about  27  million  dollars  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
These  purchases  are  made  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  agent  of  the  Corporation  and  are  available  for  export  under 
lease-lend  operations,  for  resale  in  the  domestic  market  or  for  sale 
to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  for  relief  distribution.  By 
means  of  this  program,  purchasing  can  be  planned  and  carried  out  so 
that  they  can  be  af  maximum  benefit  to  farmers.  The  principal 
commodities  purchased  and  prepared  for  overseas  shipment  include 
cheese,  dry  edible  beans,  evaporated  and  dried  milk,  eggs,  lard,  pork 
and  pork  products,  raisins,  canned  grapefruit  and  Juice,  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  cornstarch,  and  wheat  flour. 

Butter  and  Dairy  Products 

Loans  under  the  1940  program  for  the  stabilization  of  butter  prices 
were  negligible  as  quotations  during  the  marketing  season  were  al¬ 
most  continuously  above  the  loan  rates,  A  program  for  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion  activities  as  needed  for  butter  and  other  dairy  products  for  the 
1941-42  season  had  been  set  up  and  put  into  operation  before  the  1941 
fiscal  year  ended. 


Peanuts 

The  facilities  of  the  Corporation  were  again  made  available  during 
1941  to  aid  in  financing  peanut  diversion.  Peanuts  not  sold  through 
commercial  channels  are  crushed  for  oil  and  compensatory  payments 
are  made  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.  Advances  v/ere 
made  by  the  Corporation  on  30,000  tons  from  the  1940  crop.  All 
these  loans  have  been  repaid. 


-•^rui  ^  -ahcd  -  Wielns 

Loans  on  prunes  and  raisins  became  necessary  xv^hen  surpluses  in  these  commodities 
appeared  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  Buropean  outlets.  These  loans 
programs  were  coordinated  with  surplus  removal  programs  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  and  a  marketing  program  under  the  Prorate  Act  of  the 
State  of  California,  v/hereby  growers  were  required  to  divert  all  of  their  sub¬ 
standard  prxines  and  raisins  to  by-product  uses  and  allox^red  to  dispose  of  ap¬ 
proximately  a  third  of  their  standard  quality  fruits  through  replar  commercial 
channels.  The  remaining  part  vrent  into  two  pools  as  follows;  (1)  a  stabiliza  ic 
pool"  from  x^hich  sales  could  be  made  either  in  normal  channels  of  trade  or  to 
the  Surplus  Marketing  administration  at  prices  high  enough  to  repay  the  Corporatic 
loan  and  carrying  charges;  and  (2)  a  ’•sui'plus  pool'*  from  v/hich  sales  could  be 
made  only  for  relief  distribution  and  other  non-competitive  uses. 
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The  CorpOTation  made  loans  on  90  thousand  tons  of  prunes  and  109 
thousand  tons  of  raisins  and  while  there  i-irere  substantial  quantities 
of  these  commodities  still  under  loan  on  June  30,  1941,  arrangements 
had  been  completed  for  their  sale. 

Seed  Purcliase  Programs 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  conservation  programs 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Corporation  has 
aided  in  assuring  adequate  supplies  and  in  expanding  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  by  offering  producers  of  Austrian  peas,  hairy  vetch,  crimson 
clover,  and  ryegrass  seeds,  guaranteed  prices  in  advance  of  their 
planting  season.  These  winter  cover  crop  seeds  are  repurchased  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  As  a  defense  measure  a 
similar  program  guaranteeing  minimum  prices  to  producers  of  castor 
beans  was  announced. 


Turpentine  and  Rosin 

Supplementing  the  ITaval  Stores  conservation  program  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Corporation  again  made  loans  available  on 
gum  turpentine  and  rosin  to  offset  the  effect  on  prices  of  sharp 
curtailment  of  exports.  Restricted  turpentine  production  and 
expanded  domestic  eonsumptipn  brou^t  about  liquidation  of  2.3  million 
gallons  during  the  1941  fisbal  year,  leaving  the  stocks  under  loan 
unchanged  from  a  year  earlier.  For  rosin,  however,  drastic  losses 
of  export  sales  greatly  overbalanced  production  cuts  so  that  loan 
stocks  increased  by  100,000  barrels  during  the  fiscal  year  1941. 
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imiSD  STATED  DEP'AHTMENT  OF  AGEICULTUKS 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
BALANCE  SHEET 
As  at  November  30,  1941 


ASSETS 


^ash 

Commodity  Loans  Held  by 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
[Accrued  Interest  Beceivable 
'iccrued  Carrying  Charges  on  Commodity  Loans 
Held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Accounts  and  Other  Receivables 
Domnodities  Ovmed; 


Steel  Grain  Bins 
Furniture  and  Fixtures 
Contra  Account; 

Guarsmtoed  Loans  and  Purchases 


^198,031,643.67 

7,400,074.39 

2,291,053.69 

118,797,570.78 


Barley 

(  61,043  Bu.  ) 

23,195.76 

Com 

(157,680,265  Bu.  ) 

119,917,546.38 

Cotton 

(  5,606,535  Bales  ) 

320,030,107.97 

Rubber 

(  90,505  Tons  ) 

34,498,497.02 

Bye 

(  1,076,422  Bu.  ) 

679,349.22 

Tobacco 

(298,321,269  Lbs,  ) 

78,842,592.41 

Wheat 

(170,806,-^08  Bu.  ) 

161,371,953.49 

Other  Commodities 

112,355,818.24 

TCT;\L  ikSSETS 

LIABILITIES  AND  BESERVE5 

Notes  Payable; 

Series  "P' 

Series  ’’G" 

Fourth  Series  Interim  Notes 
Accrued  Interest  Payable 
Accrued  Carrying  Charges 
I'liscellaneous  Liabilities 
Contingent  Liabilities; 

Obligations  for  Loans  and  Purchases 
Reserve  for  Losses 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND  RESERVES 

WORTH 

Capital  Stock 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES,  RESERVES  AND  NET  WORTH 


289,458,000.00 

411,596,000.00 

140,000,000,00 
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$26,493,556.51 


326,520,342.55 


827,719,060.49 

1,147,853.79 

234,5^7.97 

472,208,383.70 

1,654,323,744.99 


841,054,000.00 

1,956,554.03 

17,894,680.16 

125,192,333.20 

472,208,383.70 

96,017,793.90 

1.554.323.744.99 

100,000,000.00 

1.654.323.744.99 
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COMMODITIES  OWNED  BY  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPQRATI  ON 


Commodity 

Quantity 

Book  Value 

Baxley 

61,043  Bu. 

123,195.76 

Corn 

157,680,263  Bu. 

119,917,546.38 

Cotton,  1934-35  ij 

1,195,613  Bales 

94,452,159.08 

Cotton,  1937-33  ij 

4,410,922  Bales 

225,577,948.89 

Rubber 

90,505  Tons  2/ 

34,498,497.02 

Bye 

1,076,422  Bu. 

679,349.22 

Tobacco 

293,321,269  Lbs.  3/ 

78,642,592.41 

Wheat 

170,806,403  Bu.  ^ 

161,371,953.49 

Other  Commodities  Owned 

112,355.316.24 

Total  Commodities  Ovmed 

827,719,060.49 

Notes; 

Includes  cotton  in  process  of  sale. 

^  Includes  rubber  accepted;  and  ruboer  delivered  or  afloat, 
subject  to  inspection 

^  Consists  of  278,300,075  pounds  dry  weigxit  and  20,021,194 
pounds  green  weight. 

^  Includes  vneat  held  in  producers'  pools 


s 


li 

i 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPAHTifflKT  OF  AGHICULTURE 
CCM40DITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Statement  of  Loans  and  Conunodities  Owned 


Hovembes 

30.  1941 

;Bepayments ,  Ac- 
tquisitions  and 

Total  Com- 

Total  Q;uanti- 

Advances  On 

;Adjustments  on 

modity  Loans 

ties  of  Commod- 

s  Commodity 

:  Commodity 

Outstcinding 

ities  held  as 

Loans 

Loans  i/ 

2] 

Collateral 2/ 

Barley  Lotos 

1940  Barley,  Form  A 

$571,997.73 

^  $425,342.52 

$180,162.46 

556.484  Bu. 

1940  Barley,  Form  B 

920.30 

920. 30 

246.41 

784  Bu. 

1941  Barley,  Form  A 

83,266.33 

7,953.13 

5,808.261.58 

14,491,913  Bu: 

1941  Barley,  Form  B 

10,651.62 

976.90 

357,792.42 

978.232  Bu. 

Subtotal 

666,835, 98 

435,192.85 

6,346,462.87 

16,027,413  Bu. 

1940  Resealing  Program; 

Noncash  transfers  of  Prin- 

cipal 

94,650.76 

3,577.80 

91,072.96 

282,644  Bu, 

Subtatal  (All  Barley) 

761,486.74 

438,770.65 

6,437.535.83 

16,310,057  Bu. 

Butter  Loans 

1938  Butter 

31,646,113.30 

31, -646, 113. 30 

-  - 

-  - 

1939  Butter 

3,288,326.53 

3,288,326.53 

-  - 

-  - 

1940  Butter 

20,441.96 

20,441.96 

-  - 

_  - 

Subtotal 

54,954,881.79 

34.954,881.79 

-  - 

— 

Corn  Loans 

1933  Corn 

121,276,173.81 

121,276,173.81 

-  - 

-  - 

1934  Corn 

4,323,793.32 

4,323,793.32 

-  - 

-  - 

1935  Corn 

8,772,862.22 

8,772,862.22 

-  - 

-  - 

1936  Corn 

46,031.82 

46,031.82 

-  - 

-  - 

1937  Corn 

21,865,887.14 

21,865,887.14 

-  - 

-  - 

, 1938  Corn 

16,599,391.57 

16,596,718.40 

2,673.17 

936  Bu. 

^1938-39  Corn 

141,596,741.47 

^1^1.517.710.12 

79,031.35 

60,791  Bu. 

■1939  Corn 

160,556,688.00 

160,525,006 .93 

32,171.27 

59,001  Bu. 

1940  Corn 

7,746,833.40 

1,944,606.43 

37,929.901.17 

62,140,158  Bu. 

Subtotal 

482,734,402.75 

476,868.790.19 

38,043,776.96 

62,260.886  Bu, 

1938-39  Resealing  Program; 

Noncash  transfers  of 

Principal 

114,415,325.41 

-  - 

-  _ 

-  - 

Storage  Disbursement 

16,913,034.94 

-  - 

-  - 

_  _ 

Subtotal 

131,328,360.35 

36,221,813.53 

95,106,546.82 

143,089,073  Bu. 

Subtotal  (All  Corn) 

614,112,763.10 

513,090,603.72 

133,150,323.78 

205,349,959  Bu. 

Cotton  Loans 

1933  Cotton 

103,684,117.86 

103,684,117.86 

-  - 

-  - 

1934  Cotton 

309,740,512.35 

309,740,512.35 

-  - 

— 

1935  Cotton 

3,655,821.87 

3,655,821.87 

-  - 

— 

1937  Cotton 

263,669,980,78 

263,669,980.78 

-  - 

-  - 

1938  Cotton 

118,932,744.61 

117,353,225.49 

1,580,367.65 

30.345B./C  • 

1939  Cotton 

1,213,007.09 

1,205,384.96 

7.122.13 

161B/C 

1940  Cotton 

1941  Cotton 

71,360,471.86 

47.717.708.77 

71.098,264.51 

‘±85,797.49 

262,207.35 
69. 601, ‘*94. 85 

5,363B/C 

972,537B/C 

Subtotal 

919.974,365.19 

870,893.605.31 

71,451,191.98 

1.008,406B/C 

- 

72  - 

:  Advances  On 

:  Hepayments,  Ac-* 
:  qui sit ions  and 
:  Adjustments  on 

Total  Com- 

t 

Total  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Commod- 

;  Commodi ty 

;  Commodity 

modity  Loans 

ities  held  as 

;  Loans 

:  Loans  l/ 

2 /Outstanding 

Collateral  2/ 

Cotton  Pool  Loans 

1  1933  Cotton  Pool 

J  $38,991,041.76 

: 

$38,991,041.76 

1934  Cotton  Pool 

:  12,424,800.06 

12.424,800.06 

_  _ 

-  - 

Subtotal 

5  51,415,841.82 

51,415,841.82 

_  _ 

-  - 

Date  Loans 
i  1937  Dates  ;  . 

i 

61,302.00 

61,302.00 

-  - 

-  - 

Fig  Loans 

1937  Figs 

83,914.91 

83,914.91 

-  - 

-  - 

1938  Figs 

124,998,41 

124,998.41 

-  - 

— 

1939  Figs 

51,l-i7.91 

51,147.91 

_  - 

-  - 

Subtotal 

260,061.23 

260,061.23 

-  - 

-  - 

Flaxseed  Loans 

1941  Flaxseed,  Form  A 

21,280.02 

-  - 

$476,686.64 

278,698  Bu. 

1941  Flaxseed,  Form  B 

6,268.27 

-  - 

472,494.74 

290,319  Bu. 

Subtotal 

27,548,29 

-  - 

949,181.38 

569,017  Bu. 

Grain  Sorgh\ams  Loans 

1940  Grain  Sorghums,  Form  A 

6,007.15 

5,797.55 

209.60 

741  Bu, 

1940  Grain  Sorghxims,  Form  B 

-  - 

-  - 

541.38 

1,893  Bu. 

1941  Grain  Sorghums,  Form  B 

- 

997.32 

3,217  Bu, 

Subtotal 

6,007.15 

5,797.55 

1,748.30 

5,851  Bu, 

Hop  Loans 

1938  Hops 

1,541,024.35 

1,541,024.35 

— 

Peanut  Loans 

1937  Peanuts 

5,360,107.55 

5,360,107.55 

_  _ 

-  - 

1938  Peanuts 

7,113,752,19 

7,115,752.19 

-  - 

-  - 

1939  Peanuts 

822,300,60 

822,300.60 

-  - 

-  - 

1940  Peanuts 

1,876,587.68 

1,876,587.68 

-  - 

-  - 

Subtotal 

15,172,743.02 

15,172,748.02 

— 

-  - 

Pecan  Loans 

1938  Pecans 

493,266.19 

493,266.19! 

“  - 

Prune  Loans 

1937  Prunes 

2,357,068.91 

2,357,068.91 

1938  Prunes 

397,224.23 

397,224.23 

-  - 

_  _ 

1940  Prunes 

5,861,259.81 

2,081,955.13 

3,779,304.68 

77,982Toni 

Subtotal 

8,615,552.95 

4,836,248,27 

3,779,304.68{ 

77,982Toii, 

Haisin  Loans 

1937  Eaiains 

1,327,719.97 

1,327,719.97 

-  - 

-  - 

1938  Eaisins 

3,007,217.00 

3,007,217.00 

-  - 

-  - 

1940  Eaisins 

5,373,012.18 

5,373,012.18 

-  - 

-  - 

Subtotal 

9,707,949.15 

9,707,949.15 

~  - 

-  - 

Eye  Loans 

1939  Bye 

624,399.93 

1 

^  610,537.80 

14,362.18 

31,914  Bu 

1940  Eye 

1,112,941.02 

5j  941,897.53 

187,782.14 

526,388  Bu 

1941  Rye 

31,412.04 

75.00 

959 , 834.95 

1,929,643  Bu 

Subtotal 

1.769,253.04 

1,552,510.33 

1,161,979.27 

2 ,  t87,  9‘x5  Bu 

J  M 

Repayments,  Ac- 

quisitions  and 

Total  Com- 

Total  (.^uanti- 

Advances  On 

Adjustments  on 

modity  Loans 

ties  of  Commod- 

Commodity 

Commoaity 

Outstanding 

ities  neld  as 

t  Loans 

Loons  1/ 

2/ 

Collateral  2/ 

E^e  Loans  (Contd) 

j 

1S3S  %-e.  Extensions  and 

Renewals 

$619.65 

$619.55 

-  - 

-  - 

1940  I^e,  Extensions  and 

Renewals 

239.362.24 

2,057.63 

$237,304.61 

522.894  Bu, 

239,961.89 

2,677.28 

237,304.61 

522,894  Bu. 

Subtotal  (All  Bye) 

2,009,234.93 

1,555,187.61 

1.399,283.88 

3,010,839  Bu. 

Soybean  Loans 

1S41  Soybeans 

334.16 

-  - 

7,380.11 

7,065  Bu. 

Tobacco  Loans 

1931-35  Tobacco 

8,724,096.22 

8.,  724,096.22 

-  - 

1937  Tobacco 

935,625.43 

935,625.43 

-  - 

_  _ 

1939  Tobacco 

35,203.48 

35,203.48 

-  - 

-  - 

1939  Dark  Tobacco 

484,604.34 

11,008.36 

473,595.90 

4,713.195  Lbs. 

1940  F.C. Tobacco 

6 ,2?7 , 335.65 

1,764,717.86 

4,532,617.79 

23,982,097  Lbs, 

1940  Dark  Tobacco 

4 , 7  43 1 69*i  •  9C 

663,146.55 

4,080,548. 35 

36,921,442  Lbs 

1940  Burley  Tobacco 

4,278,494.21 

3,825,989.27 

452,504.94 

2,915,996  Lbs. 

Subtotal 

25,499,054.23 

15,959,787.17 

9,539,267.06 

68,532,730  Lbs. 

Turp.  and  Rosin  Loans 

1934-35  Turp.  and  Rosin 

7,280,887.19 

7,280,887.19 

-  - 

-  - 

1938  Rosin 

12,524,623.71 

10,201,116.61 

2,323,507.10 

220,288  Bbli 

1939  Rosin 

9,292,063.64 

6,688.432.48 

2,603,631.16 

218,173  Bbl. 

1940  Turp.  and  Rosin 

6,939,424.37 

3,065,678.90 

3,873,745.47 

325,455  Bbli 

1940  Turp,  and  Rosin 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

39,169  Gal. 

1941  Rosin 

1,586,797.35 

21,099.69 

1,565,697.66 

130.165  Bbl. 

Subtotal 

37,623,796.26 

27,257,214.87 

10.366,581.39 

894,081  Bbl. 

39,169  Gal. 

Wheat  Loans 

1938  'Wheat,  Form  A 

12,977,864.12 

12,977,864.12 

-  - 

-  - 

1938  Wheat,  Form  B 

34.097,389.88 

3-^,097,369.88 

-  - 

-  _ 

1939  ^i/heat,  Form  A 

10,198,'xl5.45 

9, 857, 885.  •x9 

340 , 529 . 96 

469,910  Bu. 

1939  Wheat,  Form  B 

17,765,2^4.10 

17,765,24-x.  10 

-  - 

-  - 

1940  Wheat,  Form  A 

11 , 865 , 910.51 

6/  7,577,164.33 

4,289,746.18 

5,863,068  Bu. 

1940  Wheat,  Form  3 

154,508,577.99 

154,435,526.32 

23,051.67 

26,635  Bu. 

1941  Wheat,  Form  A 

2,161,873.07 

19,868.57 

92,361,829.18 

98,861,810  Bu. 

1941  Wheat,  Form  B 

16,535,293.58 

135,242.62 

228.373,846.46 

226,506,529  Bu. 

Subtotal 

260,111,548.70 

236,916,165.43 

325,339,003.45 

331,727,952  Bu. 

1940  Resealing  Program: 

Noncash  transfers  of  t 

Principal 

249,080.50 

6.788.85 

242,291.65 

•*01,284  Bu. 

Storage  Disbursenents 

1,107.68 

66.78 

1,040.90 

-  - 

Subtotal 

250,188.18 

6 , 855. 63 

243,332.55. 

401,284  Bu. 

Subtotal  (All  Wheat) 

260,361,736.88 

236,923.021.06 

325,632,336.00; 

332,129,236  Bu. 

Wool  and  Mohair 

1938  Wool  and  Mohair 

1939  Wool  and  Mohair 
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» 

:  Advances  on 

(  Commodity 

1  Loans 

Hepayments,  Ac¬ 
quisitions  and 
Adjustments  on 
Commodity 

Loans  1/ 

Total  Com¬ 
modity  Loans 
Outstanding 

2/ 

Total  Qu^fi- 
ties  of  Commodr 
ities  neld  as 
Collateral  2/ 

1 

j  13,311,701.52 

j  44,211.48 

$3,311,701,52 

44,211.48 

— 

3,355,913.00 

3,355,913,00 

-  - 

1,985,954,867.43 

1,787,923,223.76 

562,714,134.39 

557,382,024  bu. 

i.ooe.^toe  b/c 

77,982  Tons 
68,532,730  Lbs. 
894,081  Bbls 
39,169  Gals 

Includes  cash  repayments  of  principal  and  carrying  charges,  repayments  of  loans  by  delivery 
of  collateral,  loans  charged-off,  and  credits  on  account  of  renewals,  extensions,  and  re¬ 
sealing  programs. 

2/  Includes  outstandiiog  loar^s  held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  guaranteed  loans  held  by 
banks  ar,d  lending  agencies. 

3/  Includes  noncash  transfers  to  rescaled  barley. 

^  Includes  noncash  transfers  to  rescaled  corn 
^  Includes  noncash  transfers  to  rescaled  rye 
^  Includes  noncash  transfers  to  rescaled  wheat 
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EXPQ5TATI0H  AM)  DOf^STIC  GOHSUMPTION 

OF  AGBICULTUBAL  GOMODITIES 

(Section  32  of  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
and  for  Other  Purposes,"  approved  August  24,  1935) 


Exportation  and  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities  (permanent 

annual) .  $97,729,589 

Disposal  of  surplus  commodities  (Agricultural 

Appropriation  Act) .  100,150,000 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  1942  .  25,000,000 


Total  available,  1942 .  222,879,589 

Budget  estimate,  1943  (Permanent  Annual) .  132,000,000 

Decrease .  $90,879,589 


PROJECT  STATEIvIEUT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Food  stamp  plan  - 

$83,512,557 

$115,000,000 

$89,000,000 

-$26,000,000(1) 

redemption  payments 

2.  Cotton  stamp  plan  - 
redemption  payments 

2, 284, 651 

3,500,000 

-  3,500,000(2) 

3.  Purchase  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  and  distribution 
to  state  relief  agencies 

84,201, 283 

34,  315,967 

27,886, 177 

-  6,429,790(3) 

4,  Encouragement  of  e3q30rts 
of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  -  program  payments 

12,417,005 

13, 800, 000 

-13,800,000(4) 

5,  Diversion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to  by¬ 
products  and  new  uses  - 
program  pasnnents 

15,968,538 

20, 000, 000 

8,000,000 

-12,000,000(5) 

6,  Supplementary  cotton 
stamp  plan  -  program 
payments 

17,895,031 

3,000,000 

-  3,000,000(6) 

7.  Administrative  expenses 
for  the  surplus  removal 
program: 

(a)  Planning  and  di¬ 
rection  of  surplus 
removal  program 

578, 694 

627,941 

319,290 

-308,651(7) 

(b)  Administrative  Serv¬ 
ice 

1,764,003 

1,  952,858 

1,402,470 

-550,388(7) 

'' 
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PROJECT  STATEI'lEi'IT  (Continued) 


Projects 


1941 


(e 


1942 

stimated) 


1943  ■ 

(estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


( c)  Purchase  and  dis¬ 
tribution  oper- 


ati ons 

$4,278,321 

$4,580,042 

$3,378,990 

-$1,201,052(7! 

(d)  Allotments  to  co- 

operating  offices 
and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of 
Agriculture 

52, 744 

51,  620 

51,  620 

8,  Administrative  ex- 

penses  for  marketing 
agreements,  orders  and 
activities; 

(a)  Planning  and  di- 

rection  of  market¬ 
ing  agreements, 
orders  and  activities 

(a) 

(a) 

438,910 

.+  438,910(8) 

(b)  Administrative 

service 

(a) 

(a) 

312,758 

+  312,758(8) 

(c)  Allotments  to  coop- 

erating  offices 
and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of 
Agriculture 

(a) 

(a) 

151,  800 

+  151,800(8) 

Transfers  as  sho\,rn  in 

budget  schedules 

971,208 

1,051, 161 

1,057,985 

+  6, 824 

Unobligated  balance 

12,000,576 

25,000,000 

-  - 

«25,000,000 

Total 

235,924, 611 

222,879,589 

132, 000, 000 

-90,879,589 

(a)  The  administration  of  marketing  agreements  financed  in  1941  and  1942  from 
’’Salaries  and  expenses,  A. A, A." 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $90,879,589  for  1943  has  been  tentatively  distributed  among  the 
projects  as  shov/n  above,  and  consists  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $26.000.000  in  the  Food  Stamn  Program.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year  supplemental  foods  are  being  provided,  under  an  allotment  of 
$115,000,000,  for  approximately  4  million  persons,  With  the  i|)89, 000, 000  proposed 
for  1943  it  vail  be  necessary  to  reduce  this  number  by  approximately  29/6,  and  to 
curtail  the  areas  in  which  the  plan  is  now  in  effect, 

( 2)  A  decrease  of  $3.500.000  under  the  -Dro.iect  ’’Cotton  stamp  plan,  redemntion 

payments. "  This  decrease  may  be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  the  Cotton  Stamp 
Program  in  1943,  Approximately  321,000  persons  in  36  areas  were  participating 
in  this  program  as  of  November  1,  1941, 
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(3)  A  decrease  of  $6,429.790  under  the  T)ro.iect  "Purchases  of  surplus  commodities 

and  distriTjution  to  State  relief  agencies."  This  project  is  divided  into  the 
following  two  parts; 

(a)  Distribution  to  Pamilies  not  Included  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

(b)  Distribution  for  Pree  School  Lunches, 

In  1943  this  project  provides  for  a  total  of  $27,386,177,  of  which  $7,386,177 
would  be  used  for  purchases  for  families  not  included  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
and  $20,500,000  for  the  Pree  School  Lunch  Program,  as  follows: 

Direct  Distribution  to  families  not  included  in  the  Pood  Stamn  Program.  As  of 
November  1,  1941,  3,9  million  persons  in  families  v;ere  receiving  foodstuffs 
directly  in  the  Continental  United  States  as  well  as  an  additional  1  million 
persons  in  insular  possessions,  principally  Puerto  Rico,  'This  number  has  been 
greatly  reduced  from  an  average  of  8,8  million  persons  during  the  fiscal  year 
1941,  in  part  through  transfer  to  the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  and  in  part  through 
reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  certified  by  State  Welfare  Agencies.  As  of 
November  1,  1941,  these  persons  received  commodities  costing  the  Pederal  Govern¬ 
ment  about  39i^‘  per  person  served. 

In  addition  to  food,  the  equivalent  of  approximately  400,000  bales  of  cotton 
purchased  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  at  a  cost  of  27.4  million  dollars  was 
distributed  during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  low  income  non-relief  farm 
families  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  mattresses.  This  program  has  proved  to 
be  the  least  expensive  method  of  securing  increased  utilization  of  cotton  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  lovr-income  families.  The  reduction  under  this  project 
will  be  met  by  practically  eliminating  the  Cotton  Mattress  Program, 

School  Lunch  Program;  The  decrease  under  this  project  also  contemplates  a 
reduction  of  approximately  50^  in  the  number  of  children  and  the  amount  of 
food  now  being  served  under  the  Pree  School  Lunch  Program,  At  present  there 
are  27  million  school  children  in  the  United  States,  of  v;hora  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  9  million  are  malnourished  or  suffer  from  nutritional 
deficiencies.  In  the  1940-41  school  year  2.9  million  children  were  reached  as 
an  average  under  this  program. 

In  the  current  school  year,  in  recognition  of  the  effects  of  malnutrition  on  the 
health  of  young  men  rejected  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  the  importance 
of  health  for  productive  energy,  the  program  was  expanded  and  may  reach  a  pealc 
of  more  than  6-1/2  million  children  with  an  average  for  the  school  year  in 
excess  of  5  million,  A  program  of  this  scope  was  made  possible  not  only  by 
the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  but  also 
through  the  use  of  over  $24,000,000  worth  of  commodities  purchased  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year  and  distributed  in  the  current  school  year.  These  re¬ 
sources  are  being  exhausted  as  a  result  of  the  expanded  program, 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $13.800,000  under  the  ~oro.iect  ’’Encouragement  of  export  of  agri¬ 

cultural  commodities,  -program  uavments."  This  decrease  may  be  effected  by  the 
discontinuance  of  the  export  encouragement  programs.  Obligations  of  $12,417,005 
were  incurred  on  programs  involving  export  of  wheat  and  cotton  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941,  As  of  November  30,  1941,  current  year  obligations  totalled 
$6,871,596. 
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(5)  A  decrease  of  812.000.000  \uider  the  X)ro.iect  "Diversion  of  agricultural  com.^. 

modities  to  'by-'oroducts  and  nevuses,  -program  payments."  This  decrease  may  he 
met  hy  a  reduction  of  about  sixty  percent  in  all  current  diversion  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  program  for  the  utilization  of  milk  hy  school  children.  Any  neces¬ 
sity  that  may  arise  for  diverting  peanuts  to  peanut  oil  under  the  present  legis¬ 
lation  would  involve  a  further  reduction  in  other  phases  of  the  project, 

( 6)  A  decrease  of  85.000.000  under  the  uro.iect  "Suu-plementary  cotton  stamo  ulan. 

urogram  'payments.”  Present  plans  do  not  contemplate  the  continuance  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  1943, 

(7)  A  decrea^se  of  32.060.091  under  the  uro.iect  ^Administrative  expenses  for  the 

surplus  removal  program.  ”  including; 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $308,651  under  the  work  project  "Planning  and 
direction  of  surplus  removal  program," 

(h)  A  decrease  of  $550,388  under  the  work  project  "Administrative 
service, " 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $1,201,052  under  the  work  project  "Purchase 
and  Distribution  operations." 

The  above  decreases  represent  the  amounts  which  it  is  estimated  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  for  administrative  expenses  in  1943,  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  overall 
reduction  of  $90,879,589  in  section  32  activities, 

(8)  An  apparent  increase  of  $903.468  under  the  project  "Administrative  expenses 

for  marketing  agreements,  orders  and  activities. "  in  order  to  finance  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  work  from  Section  32  funds  in  1943,  This  activity  has  been 
financed  heretofore  from  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  1933  appropriation  made  in 
the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  entitled,  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,"  the  balances  of  which  are  no  longer  suffi-^ 
cient  to  finance  this  work, 

(a)  $438,910  under  the  work  project  "Planning  and  direction  of 
marketing  agreements,  orders  and  activities." 

(b)  $312,758  under  the  work  project  "Administrative  service." 

(c)  $151,800  under  the  work  project  "Allotments  to  cooperating 
offices  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture," 

While  the  above  amounts  appear  as  increases  under  this  project,  they  actually 
represent  an  overall  reduction  of  $302,484,  when  funds  previously  available  are 
taken  into  account,  in  the  amount  available  for  1942  for  the  administration  of 
marketing  agreement  activities,  including  a  decrease  of  $182,922  in  project  8  (a) 
and  $119,562  in  project  8  (b). 
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CHAi'iG’S  lil  liAiiGUAGE 

The  "budget  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  followsi 

(1)  The  deletion  of  the  language  entitled,  "Disposal  of  Surplus  Commodities," 
which  appeared  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1942  and  the  item  which 
appeared  in  the  -^lergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  for  1942,  since  the  estimates  * 
do  not  provide  for  any  appropriation  in  1943  to  supplement  the  permanent  annual 
appropriation  made  in  Section  32, 

(2)  Insertion  of  the  following  nev;  language; 

Administrative  expenses:  The  funds  provided  hv  section  32  of 

the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act,  and  for  other  nurnoses.  "  aunroved  August  24.  1935.  as 

amended  (7  U.S.C.  6l2c)  shall  he  availahle.  without  legard  to 

the  Tprovisions  of  section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Ad.iustment 

Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1592).  for  administrative  expenses  in 

carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  section  32^  as  amended. 

and  the  Agii. cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 

amended  (7  U.S.C.  601  et  eeq. ).  including  -personal  services 

in  the  District  of  Columhia.. 

The  above  language  of  the  budget  estimate  provides  that  funds  for  Section  32  ac¬ 
tivities  shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  32  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agri cultura,!  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  and  for  other  puiposes, "  as  amended  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  392  of  the 
Agricultural  Ad^stment  Act  of  1938.  Said  section  392  limits  the  amount  which 
may  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  to  3  percent  of  the  total  amount  provided 
under  section  32,  (Legislation  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  having  already 
passed  the  House,  increasing  the  percentage  for  administrative  expenses  to  4 
pe  rcent). 

Expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  "Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937"  have  heretofore  been  financed  from  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  the  $100,000,000  appropriated  in  the  original  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1933,  ^hese  funds  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  finance  the  work 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  -i^ct  of  1937,  which  reenacts  and  amends 
the  marketing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  -Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  The  above 
language,  therefore,  includes  authority  to  use  section  32  funds  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  marketing  agreement  activities  and  the  present  authority  to  do  this 
which  is  contained  in  the  appropriation  item  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 
Land  Resources"  1942,  has  been  bracketed  for  omission  in  the  budget  for  1943, 

As  shovjn  in  the  project  statement  for  "Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 
Agricultural  Commodities,"  administrative  expense  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943  involve  a  total  of  $6,055,838,  including  $5,152,370  for  section  32  a,ctivi- 
ties  and  $903,468  for  marketing  agreement  activities.  These  estimates  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  realistic  yet  conservative  estimates  of  the  amounts  required  for 
such  administrative  expenses.  With  a  considerably  reduced  overall  appropriation 
of  $132,000,000  for  1943,  as  proposed,  only  3  percent  thereof  i.e,,  $3,990,000 
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could  be  made  available  for  such  administrative  expenses  under  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  392  of  the  Agricultural -Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  The  above 
language,  therefore,  is  necessary  so  that  the  funds  provided  by  section  32  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  said 
section  392. 

WOEK  UilDER  THIS  APPROPHIATIOH 

General;  The  v;ork  under  this  appropriation  is  concerned  with  the  development 
and  operation  of  programs  designed  to  increase  exportation  and  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural  commodities,  increase  returns  to  producers,  and  re¬ 
establish  farm  purchasing  power, 

With  the  shift  in  world  marketing  conditions  the  emphasis  has  changed  from 
purely  surplus  removal  activity  to  encouragement  of  supply,  adjustment  in  mar¬ 
ket  and  consumption,  and  the  development  of  mechanisms  designed  to  cushion  the 
economic  rearrangement  which  will  follow  the  stabilization  of  world  political 
conditions. 

The  work  is  divided  by  projects  as  follows: 

Project  1.  Food  Stamp  Program.  Redem-ption  Payments: 

Objective;  To  improve  farm  income  and  distribution  of  agricultural  production  so 
as  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  all  our  people. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  Producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  meat, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products  are  asked  to  increase  production  of  foods  to  meet 
domestic  needs  and  export  requirements.  For  many  agricultural  products  prices 
have  not  risen  sufficiently  to  give  farmers  profitable  returns  for  their  produc¬ 
tion.  For  others,  stability  of  adequate  farm  prices  is  necessary  to  insure  in¬ 
creased  production.  At  the  same  time  even  with  national  income  above  90  billion 
dollars,  studies  indicate  that  there  are  probably  20  million  non-farm  persons 
and  at  least*  14  million  farm  persons  who  were  receiving  incomes  or  public  assist¬ 
ance  too  lo\ir  to  enable  them  to  buy  sufficient  quantities  of  ?  gri cultural  products 
Over  11  million  of  these  were  receiving  public  assistance  or  were  certified  for 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  or  direct  distribution  of  commodities. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  provides  a  flexible  mechanism  to  increase  the  utilization 
of  agricultural  commodities.  The  programs  meet  present  needs  and  if  established 
widely,  provide  a  certain  market  for  agricultural  surpluses  which  would  reoccur 
in  the  post-war  period  if  no  practical  plans  were  in  operation  for  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  to  handle  them.  This  acti-^ity,  along  vjith  direct  purchases,  can  be  used  to 
meet  temporary  surpluses  or  market  gluts  especially  for  perishables  and  is  of 
primary  importance  in  securing  the  achievement  of  agricultural  production  goals 
to  meet  emergent  domestic  and  export  needs. 

General  clan;  Under  this  program  lovr-income  families  are  permitted  to  purchase 
orange  colored  stamps  in  amounts  approximately  equal  to  their  normal  food  pur¬ 
chases  and  receive  free  blue  stamps  generally  equal  to  one-half  the  value  of 
the  orange  stamps.  All  purchases  are  made  in  retail  food  establishments.  The 
orange  stamps  may  be  used  to  purchase  any  food  for  home  consumption.  The  blue 
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stamps  may  "be  used  to  purchase  only  those  commodities  specifically  designated  ♦ 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Through  the  orange  stamp  mechanism  normal  food 
purchases  are  maintained  so  that  all  of  the  blue  stamp  funds  can  be  used  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  an  increase 
in  consumption  of  foods  by  the  families  participating. 

Studies  made  among  the  more  than  11  million  persons  currently  receiving  or 
eligible  to  receive  public  assistance  indicate  that  their  normal  food  ex¬ 
penditures  now  vary  between  5  to  7-1/2  cents  per  person  per  meal  -  somev/hat 
higher  among  smaller  than  average  families  and  somewhat  lower  for  larger 
than  average  families.  In  the  South  and  in  smaller  cities  throughout  the 
country  much  lower  expenditures  prevail,  ^hese  do  not  support  an  adeq.uate 
diet  under  present  conditions  which  would  cost  between  9  to  12  cents  per 
person  per  meal,  even  with  the  most  inexpensive  combination  of  foods. 

The  low  level  of  expenditure  for  food  among  families  receiving  \iJPA  em¬ 
ployment  and  general  relief  or  eligible  for  public  assistance  is  indicated 
by  figures  from  studies  of  four-person  families  during  1940-41  shoi^n  for 
selected  cities: 
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V/eekly  Per  Capita  Pood  Purchases  of  4-Person  Pamilies  hy  Relief 
Category  for  Specified  Areas 

Non-Assi stance 
Pamilies  Certified 
for  Participation 


West: 


Sapulpa, 

Sapulpa, 

Durham, 

Durham, 


Okla.  (W) 
Okla.  (P) 
N.  C.  (W) 
IT.  C.  (IT) 


Dollars  per  person  per  week 


Presno 

1.29 

1.51 

Ada  &  Canyon,  Idaho 

1.22 

3  Counties,  Wash. 

1.56 

Lane  County,  Ore, 

1.18 

1.36 

Oakland,  Calif. 

1.42 

Midvjest 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (w) 

1.62 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (IT) 

1.56 

Chicago,  Ill.  (W) 

1.05 

1.53 

Chicago,  Ill.  (N) 

1.07 

1.68 

Duluth,  I'li nn.  ( W ) 

1.46 

1.70 

VTisconsin  (Rural) 

1.45 

Iov;a  (6  Rural  Counties) 

1.17 

Worth  Dakota  (4  "  ) 

1.00 

Akron,  Ohio 

1.04 

Northeast 

Boston,  i'lass. 

1.50 

Phi  lade  Iphi  a.  Pa.  ( W ) 

1.30 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (W) 

1.15 

Crawford  &  Mercer 

Counties,  Pa, 

1.51 

Erie.  Co,,  Pa. 

1.55 

Brooklyn,  W,  Y. 

1.78 

South 

Dallas,  Texas  (W) 

.74 

1.03 

Dallas,  Texas  (W) 

1.05 

At  lant a,  G-a.  ( W ) 

.55 

Atlanta,  Ga,  (W) 

.53 

Jackson,  Miss,  (w) 

Jackson,  Hiss.  (W) 

1,14 

.76 

.52 

.70 

.49 

.86 

.44 


^7hen  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  is  placed  in  effect  these  families  receive 
an  increase  in  food  purchases  of  approximately  50  perceat. 
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Examnles  of  'progress  and  current  vtQ£,tfim.i  By  UovemlDer  1,  1941,  406  areas  had. 

heen  designated  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  covering  56  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  and  390  areas  were  in  operation.  In  these  areas  3.4  mil¬ 
lion  persons  v/ere  participating.  About  14  percent  in  the  Midwest,  30  percent 
in  the  Hortheast  and  29  percent  in  the  South,  Each  person  received  an  average 
of  $2.63  in  blue  stamps  to  be  used  for  extra  food  purchases.  The  accumulated 
value  of  free  blue  stamps  issued  from  July  1  to  November  1,  1941,  was  approx¬ 
imately  $38,500,000, 

Commodities  bought  with  blue  stamps  during  the  same  period  include  23  million 
dozen  eggs,  over  237  million  pounds  of  flour  and  other  cereals,  in  excess  of 
300  million  pounds  of  vegetables,  more  than  160  million  pounds  of  fresh  and 
dried  fruits,  as  vrell  as  nearly  18  million  pounds  of  pork  products. 

Project  2.  Cotton  Stamp  Plan,  Redenrotion  Payments: 

Objective;  To  reduce  accumulated  stocks  of  cotton  by  encouraging  Domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  and  cotton  products. 

The  problem  and  its  sifgnificance;  Accumulated  stocks  of  cotton  have  been  at  rec¬ 
ord  levels  for  several  years.  At  the  same  time,  consumption  of  cotton,  especial¬ 
ly  by  cotton  producers  and  low— income  families,  has  been  very  low.  Although 
there  has  been  a  substantial- diversion  of  cotton  acreage  to  other  crops,  accumu¬ 
lated  cotton  stocks  continue  to  be  very  large.  The  world  carryover  of  American 
cotton  July  30,  1941,  amounted  to  approximately  12,847,000  running  bales  to¬ 
gether  with  1941  production  of  10,550,000  running  bales.  World  supplies  of 
American  cotton  for  the  1941-42  year  are  estimated  to  be  23,397,000  bales.  If 
the  world  consumption  of  American  cotton  during  the  season  1941-42  is  the  same 
as  1940,  i,e.,  12,767,000  bales,  carryover  on  July  31,  1942,  will  be  10,630,000 
bales. 

General  •plan;  The  operation  of  the  cotton  stamp  program  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  food  stamp  program. 

Under  the  cotton  stamp  program  eligible  participants  are  given  $1.00  v;orth  of 
free  brown  surplus  cotton  stamps  for  e  ach  $1,00  worth  of  green  stamps  purchased, 
the  smount  required  to  be  purchased  being  approximately  equal  to  normal  ex¬ 
penditures  of  low-income  families  for  cotton  goods.  As  of  November  1,  1941, 
the  cotton  stamp  program  was  in  operation  in  36  areas  with  321,000  persons 
participating. 

Project  3,  Purchase  of  Surplus  Commodities  and  Distribution  to  State  Relief  Ag-encjes 
(a)  Distribution  to  Families  not  Included  in  the  Food  Stamn  -Program 

Objective;  To  help  maintain  adeq.uate  income  for  farmers  by  providing  increased 
markets  through  distribution  to  the  lowest  income  groups  in  this  country  not 
covered  by  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 

The  nroblem  and  its  significance;  T^e  major  national  problem  is  to  secure  the  in¬ 
creased  food  necessary  for  maximum  productive  effort  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  to  assist  in  distributing  it  so  that  persons  in  need  wall  receive  a  greater 
share. 
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G-eneral  plan;  Purchases  are  made  to  meet  an  emergency  situation  in  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  and  in  order  to  give  farmers  the  income  and  sale 
channels  assurance  they  need  in  order  to  secure  increased  production.  The  com¬ 
modities  are  shipped  in  carlot  quantities  upon  orders  from  State  welfare  of¬ 
fices  for  distribution  to  needy  unemployed  who  are  not  certified  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program* 

In  addition,  cotton  is  purchased  and  distributed  to  non-relief  lovr-income  farm¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  other  groups,  for  the  ra-anufacture  of  cotton  mattresses.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1941,  about  3.3  million  mattresses  and  1,1  million 
comforters  v;ere  processed  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  These  were  given  to  about  2.2  million  low-income  families, 

(b)  Distribution  for  Pree  School  Lunches 

Objective;  Maintain  adequate  income  for  farmers  by  providing  increased  ma3>- 
kets  through  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities  to  needy  school  children. 

The  •problem  and  its  significance:  Producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  meat, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products  are  being  asked  to  increase  production  in  order  to 
meet  domestic  food  needs  as  well  as  export  and  Lend-Lease  requirements.  At  the 
same  time,  about  one-third  of  our  school  children  totaling  approximately  9 
million,  are  known  to  be  in  need  of  increased  quantities  of  these  foodstuffs. 
The  School  Lunch  Program  which  previously  had  been  concerned  primarily  with 
utilization  of  accumulated  suipluses  is  now  a  major  factor  in  bringing  about 
production  increases  at  adequate  prices  and  improvements  in  the  health  of 
school  children  that  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  and  made 
necessary  by  the  present  war. 

The  Department  has  asked  farmers  to  produce  increased  food  supplies  to  meet 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  &iven  assurance  of  adequate  prices  and  outlets 
for  their  increased  consumption,  farmers  stand  ready  to  provide  these  needed 
supplies.  Purchase  of  commodities  and  distribution  to  school  lunches  is  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  assuring  this  for  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  dairy 
and  poultry  products.  Achieving  the  production  and  distribution  goals  will 
contribute  substantially  in  aiding  desirable  longtime  shifts  in  agriculture 
and  in  making  certain  that  agriculture  vd.ll  more  fully  meet  the  food  needs 
of  the  Nation, 

General  ulan:  Upon  finding  that  en  emergency  situation  exists  in  the  marketing 
of  a  particular  farm  commodity  or  product,  direct  purchases  are  made  of  that 
commodity  and  are  shipped  in  carlot  quantities  upon  order  to  State  welfare 
agencies  for  distribution  to  certified  school  children.  The  Pree  School  Lunch 
Program  for  undernourished  children  is  organized  and  maintained  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  community  leaders  and  other  agencies.  The  programs  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  there  is  no  discrimination  between  needy  children  helped  directly 
by  the  program  and  other  children  in  the  schools. 
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(  Sicflmi^ias  of  T>rogress  arid  csurrent  •programs  "  During  the  fis- 

cai  year  ended  June  30,  1940,  more  than  40  agricultural  commodities  and  their 
products  v;ere  purchased  and  distributed  in  all  48  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  By  November,  1941,  more  than  4  million  children  in  over  67,000 
schools  were  receiving  the  commodities  and  further  increases  were  expected 
during  December,  January  and  February,  Foodstuffs  were  being  distributed  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  50  million  pounds  per  month. 

Like  the  other  domestic  programs  (Food  Stamp  and  School  Lunch)  direct  purchase 
and  distribution  to  needy  families  must  play  an  important  part  in  this  national 
objective.  As  of  November  1  about  3,9  million  persons  received  foodstuffs  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  continental  United  States  in  addition  to  over  1  million  persons 
I  in  territorial  possessions.  These  are  a  part  of  the  very  large  population  which 
even  \vith  national  income  in  excess  of  90  billion  dollars  a  year  cannot  secure 
sufficient  foodstuffs  for  a  minimum  adequate  diet. 

The  dual  approach  of  purchasing  agricultural  commodities  in  order  to  improve 
or  maintain  farm  incomes  and  provide  an  incentive  for  increased  production, 

[  and  the  distribution  to  needy  families,  who  are  obviously  xander-nouri shed 
|i  and  cannot  secure  adequate  food  supplies,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
i  of  meeting  immediate  problems  and  providing  the  basis  for  security  in  the 
"  years  ahead. 

I  Project  4,  Encouragement  of  Sxnorts  of  Agricultural  Commodities.  Program  Payments: 
Objective;  To  increase  returns  to  producers  by  diverting  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  export  markets. 

The  -problem  and  its  significance;  To  maintain  and  improve  the  relative  position 
of  domestically  produced  farm  products  in  the  world  market  in  the  face  of 
j  tariff,  quota,  and  indirect  measures  restricting  the  flow  of  world  trade 

I  adopted  by  countries  bending  every  effort  to  secure  economic  self-sufficiency, 

or  to  successfully  prosecute  hostilities, 

:  Producers  of  such  exportable  agricultural  commodities  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 

and  nuts  are  confronted  vdth  the  loss,  or  serious  impairment  of  the  market 
for  a  large  portion  of  their  produce  at  a  time  when  heavy  production  and 
large  carryovers  of  supplies  require  an  even  greater  expansion  of  their 
outlets. 

Examples  of  •progress  and  current  urogram;  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1941,  programs  were  conducted  for  the  export  of  cotton  lint  and  cotton  products, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  walnuts  and  winter  pears. 

Project  5,  Diversion  of  Agricultural  Commodities  to  By-Products  and  Nev;  Uses. 
Program  Pevments. 

Objective ;  To  increase  returns  to  producers  by  increasing  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  or  developing  nev;  uses  for  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Problem  and  its  significance;  To  utilize  surpluses  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  in  such  a  way  that  they  vdll  not  depress  farm  prices. 
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Even  vrith  improved  national  income  and  general  farm  prices  there  ate  a  numher 
of  commodities  for  v/hich  seasonal  or  other  long-time  surpluses  continued  to 
occur  and  for  which  immediate  assistance  can  he  obtained  either  through 
diversion  of  products  to  secondary  or  hy-product  channels  or  diversion  to  un¬ 
developed  channels  of  domestic  consumption, 

Examnles  of  progress  and  current  urogram;  Programs  for  removing  surpluses  hy 
finding  and  developing  nev;  outlets  and  uses  have  been  operated  for  the  most 
part  through  agreements  between  agricultural  groups  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Under  these  agreements,  the  agricultural  groups  have  been 
authorized  to  acquire  specified  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  at  stipu¬ 
lated  prices,  and  to  divert  these  supplies  to  nev;  outlets  or  uses.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  of  the  commodity  to  the  agricultural  group,  plus 
incidental  handling  costs  and  the  selling  price  for  diversion  uses,  has  been 
financed  by  this  appropriation. 

By  means  of  this  plan  in  1941-42,  funds  were  used  to  expand  the  use  of 
cotton  bagging  for  bales  and  to  develop  the  use  of  cotton  for  insula¬ 
tion  programs,  potatoes  were  diverted  to  starch,  peanuts  v;ere  diverted  to 
peanut  oil  and  west  coast  pears  were  diverted  to  cities  in  which  they  were 
not  normally  consiimed  in  large  quantities. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  developments  in  this  field  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Low-Cost  Milk  Programs,  In  a  number  of  areas  it  was  possible  to 
secure  sale  of  fluid  milk  that  vk>uld  have  for  the  most  part  gone  into  secon¬ 
dary  channels.  This  fluid  milk  v;as  then  distributed  at  a  considerably  re¬ 
duced  price  to  needy  families  and  to  school  children  under  a  Penny  Milk 
Program, 

The  experience  under  this  program  demonstrates  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
devices  to  secure  increased  use  of  milk  in  fluid  channels  by  families  and 
school  children  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  nutritional  benefits  that 
this  program  makes  possible.  One  of  the  most  common  deficiencies  in  lov^- 
income  diets  is  in  calcium  and  riboflavin,  both  of  v/hich  are  inexpensively 
available  in  milk.  Studies  indicate  that  the  Penny  Milk  Programs'iand  other 
milk  programs  make  a  very  substantial  contribution  to  the  dietary  deficiencies 
of  children  and  families. 

Fostering  this  nev;  outlet  for  dairy  production  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
long-time  program  for  agri cultura,!  production  in  the  United  States, 

Project  6,  Sumolementarv  Cotton  Stam-p  Plan.  Program  Payments; 

Objective;  To  reduce  harvested  cotton  acreage,  increase  consumption  of  cotton 
products  by  cotton  farmers  and  thus  reduce  inventories  of  cotton,  by  making 
payments  in  the  form  of  cotton  stamps  for  reductions  in  cotton  acreage; 
and  to  encourage  production  of  feed  and  food  for  home  use. 

The  -problem  and  its  sianifi nanne;  American  held  stocks  of  cotton  exceeded 
11,900,000  running  bales  on  August  1,  1941,  The  surplus  in  cotton  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  agricultural  problems  in  the  United  States,  At  the 
same  time,  cotton  producers  generally  have  a  very  inadequate  supply  of 
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cotton  goods  and  have  not  developed  extensive  gardens  for  home-grov;n 
foodstuffs.  The  supplementary  cotton  program  was  a  device  hy  which  cotton 
farmers  were  encouraged  to  pull  themselves  up  hy  their  own  hoot  straps, 
to  create  more  demand  for  cotton  goods  hy  themselves  buying  with  cotton 
stamps,  and  to  reduce  acreage  further  and  use  the  diverted  acreage  for  food 
and  feed  production. 

General  ulan;  Under  the  program,  stamps  were  made  available  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  which  secured  sta.tements  of  intention 
to  participate  from  cotton  producers  and  distributed  the  stamps  after 
determination  that  the  cotton  acreage  adjustment  had  been  made  in  8.c- 
cordance  vdth  the  provisions  of  the  program.  Stamps  received  by  cotton 
producers  were  then  used  as  cash  to  purchase  cotton  goods  at  local  retail 
stores  and  mail  order  establishments.  These  stamps  \^rere  then  presented 
to  the  Treasury  for  payment. 

Payments  in  cotton  stamps  were  made  to  producers  at  a  rate  eq,ual  to  ap¬ 
proximately  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  normal  yield  of  the  reduced  cotton 
acreage.  Each  producer  could  earn  a  maximum  of  $25  in  cotton  stamps  on  one 
farm,  or  an  operator  of  a  farm  of  tv;o  or  more  tenants  or  sharecroppers 
could  earn  up  to  $50  T«/orth  of  stamps.  Ho  one  could  receive  more  than  $50 
in  cotton  orders  or  stamps,  A  farm  owner,  operator,  tenant  or  sharecropper 
entitled  to  share  in  the  1941  cotton  crop  or  any  farm  on  which  a  cotton 
allotment  was  established  for  1941,  was  eligible  to  participate. 

Examples  of  •progress  and  current  urogram:  Up  to  December  1  cotton  stamps  certi¬ 
fied  for  payment  totaled  $14, 18I5OOO  v;ith  more  than  750,000  producers  partici¬ 
pating,  A  $3,00  cash  payment  was  made  in  addition  to  encourage  increased  food 
production  and  storage  for  home  use.  Farmers  spent  31  per  cent  of  their 
cotton  stamp  funds  for  piece  goods;  15  per  cent  for  household  goods;  over  37 
per  cent  for  men’s  and  boys’  vrear;  13  per  cent  for  ladies'  and  girls'  v;ear;  and 
3  per  cent  for  infants'  wear.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  50,000  bales 
of  cotton  were  purchased  with  the  00  tton  stamps. 

Project  7,  Administrative  Expenses  for  the  Surplus  Removal  Program; 

Objective ;  To  effectively  and  efficiently  plan,  supervise  and  conduct  all 
phases  of  the  programs  operative  under  this  appropriation. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  To  secure  quickly  accurate  information  mth 
respect  to  market  conditions;  to  select,  develop,  and  prescribe  effective  means 
of  adjusting  or  alleviating  emergency  conditions^  to  execute  such  plans 
promptly,  economically  and  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  programs;  to  enforce  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  interest;  and  to  evaluate  and  report  upon  the  results  of 
such  programs. 

Every  type  of  operation  involved  in  the  programs  has  its  ovn  peculiar  problems 
varying  from  sea.son  to  season  and  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  one  or  more 
groups  outside  of  the  Administration;  farmers'  associations,  representatives  of 
agricultural  trades  and  industries,  bankers,  grocers,  social  workers.  State, 
county  and  local  public  and  private  charitable  relief  and  educational  agencies. 
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institutions  and  associations.  Cooperative  v/ork  with  these  groups  in  planning, 
conducting  and  evaluating  the  several  methods  of  meeting  the  economic  and 
social  problems  which  relate  to  programs  operative  under  this  appropriation 
lays  a  basis  for  wider  public  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  farmers* 
problem  of  marketing  and  the  importance  of  taking  immediate  and  definite  steps 
to  meet  it. 

General  plan;  The  commodity  divisions  of  the  Suiplus  Marketing  Administration 
i.e,,  the  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  and  Poultry  Divisions  and  the  Marketing 
Division  (handling  meat,  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  potato  and  peanuts  and  their 
products),  collect  and  analyze  the  commodity  market,  production,  price  and  or¬ 
ganization  information,  and  after  consultation  v/ith  producer,  handler,  shipper, 
processor,  warehousing  and  exporting  groups  formulate  the  type  or  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  commodities  best  adapted  to  effectively  meet  their  particular 
problems. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  a  particular  plan,  representatives  of  the  administrative 
service  divisions  of  the  Administration,  i,  e.,  the  Audit,  Finance,  Personnel, 
Business  Management,  and  Investigation  Divisions,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Department  are  consulted,  respectively,  as  to 
any  audit,  accounting,  staffing,  facility,  enforcement  and  legal  questions 
vrhich  may  be  involved.  Such  consultation  results  in  practical  suggestions  for 
simpler  or  more  efficient  methods  of  operation  which  may  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  prior  to  execution  of  the  plans,  and  brings  about  a  mutual  understanding 
of  the  methods  and  procedures  of  operation  on  the  part  of  the  several  officers 
involved  which  leads  to  more  efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the 
program. 

If  the  program  being  developed  involves  stamp  operation  or  state  distribution, 
a  representative  of  the  Distribution  Division  v;hich  actually  conducts  programs 
of  this  type,  assists  the  commodity  division  in  the  development  of  the  program, 
Likemse  if  direct  purchases  are  involved  a  representative  of  the  Purchase 
Division  is  consulted. 

Programs  for  the  encouragement  of  ex^port  and  the  diverting  of  commodities  to 
by-products  and  new  uses  are  operated  under  contractional  agreement  with 
shippers,  processDrs,  or  other  industry  groups  under  the  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriate  commodity  division  and  its  field  force  of  inspectors. 

In  the  field,  direct  purchase  operations  are  conducted  by  field  parties  report¬ 
ing  direct  to  the  Washington  office  of  the  Distribution  and  Purchase  Division, 
Distribution  operations,  including  the  School  Lunch  Program,  are  conducted 
through  four  regional  offices.  The  direct  distribution  program  is  supervised 
through  each  gtate'  s  Director  of  Commodity  Distribution,  Stamp  operations  are 
supervised  through  local  representatives  of  SMA  v;orking  with  the  local  welfare 
agencies  in  designated  areas. 

Audit,  Finaiice,  Investigation  and  Business  Management  functions  applicable  to 
field  activities  are  performed  in  each  regional  office  or  in  field  stations 
within  the  region. 
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Project  8,  Administration  of  lUrk.eMn.g  Agreement 8« .  Orders... and  Activities. 

OTj.iective;  To  regulate  the  flow  of  produced  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  markets  in  an  orderly  manner  so  as  to  increase  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  -prohlem  and  its  sisnififlance;  V/hen  the  market  is  over- supplied,  prices  drop 
to  the  point  at  v;hich  the  gro\irer  may  not  obtain  a  return  sufficient  even  to 
pay  his  marketing  costs,  let  alone  his  producing  cost.  The  glut  may  be  so 
great  that  the  goods  cannot  be  sold  even  at  ruinously  low  prices  and  are  com¬ 
pletely  vrasted.  Too  small  a  supply  on  the  other  hand  brings  a  \n.de  swing  and 
a  sudden  and  unreasonable  increase  in  the  prices  the  consumer  pays.  This  tends 
to  discourage  consumer  demand  for  the  products  concerned.  In  the  long  run  the 
consumer  who  is  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of  farm  goods  at  uniform  prices  is 
better  off  than  if  he  profits  temporarily  by  low  prices  that  injure  producers 
and  then  ha,s  to  pay  extremely  high  prices  when  the  supply  is  inadequate.  Mar¬ 
keting  costs  are  relatively  inflexible.  Packaging,  freight  and  similar  charges 
are  about  the  same  per  unit  of  produce  marketed,  regardless  of  the  price  that 
the  produce  brings.  V/hen  the  price  falls  too  lovj  the  grower  has  little  or 
nothing  remaining  v;hen  the  marketing  costs  are  paid.  'Vhen  prices  are  too  high, 
the  consumer  is  unable  to  purchase  the  same  volume  of  goods  that  he  would  buy 
if  prices  were  reasonable. 

Stabilizing  supplies  and  prices  at  a  balanced  level  benefits  both  the  grower 
and  consumer  and  prevents  waste  of  the  product.  Sjqjerience  has  demonstrated 
that  with  proper  adjustment  of  shipments  to  demand  it  is  possible  to  market  a 
greater  quantity  of  a  given  product  over  a  marketing  season  at  a  price  fair  to 
consumers  more  remunerative  to  growers  than  if  the  crop  were  dumped  on  the 
market  v.dthout  regulations  and  vdthout  regard  to  what  the  market  can  take  at  a 
given  time. 

General  nlan:  Cooperative  group  action  by  producers  over  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years  to  adjust  shipments  to  market  demand  has  culminated  in  legislative 
recognition  of  their  problem,  their  efforts,  and  extends  Federal  assistance  to 
the  enforcement  of  cooperative  agreements  which  affect  the  flo\,r  of  produced 
agricultural  supplies  in  interstate  commerce.  Marketing  agreements  embodjdng 
prorations  of  the  market,  the  establishment  of  equalization  pools,  shipment, 
grade,  and  size  regulation  and  the  fixing  of  minimum  prices  to  producers,  in 
case  of  milk,  may  be  negotiated  and  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
\-dth  associations  of  producers,  shippers  and  handlers.  If  a  majority  of  the 
shippers  and  handlers  by  volume  or  number  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  an  order 
embodying  the  same  terms  as  the  marketing  agreement  may  be  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  enforcing  the  ma-rketing  plan  upon  the  recalcitrant  minority 
which  othervdse  ha.ve  it  in  their  power  to  completely  destroy  the  effort  of  a 
large  majority.  If  a  majority  of  the  shiiopers  and  handlers  by  volume  or  by 
number  refuse  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  and  t\\0-thirds  (by  volume  or  by 
number)  of  the  producers  of  the  commodity  involved  indicate  at  a  referendum 
that  the  order  is  desired,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rd  11  issue  the  order 
upon  approval  by  the  President. 
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Examples  of  Drogress  and  current  -program;  Marketing  agreements  or  orders,  or 
both,  are  in  effect  at  the  present  time  regulating  the  flow  of  18  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  to  market  mth  an  estimated  value  of  over  $407,000,000  and  directly  af¬ 
fecting  more  than  235,000  producers.  Additional  agreements  and  orders  are  in 
process  of  development  for  four  commodities  valued  at  over  $82,000,000  and 
directly  regulating  the  marketing  of  approximately  143,000  grov;ers. 

In  addition  to  the  20  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  programs  listed  on  the 
attached  statement  (see  Exhibit  l),  potato  marketing  programs  have  been  put  in 
operation  for  nearly  14,000  growers  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  for  a  crop 
v;ith  an  estimated  value  of  $21,000,000,  Potato  marketing  programs  have  been 
developed  and  are  nearing  completion  for  142,000  producers  in  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Vlyoming,  California,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota, 
who  market  annually  a  crop  worth  nearly  $60,000,000, 

Marketing  programs  for  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  milk  into  normal  channels 
of  distribution  are  in  effect  in  27  marketing  areas  or  milk  sheds  (see  Exhibit 
2  attached).  Changing  conditions  in  these  markets  currently  require  constant 
amendment  of  these  programs.  Since  the  first  of  July,  1941,  formal  action  has 
been  required  in  connection  vrith  negotiating  and  issuing  amendments  for  17  of 
these  programs, 

Further  information  about  this  activity  is  shovrn  by  the  follov/ing  lists: 
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Approximate  Nxxmbei*  of  GroirfOrg  and  Estimated  Earra 
Value  of  Cbmmodities  with  Marketing- Agreement 
Programs  in  Effect  Septembei*  1^  1941 


:  N\2mber 

:  Farm  Value 

:  of 

:  During 

Commodity  and  Area 

:  Growers 

J Fiscal  Year 

D.941 

;  1 

2 

1,000 

dollars 

Walnuts  -  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 

14,000 

10,200 

Oranges  and  Grapefruit  -  California  and  Arizona 

20,000 

52, 200 

Fresh  Peas  and  Cauliflower  -  Colorado 

650 

2,000 

Onions  -  Utah 

180 

200 

Fresh  Prunes  -  Oregon  and  Washington 

600 

700 

Oranges,  Grapefruit,  and  Tangerines  -  Florida 

Fresh  Bartlett  Pears,  Plums,  and  Elberta 

20,000 

35, 600 

Peaches  -  California 

7,500 

8,  600 

Tomatoes  -  Mississippi 

2,000 

550 

Beurre  Hardy  Pears  -  California 

500 

300 

Peaches  -  Colorado 

600 

1,800 

V/inter  Pears  *-  Oregon,  Washington,,  and  California 

3,000 

4,400 

Onions  -  Colorado 

1, 100 

1,200 

Peaches  -  Utah 

2,000 

450 

Hops  -  Oregon,  California,  and  Washington 

950 

9.700 

Tokay  Grapes  -  California 

1,500 

1,800 

Lemons  -  California  -  Arizona 

6,500 

19,000 

Grapefruit  -  California  -  Arizona  Desert 

1,450 

1,300 

Total 

82,530 

150,000 

Approximate  Number  of  Growers  and  Estimated  Farm 
Value  of  Commodities  for  Iv’hich  i'farketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Programs  are  Likely  to  be  Established  in 

1942 


Commodity  and  Area 

Number 

of 

Growers 

Farm  Value 
During 
Fiscal  Year 
1941 

1 

2 

1,000 

dollars 


Fresh  Peaches  -  Georgia,  North  and 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee 

South 

** 

9,900 

Dried  Prunes  -  California,  Oregon, 

and  Washington 

15,000 

9,900 

Dried  Peaches  -  California 

6,000 

2,400 

**Data  not  available 
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Preliminary  estimates  of  total  number  of  producers 
and  producer^di stributors,  estimated  total  volume, 
and  estimated  total  returns  to  producers  in  various 
markets  under  Pederal  control  for  a  1-year  period. 


Market 

Number  of 
producers 
and  producer- 
distributors 

Estimated  ; 

total  • 

VO  l\ime  : 

Estimated  total 
returns  to 
oroducers 

Numbe  r 

1.000  noundsS 

Dollars 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

292 

26,376  ; 

529, 636 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

15,499 

1,201,700  : 

24,791,064 

Chicago,  Illinois 

17,  646 

2,117,280  : 

39,  644,  959 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

4,816 

226,558  : 

5, 136,059 

Denver,  Colorado 

1,470 

133,  390 1(^ 

233,863 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

290 

28,075  ; 

463,  804 

Duluth-Superior,  Minn,— Wis,  ^ 

1,491 

26,965  : 

517,721 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

325 

40,967  5 

1,215,904 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

854 

44,127  ; 

844, 143 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

434 

37,318  ; 

724,716 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

1,348 

127,730  ; 

2,  544, 388 

La  Porte  County,  Indiana 

279 

17,477  : 

338,002 

Leavenworth,  Kansas 

92 

8,443^ 

150,831 

Loui svi lie ,  Kentucky 

1,537 

143,884  ; 

3,182,713 

Lo  ive  1 1-  Lavjr e nee,  I'  'a  s  s  achus  e  1 1  s 

878 

75,863  : 

2, 171,965 

New  Orleanp,  Louisi^a 

2,397 

139,660  ; 

2,985,936 

New  York,  Nev;  York 

60,220 

6,069,689  : 

115,870,363 

Omaha-Council  Bluffs,  Nebr,~Ia, 

2, 336 

111,550  ; 

2, 169, 655 

Qnad  Cities,  1 11. -I a. 

1,189 

83, 614  ; 

1,421,438 

San  Diego,  California 

179 

99,4681/ 

2,531,773 

Sioux  City,  Iov;a 

1,206 

49,565  : 

862,935 

St ,  Loui  s ,  Mi  s  souri 

4,003 

350,235  : 

7,246,355 

Toledo,  Ohio 

2,386 

133,334  : 

2,474,675 

Topeka,  Kansas 

212 

19,863jy^ 

373,  205 

Tv/in  Cities,  Minnesota 

5,  621 

490,338  : 

8,399,489 

Washington,  D,  C. 

1,448 

279,220  ; 

7,759,521 

Wichita,  Kansas 

396 

46,0  65  li 

927.103 

Total 

128.844 

12.128.754  J 

235.512.216 

]J  Reported  as  butterfat  and  converted  to  milk  equivalent, 
^  Por  period  Hay  5,  1941-June  30,  1941. 
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SUBPLUS  AJMIHI  STRA.TIOH 

(a)  EXPORTATION  Ai®  DOJCBSTIC  CONSUMPTION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  COJffiODITIES 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  allotments  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading.  The  appropriation  as  a  xfhole  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  immediately  aLove, 

(h)  EJ'EERGENCY  SUPPLIES  FOR  TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS, 

DEPARTITINT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  language  bracketed  on  page  504  of  the  House  Committee  print  is  a  special 
appropriation  in  Public  Law  371,  approved  December  23,  1941  (which  vras  too  late 
for  inclusion  in  the  Budget)  of  ^35,000,000  under  the  foregoing  title. 

As  a  result  of  the  involvement  of  this  country  in  vrar,  the  territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  United  States  are  faced  with  possible  shortages  of  agricultural 
and  other  commodities  and  supplies  essential  to  the  existence  of  their  civilian 
population.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary,  as  the  need  arises,  to  provide  the 
territories  and  possessions  with  agricultural  commodities  and  supplies  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amounts  to  meet  both  their  immediate  and  future  requirements. 

This  fund  is  for  the  procurement,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
and  other  commodities  and  supplies  to  meet  the  emergent  requirements  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  in— 

I  eluding  purchasing,  exchanging,  processing,  distributing,  disposing  of,  transr- 
porting,  storing,  handling  and  inspecting,  commissions,  and  insurance,  exclusive 
of  marine  risks,  and  for  administrative  expenses  incident  thereto. 

I  Materials  and  supplies  procured  under  this  authority  may  be  disposed  of  by  sale, 
the  proceeds  from  such  sales  and  any  other  receipts  from  operations  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  to  the  credit  of  this  appropriation  when  payment  is  received,  and  such 
i  appropriation  including  such  deposits  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
j  until  six  months  have  elapsed  after  the  termination  of  the  unlimited  national 
:  emergency  declared  by  the  President  on  May  27,  1941. 

(c)  SALARIES  AlTD  EXPENSES,  AGRI CULTUllAL  ADJUST^'IENT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  fiscal  year  1941  and  1942  allotments  to  the  Surplus 
1  Marketing  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  in  connection  with  carrying  out  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937.  The  Budget  estimate  covering  marketing  agreement  activities 
for  the  fiscal  year  1943  has  been  included  under  "Exportation  and  Domestic  Con- 
sTimption  of  Agricultural  Commodities"  (see  Project  8),  as  e^qjlained  in  the  related 
explanatory  notes, 

(d)  REFUGEE  RELIEF  (ALLOTMENT  TO  AGRICULTURE,  OFFICE  OF  TH3  SECRETARY) 

The  schedule  covers  expenditures  from  allocations  by  the  President,  pursuant  to 
the  Emergency  Relief  Act,  1941,  and  Executive  Order  8495  under  which  the  Department 
acts  as  agent  in  purchasing  agri cultTiral  commodities  for  delivery  to  the  Red  Cross, 
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Ij  The  Red  Cross  is  faced  v;ith  the  prohlem  of  relieving  suffering  "by  distributing 
agricultural  commodities  to  nations,  v;hose  inhabitants  have  been  rendered  desti¬ 
tute  as  a  result  of  hostilities  or  invasion.  Up  to  the  present  time  agricultural 
‘  commodities  purchased  for  such  use  have  not  been  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
have  any  market  effect  on  market  conditions. 

A  considerable  expansion  of  Red  Cross  activities  is  very  likely  to  occur  as  a 
:  result  of  the  present  war.  The  extent  of  increased  demands  upon  this  Administra- 
i  tion  in  connection  with  such  expansion  is,  of  course,  not  known  at  this  time. 

I  Agricultural  supplies  are  purchased  at  the  request  of  the  Red  Cross  and  delivered 
at  any  port  of  embarkation  for  distribution  to  refugees  as  determined  by  the  Red 
Cross, 

'  Agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  which  have  been  purchased  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  through  November  30,  1941,  are  set  forth  below; 


'  Comnodity 

Q,uantity 

Value 

i  Apples,  Dried 

1,025,000  pounds 

$62,760.09 

Bags,  Paper 

275,000  bags 

2,  753,50 

Beans,  Dried 

2,499,800  pounds 

79,806.54 

Blankets,  Cotton 

152,450  blankets 

148,742.90 

Cocoa,  Milk 

375, 632  pounds 

59,292.00 

Cotton 

20,062  pounds 

2,256.98 

Flour,  Graham 

135, 629  barrels 

530,475.96 

Flour,  VJheat 

60,000  barrels 

266,200.00 

■  Flour,  Wheat,  Fnriched 

154,282  barrels 

761,  657.29 

Garden  Seed 

279,990  pounds 

50, 666.91 

Grapefruit  Juice 

30,876  cases 

37,209.68 

Lard 

7,088,865  pounds 

496,473.74 

Milk  Condensed 

184,800  pounds 

19,304.00 

Milk,  Dry  Skim 

447,300  pounds 

45,487.06 

-5  Milk,  Dry  'inaole 

1,555,445  pounds 

459,975.31 

1  Mi  Ik ,  Evap orated 

711, 121  cases 

2,  138, 110.16 

Milk,  Malted,  Plain 

56, 830  pounds 

9,380.95 

Milk,  Malted,  Tablets 

1,740  pounds 

588.32 

Milk,  whole  Pov;dered 

4,199,468  pounds 

1,027,084.53 

Miscellaneous  Handling 

9,510.57 

Oats,  Rolled 

1,499,650  pounds 

42,  609.57 

Oleomargarine 

160,000  pounds 

13,200.00 

Prunes,  Dried 

1,430,000  pounds 

57,614.52 

Raisins 

825,000  pounds 

35,830,88 

Rice 

6,660,000  pounds 

226,625.02 

Rye,  Sacked 

149,974  bushels 

96, 124.56 

Samples,  (Various) 

89.65 

Soup,  Dehydrated 

95,578  pounds 

16, 485, 15 

Soup,  Soy  and  i'avy  Bean 

64,995  pounds 

9,099.30 

Syrup,  Cane 

16,498  cases 

50,378.20 

Wheat,  Cracked 

24,763,383  pounds 

671,521.46 

^'/heat.  Sacked 

250,000  bushels 

262,  604.02 

liheat.  Meal 

582,400  pounds 

15.448.35 

Total 


7,705,367.17 
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The  destination  of  these  commodities  and  their  value  are  sho\vn  helowJ 

Destination  Value 

$  1, 138,116o50 
858, 130,82 
1,  482, 324. 14 
I54,043o  67 
712,5l9o93 
2,099,214.75 

1.261.017,36 

7,705,367.17 


(e)  CONSERVATION  Al^D  USE  OE  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RESOURCES, 

DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTQRE  (SURPLUS  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION) 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  1941  allotments  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading. 

At  the  request  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Investigation 
Division  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  checked  compliance  with  the 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program.  The  facts 
found  hy  the  Investigation  Division  were  reported  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  for  such  action  as  might  be  considered  appropriate  in  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Successful  administration  of  these  programs  required  prompt  and  com¬ 
plete  information  in  alleged  irregularities.  In  1942  and  1943  such  investigations 
vdll  be  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  therefore 
estimates  for  1942  and  1943  have  not  been  included  in  this  budget  schedule. 

(f)  CONSERVATION  aND  USE  OE  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RESOURCES, 

DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE  (ADJUSTMENTS  IN  EREIGHT 

BATES  EOR  EARI^i  PRODUCTS) 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  allotment  of  funds  pursuant  to  Section  201  (a)'-(d)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

PROJECT  STATElviBNT 


Einland 

China 

Spain 

England 

Greece 

E ranee 

Undelivered,  destination 
unknown 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

^Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Adjustment  in  freight 
rates  for  farm  products 
Transfer  as  shown  in 
budget  schedule  . . 

il549,951 

15, 540 
9.409 

$69,260 

15,540 

$69,260 

15,849 

4*  $309 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  Allotment  . 

74.900 

84.800 

85. 109 

4  309 

.r^  -'aV 
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Ob.iective;  To  increase  returns  to  producers  by  securing  adjustment  of  freight 
rates  on  farm  products. 

The  nroblem  and  its  significance:  Few  farmers’  cooperative  associations  have 

facilities  to  examine  and  present  the  highly  technical  problems  of  freight  rates, 
charges,  tariffs,  and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation  of  farm  products 
from  the  farm  to  the  market  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
interests  of  producers. 

Cost  of  transportation  of  produce  from  the  farm  to  the  market  is  the  largest 
single  item  of  expense  for  producers  in  marketing  their  products.  In  the 
I  existing  emergency  transportation  facilities  are  of  critical  importance,  and  it 
is  especially  essential  that  this  work  be  continued  in  a  period  when  freight 
rates  may  be  on  the  upward  trend  in  order  that  producers  may  be  adeq.uately  pro¬ 
tected, 

:m General  ulans  To  cooperate  with  and  assist  cooperative  associations  of  farmers 
in  making  complaints  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  regard  to  freight 
rates  on  farm  products.  To  survey  the  field  of  freight  rates,  charges,  tariffs, 
and  transportation  practices,  to  make  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
:  Commission  in  cases  of  maladjustment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer,  and 

to  prosecute  cases  in  behalf  of  the  farmers’  interests.  The  legal  work  in  con- 
nection  v/ith  this  program  is  performed  by  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 

Examples  of  •progress  and  current  'oroeram;  Activities  in  connection  mth  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  freight  rates  on  farm  products  pursuant  to  Section  201  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  have  included  the  following  projects  during  the 
fiscal  year  1941J 

1,  Voluntary  reductions  in  freight  rates  for  cotton  from  Texas  and 

I  Oklahoma  and  points  to  the  gulf  ports,  the  southeastern,  the  eastern, 

central  and  Canadian  territories  ranging  in  amounts  from  9^  to  ISj^ 
per  hundred  pounds  were  secured  through  negotiations.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  reductions  will  amount  to  over  $750,000,00  in  savings  to 
producers  each  year, 

2.  The  use  of  cotton  bale  covering  was  encouraged  by  securing  freight 
rates  for  cotton  bagging  as  a  result  of  negotiations  vdth  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  truck  lines  in  the  southeast,  the  Carolines  and  the  south- 
we  st., 

3,  An  obstacle  in  the  distribution  of  North  Carolina  white  potatoes  in 
the  eastern  and  central  i^estern  parts  of  the  country  was  overcome  by 
assisting  in  negotiations  with  the  railroads  to  reduce -the  carload 
minimum  weight  from  30,000  to  24,000  pounds, 

4.  Negotiations  with  the  southwestern  lines  resulted  in  the  voluntary 
publication  of  tariff  rules  permitting  the  substitution  of  cotton 

to  make  " even- running  lots”  of  cotton  originating  ^^dthin  fifty  miles 
of  the  transit  points. 
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5. 


6, 


8, 


As  a  result  of  conferences  with  the  railroads,  car  rental  charges  for 
transporting  potatoes  from  the  south  were  cancelled  representing  a 
saving  to  producers  of  approximately  $75,000,00  per  annum. 

Participation  in  securing  an  adjustment  of  rates  to  facilitate  the 
flov/  of  pov4ered  and  evaporated  milk  from  points  in  the  State  of 
Washington  to  eastern  outlets  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  rate  from 
44^^  to  37^  per  hundred  pounds  on  40,000  pounds  minimum  weight  and 
an  alternate  rate  of  per  hundred  pounds  on  a  minimum  weight  of 
60,000  pounds  per  car. 

Securing  an  equalization  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  fresh  grapes  in¬ 
bound  from  Argentina  as  well  as  southbound  from  the  United  States, 
abolishing  a  10<p  differential  previously  existing  in  favor  of  in¬ 
bound  fresh  grapes. 

Assistance  to  producers  was  given  in  connection  with  the  broad  com¬ 
prehensive  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  livestock  rates  in  the  west.  The  ultimate  result  of  these  hear¬ 
ings  ha,s  been  that  the  producers  were  completely  victorious  since  the 
Commission  ordered  an  85^  basis  of  rates  to  apply  into  market  points 
and  by  supplemental  order  has  required  a  like  basis  to  apply  to  pro¬ 
portionate  hauls  from  the  rate-break  points. 

Through  negotiation,  consideration  has  been  secured  from  the  northern 
railroads  for  the  elimination  of  car  rentail  on  Maine  pota.toes. 


10,  Most  of  the  background  material  in  connection  vdth  the  survey  of  rail 
rates  on  wool  from  the  producing  areas  to  points  of  consumption  have 
been  completed.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  revision  of  the  wool 
freight  rate  structure  \'dll  be  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year 
I  1942. 

^  11,  Protest  was  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against 
[  cancellation  of  the  existing  privileges  of  reconsigning  and  diverting 

shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  livestock  in  transit,  A  decision  is 
expected  shortly. 

At  present,  the  following  projects  are  pending  before  the  railroads  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

1,  Privilege  of  storage  of  vool  in  transit  at  points  in  the  west. 

2,  Reductions  of  rates  on  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  to  offset  approved 
increases  in  minimum  estimate  weights, 

3,  Maintenance  of  rail  proportional  rates  moving  to  the  east  and  reach¬ 
ing  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St,  Louis  by  vray  of  river  barges. 


4,  Reduction  on  grain  rates  from  75  stations  in  southwestern  llebraska 
and  northeastern  Colorado  to  Omaha, 
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5,  Establishment  of  line-haul  rates  on  rail  carriers  Which  include  pick¬ 
ing  up  livestock  at  outlying  points  and  trucking  them  to  rail  points* 

6,  Rehearing  on  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decision  on  rates  in 
connection  with  cottonseed  oil, 

7,  Adjustment  of  livestock  rates  from  the  west  to  the  east  and  from  the 
south  to  the  east, 

8,  Elimination  of  charges  for  installing  bulkheads  in  grain  cars  at  an 
estimated  saving  of  approximately  $150,000,00  per  annum. 

9,  Reduction  in  rates  on  shell  eggs  moving  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
New  York  and  Chicago, 

10,  Reduction  in  rates  on  movements  of  cheese  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
interior, 

11,  Reduction  on  freight  rates  on  butter  from  Portland  to  Los  Angeles, 

12,  General  readjustment  in  freight  rate  structure  for  shelled  and  un¬ 
shelled  pecans, 

13,  Reduction  in  freight  rates  for  grain  moving  from  western  Texas, 

14,  Adjustment  of  inter-coastal  rates  on  wool, 

15,  Alignment  of  ocean  rates  on  fresh  Bartlett  pears  with  domestic 
freight  rate  structure, 

16,  Resolution  of  the  conflict  between  steamship  freight  tariffs  and 
actual  facilities  available  for  counting,  marking  and  weighing  a 
bag  of  wool  and  mohair. 

17,  Survey  of  a  need  for  "half-stage”  refrigeration  service  on  fruits 
and  vegetables, 

18,  Survey  of  mileage  allowances  paid  by  railroads  for  use  of  refrigerated 
cars  in  transportation  of  perishable  commodities, 

19,  Survey  of  the  problem  of  ventilation  services  on  citrus  fiuits. 

(g)  TRUST_  ACJJPUNT 

Redenrotion  of  Order  Stamros.  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 

The  Budget  schedule  reflects  deposits  in  trust  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  of  funds  received  from  local  and  State  welfare  agencies  in  payment  of 
orange  food  order  and  green  cotton  order  stamps,  which  funds  are  currently 
made  available  for  the  redemption  of  such  stamps  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  connection  with  the  Pood  and  Cotton  Stamp  Plans,  as  more  fully 
e:^lained  under  Projects  1  and  2  under  "Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 
Agricultural  Commodities," 
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(h)  SPECIAL  DEPOSIT  ACCOUET 
IEDEHAL  surplus  COiVE'iOBITIBS  CORPOEATIOE 
EORTEEASTEM  TIPEBER  SALVAGE  AD ril El  STRATI  OH. 

The  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  administrative  and  program  expenses  of  the 
Northeastern  Timber  Salvage  Administration,  an  organization  within  the  Eederal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  engaged  in  salvaging  timber  in  Eew  England 
damaged  by  the  hurricane.  These  activities  are  conducted  and  financed  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  loan  agreement  betiAreen  the  Corporation  and  the  Disaster  Loan  Colora¬ 
tion.  Responsibility  for  the  technical  operation  of  this  program  has  been 
delegated  to  the  Eorest  Service, 

(i)  SPECIAL  DEPOSIT  ACCOUET 
EEDERAL  SURPLUS  COM?iODITISS  CORPOPATIOE 
EEDERAL  EMERGENCY  RELIEE  ADMI El  STRATI  ON 


The  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  status  of  the  residual  ftinds  of  the  Eederal 
Su3T)lus  Relief  Corporation,  \i^hich  were  derived  from  donations  of  funds  and 
commodities  to  the  Corporation  by  the  States,  and  the  assignment  by  Sta,tes  to 
the  Corporation  of  direct  relief  grants  to  the  States  by  the  Eederal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  Except  for  the  liquidation  of  possible  outstanding 
claims,  the  only  activity  contemplated  in  1942  involves  the  payment  to  this 
fund  of  $500,000  from  the  account  "Special  Deposit  Account,  Purchase  for  Export 
of  Wheat  and  Elour,  E. S.C.C."  (see  related  e3qDlanatory  note).  Present  plans 
do  not  contemplate  any  activity  in  1943, 

( j)  SPECIAL  DEPOSIT  ACCOUET 
EEDERAL  SURPLUS  COMODI  TIBS  CORPORaTIOE 
PURCHASE  EOR  EXPORT  OE  WHEAT  AND  ELOUR 

The  Budget  schedule  shores  the  borrov;ing  and  repayment  of  funds  to  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Einance  Corporation,  temporary  use  of  a  portion  of  the  residual  funds  of  the 
Eederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  and  the  collection  of  indemnity  payments 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  connection  vd-th  the  purchase  of  wheat  and 
flour  domestically  and  the  sale  thereof  in  the  export  trade  pursuant  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Eederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  the  Reconstruction 
Einance  Corporation  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  The  only  activity  contem¬ 
plated  under  this  account  in  1942  involves  the  return  of  $5OjDiy00.0  to  "Special 
Deposit  Account,  E.  S,  C,  C<,-E,E,R,A, "  This  amount  v/as  previously  borrowed  from 
that  fund,  to  permit  immediate  repayment  of  an  REG  loan,  thereby  eliminating  re¬ 
lated  interest  charges.  This  action  was  taken  in  anticipation  of  receiving  in¬ 
demnity  payments  and  refunds  due  this  account,  Eo  activity  is  expected  under 
this  account  in  1943, 

(k)  special  deposit  ACGOUiEE 
EEDERAL  SURPLUS  COMODITIES  COEPOSATTOE 

OPERATING  ACCOUIJT  EOR  LOANED  WHEAT 

The  Budget  schedule  shov;s  the  purchases  by  the  Eederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora 
tion  of  wheat  under  Commodity  Credit  Coiporation  loans  and  the  sale  of  such  wheat 
in  export  trade  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Eederal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  The  wheat  is  sold  to  the 
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export  trade  at  foreign  market  prices.  Collections  received  in  payment  thereof 
as  well  as  indemnity  payments  made  hy  the  Secretary  from  Section  32  funds 
(representing  the  differential  between  foreign  and  domestic  market  prices)  are 
deposited  in  this  account,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  then  used  to  pay  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  wheat. 

At  the  time  this  budget  schedule  vjas  prepared,  the  extent  of  activity  under  this 
account  in  1942  was  very  indefinite,  and  therefore,  estimated  obligations  for 
1942  were  not  shov;n.  However,  present  indications  are  that  purchases  of  wheat 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  sale  thereof  to  the  e:port  trade 
in  1942  may  reach  a  maximum  of  10,000,000  bushels  at  an  approximate  domestic 
value  of  $10,900,000,  The  extent  of  1943  activity  is  at  present  unkno^^n, 

(1)  SPECIAL  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT 

EEDEHAL  SUEPLUS  COMIODITIES  COHPOEATION 
OPEBATING  ACCOUNT  EOH  LOAFED  COEN 

The  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  purchases  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  of  corn  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  and  the  sale  of 
such  corn  in  the  export  trade  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Operations 
under  this  account  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  operations  under  the  account 
"Special  Deposit  Account,  Operating  Account  for  Loaned  VHieat,  F,  S.C.C."  Present 
plans  do  not  provide  for  any  activity  under  this  account  in  either  1942  or  1943, 

(m)  TRUST  ACCOITNT 

FEDERAL  SUEPLUS  COfil'iODITISS  CORPORATION 
PURCPLiSES  FOR  STATES 

The  Budget  schedule  shows  the  status  of  the  account  transferred  to  the  procure¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  U,  S,  Treasury  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  It  is  expected  that  during  1942  the  $45  balance 
remaining  in  this  account  v/ill  either  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  or 
returned  to  the  residual  funds  of  F.S.C.C,,  the  source  from  which  it  originally 
was  transferred.  No  activity  is  contemplated  under  this  account  in  1943. 

(n)  TRUST  ACCOUNT 

FEDERAL  SURPLUS  COMODI  TIES  CORPORATION 
EXPENSES,  SALE  OF  HIDES 

The  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  costs  of  storage  and  inspection  incident  to  the 
sale  of  hides  and  skins  received  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  the  draught  cattle  purchase  program,  for  the  account  of  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  U,  S,  Treasury,  No  activity  is  contemplated  under  this  account 
in  1942  and  1943, 


(o)  LEND-LEASE  ACTIVITIES 

Allocations  made  to  the  Surplus  f'larketing  Administration  in  connection  with 
Lend-Lease  operations  are  not  shovn  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
but  are  included  in  the  1943  Budget  in  the  sections  dealing  with  "Defense  Aid, 
Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Other  Commodities",  and  "Defense  Aid,  Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses," 
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INTERNATIONAL  PRODUCTION  CONTROL  COM'iITTEES 


PROJECT  STATEraT 


Projects 

1941 

(e  stimated) 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

1.  U.S.  share  of  direct  contributions 
for  eroenses  of  the  International 
Production  Control  Committees . 

$12,256 

$7,500 

$7,500 

2.  Professional  and  clerical  services 
and  other  expenses  incident  to 
formulation  of  new  international 
commodity  agreements  . 

1 ,244 

10,000 

10,000 

3,  Unobligated  balance  . . 

4,000 

To  tal  . . . 

17 , 500 

17 , 500 

17,500 

Allotted  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  A. A. A.".... 

-  13,500 

-13,500 

-13,500 

"Sugar  Act  of  1937"  . 

-  4,000 

- -4,000 

-  4,000 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  , 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

This  item  continues  during  the  fiscal  year  1943  the  provision  which  enables 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  funds  available  for  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  cover  the  cost  of  United  States  membership  in 
the  International  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  or  like  events  or  bodies  concerned 
with  the  reduction  of  agricultural  surpluses,  etc.  ,  and  to  provide  for  travel 
and  incidental  eroenses  in  connection  with  such  participation.  The  amount 
estimated  for  1943  is  the  same  as  for  1942  ($17,500). 

Since  1935  expenses  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  attending  sessions  of  the  International  V/heat  Advisory  Committee 
ha^ve  been  paid  under  the  authority  contained  in  this  limitation.  Since  the 
fiscal  year  1938,  expenses  have  also  been  paid  on  account  of  the  International 
Sugar  Council,  In  addition,  this  limitation  has  covered  the  reimbursement  of 
the  State  Department  for  its  payment  of  the  United  States’  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Council.  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Department  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  International  Cotton  Committee  and  the  statistical  work  of  the 
Secretariat  are  also  paid  from  this  fund, 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OE  AGREE^ENTS 

To  a  large  extent  the  v/ar  has  disrupted  the  operations  of  international 
commodity  agreements,  although  a  notable  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  stabiliz¬ 
ing  the  market  situation  for  this  commodity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  The 
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v/ar  has  not,  however,  stopped,  hut  on  the  contrary  has  increased,  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  planning  and  negotiating  agreements  which  can  he  put  into 
effect  once  the  war  is  over.  While  the  war  has  caused  a  shift  in  the  case 
of  most  commodities  from  a  surplus  position  to  a  scarcity  position,  there 
continues  to  he  serious  surplus  problems  affecting  two  products  of  major 
importance  in  American  agriculture  -  cotton  and  wheat.  According  to  inform¬ 
ation  now  available,  there  will  he  a  surplus  supply  of  cotton  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  alone  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1942  American 
crop  of  around  15  million  hales.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  wheat  there  will 
he  available  in  the  four  major  exporting  countries  in  July  1942,  over  1,100 
million  bushels  of  wheat  for  which  no  export  outlets  exist.  This  figure 
does  not  take  into  account  the  new  crops  for  harvest  in  1942.  It  is  a  sighifi- 
cant  fact  that  these  surpluses  of  cotton  and  wheat  are  almost  exclusively 
held  in  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and  Latin  American  countries. 

International  Wheat  Advisory  Committee 


In  July  1941  a  meeting  was  called  in  Washington  of  representatives  of  the 
four  overseas  exporting  countries  -  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  -  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  lay  the  ground-work  for  a  post¬ 
war  wheat  agreement.  This  group  completed  a  draft  agreement  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  governments  concerned  in  August,  The  discussions  were  resumed 
in  October  and  are  still  continuing.  There  is  every  prospect  that  a  basic 
agreement  as  to  post-war  marketing  of  wheat  will  be  reached.  An  important 
new  feature  of  such  an  agreement  will  concern  the  provision  of  relief  wheat 
to  war  stricken  countries  in  the  immediate  post-war  period. 

While  the  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretariat  of  the  Wheat  Advisory  Committee 
has  provided  the  necessary  secretarial  and  clerical  assistance. 

International  Cotton  Meetings 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  met  in  April  1941  to  reviev/  the 
cotton  market  situation  under  war  conditions.  Representatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries  participated; 


Brazil 

Egypt 


Turkey 

Mexico 

U.S.S.R. 

British  Colonies 


India 

Peru 


In  addition,  the  International  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee, 
established  as  a  result  of  the  First  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  in  Panama  in  1940,  established  a  subcommittee  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  problem  of  cotton.  This  committee  has  approved 
in  principle  the  idea  of  an  international  agreement  on  the  production  and 
marketing  of  cotton, 

A  special  wartime  arrangement  falling  in  the  same  general  field  is  in  the 
process  of  negotiation  between  the  United  States,  Brazil  and  Canada  affecting 
the  marketing  of  American  and  Brazilian  cotton  in  the  latter  country. 
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International  Sugar  Council 


The  International  Sugar  Council  is  "being  continued  on  a  skeleton  "basis. 

So  far  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned  the  sugar  surplus  pro"blem  has 
ceased  to  exist.  What  has  happened  is  that  supplies  are  stacking  up  in  the 
Asiatic  countries  which  are  no  longer  a"ble  to  send  their  sugar  into  world 
markets.  In  the  meantime  Western  Hemisphere  countries  are  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  expand  production.  This  means  that  when  the  war  is  over  it  will  "be 
necessary  once  more  to  "bring  a"bout  an  adjustment  he  tween  a-'/ailahle  supplies 
and  available  markets. 
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ADKIr^I3TRATI0II  pF  FSijJgjAL  GRC'P  INSURANCE  AJT 

Appropriation  Act,  lSL\2  .  ':>5,559^S27 

Second  Supplen:ente,l  National  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  for  cotton 

crop  insurance  . * .  3 , 000 , 000 

Total  available,  1942  .  S, 559,827 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . 9^263,127 

Change  fron  1942: 

Net  increase  in  v/orking  funds  .  /  690,173 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  13,12? 

Net  increase  .  -f  703 , 300 

PROJECT  STATEtfflNT 


1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or  decrease 

L.  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo¬ 
ration  field  offices;  Super¬ 
vision  of  purchase,  storage, 
and  sale  of  commodity  reserves; 
approval  of  bases  for  crop 
insurance  yield  and  premium 
rates  in  individual  counties; 
and  accounting  for  and  verifi¬ 
cation  of  premiums  collected 
and  indemnities  paid . 

$800,069 

$1,349,061 

$1,590,106 

$241, 045(1) 

2.  Storage  costs  and  other  direct 
expenses  incident  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition,  maintenance,  and  sale 
of  commodity  reserves  (except 
transportation) . . . 

1,016,095 

1,256,945 

210,501 

-  1,046,444(2) 

3.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  State  and 
County  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committees;  Collection  of 
premiums  and  adjustment  of  loss 
claims,  collection  of  data  for 
use  in  establishing  crop  insur¬ 
ance  yield  and  premium  rates, 
taking  and  recommending  for 
approval  applications  for  crop 
insurance . 

2,892,640 

4,861,291 

6,293,102 

•+1,431,811(3) 

4.  Research  and  development  in 
connection  with  establishment 
of  bases  for  crop  insurance.. 

21,605 

26,375 

26,375 

5.  General  administration, 

program  planning  and  direction,, 
and  business  service  . . 

379,539 

819,216 

872,988 

+  53,772(4) 
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Projects  1 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(esti^nated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

6.  Within-grade  promotions — net: 
cost  . . 

813, 127 

+  813,127 

Unobligated  halance  . . ; 

8213,947 

199,305 

_ 

Transfers  as  shovm  in  Budget  ■ 

schedules  . i 

246,939 

256,928 

-I-  9,939 

1940  unobligated  halance  avail-  J 
able  in  1941 . ; 

-  100.000 

(5 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  j 

5,423,200 

8,559,827 

9,263,127 

703,300 

Il'TCSSASiJS  Al'iJJ  DACHllASjiiS 

(1)  An  increase  of  ^241.045  is  reouested  under  the  'oro,ieco»  "!Federa,l  Cro'o  Insur*»  ■ 
ance  Corporation  field  offices — supervision  of  ~Qurcha.se,  storage,  and  sale  of 

commodity  reserves,  a'o'orov?.!  of  laseR  for  cron  insurance  yields  and  nreraiuin  rates 

in  individual  counties  and  acco~m:'.tin£  for  a.nd  yerifi cf.tion  of  nremi-ums  collected 

and  indemnities  na.id. " 

This  increase  represents  the  estimated  increased  costs  of  operating  the  cotton 
"branch  offices  for  a  full  year  in  19a3  as  compared  to  part-year  operation  in  1942, 

(2)  A  decrea.se  of  31,046,444  under  the  nro.iect^  "Storage  costs  and  other  direct 

expenses  incident  to  the  a.cOui sition.  maintenance,  and  sale  of  coimviodity  reserves 

( e xce'ot  trail s~oo  rt  at i on ) .  " 

This  decrease  represents  the  economy  to  he  effected  hy  the  Crop  Insurance  Coip)ora- 
tion  through  the  estimated  decrease  in  expenses  for  storage  charges  due  to  the 
acceptance  of  commodity  notes  in  payment  of  premiums,  as  it  is  not  planned  to 
carry  commodity  reserves  to  cover  these  premiums  until  the  notes  are  paid  hy  the 
producers. 

(3)  An  increa.se  of  31."j:3l.811  under  the  pro.iectj  "Agricultural  Adjustment  ndminis- 

tra.tion  and  State  and  Cpignty  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees  -  collection 
of  -premiums  and  adjustment  of  loss  claims,  collection  of  data,  for  use  in 

estahlishina  crop  insurance  yield  and  premium  rates,  talcing  and  recosimendina  for 
approval  applications  for  cron  insurance. " 

Wheat  -  An  increase  of  pl60,000  is  requested  to  cover  the  estimated  increase  in 
this  item  for  v/hea.t  due  to  the  anticipated  increased  participation. 

Cotton  -  An  increase  of  i?l,271,811  is  requested  to  cover  the  estima.ted  increase 
in  this  itejii  for  cotton.  In  1943  there  will  he  a  complete  C7/cle  of  operations 
while  in  19a-2  there  will  prohahly  he  no  ince  nity  claims  presented  for  approval. 
Based  on  the  experience  gained  in  the  i^'heat  program,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
second  year  of  operation  i^.dH  show  a  verj^  suhstantiaA  increase  in  participation. 
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(4)  An  increase  of  $55,772  under  the  'oro.lect.  "General  Administration.  Pro¬ 

gram  Planning  and  Direction,  and  Business  Service. ” 

This  increase  represents  the  estimated  increased  cost  of  the  cotton  program 
operation  in  headquarters  for  a  full  year  in  1943  as  compared  to  part-year 
operation  in  1942. 

(5)  Transfers.  The  net  increase  of  $9,989  arises  out  of  adjustments  of  al¬ 
lotments  and  transfers,  as  shown  in  the  Budget  schedules  and  as  previously  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  various  "bureaus  and  offices  involved,  for  departmental  ad¬ 
ministrative,  legal,  economic,  and  informational  services  related  to  the  crop 
insurance  program,  and  in  the  funds  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
also  shovm  in  the  Budget  schedule, 

CBAl^G-ES  IN  lANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  "brackets); 

Administrative  and  operating  expenses;  Eor  operating  and  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  approved  Ee"bruary 
16,  1938,  as  amended  [(7  "U.S.C,  1501-1518),  $5,559,827  of  v/hich 
$59,827  shall  "be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  appropriation, 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics",  to  "be 
allotted  "by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (a)  to  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Coiporation,  as  authorized  "by  section  516  (a)  of  such 
Act,  and  ("b)  to  "bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  or  for  transfer  to  other  agencies  of  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  as  authorized  "by  section  507  (d)  of  such  Act;  and 
such  part  as  the  Secretary  allots  under  clause  (b)  hereof  shall 
be  available  for]  (7  "U.S.C.  1501-1518,.  and  55  Stat.  255-256). 
including  the  employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  [rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia], 

•printing  and  binding,  purchase  of  lawbooks,  books  of  reference, 
periodicals,  and  newspapers,  $9, 263. 127. 

(1)  The  first  change  deletes  the  language  "of  which  $59,827  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  appropriation,  ’Salaries  and  expenses,  Sureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  ’  to  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (a) 
to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  as  authorized  by  section  516(a)  of 
such  Act  and  (b)  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  -^^-gri culture  or 
for  transfer  to  other  agencies  of  State  and  Federal  Governments,  as  authorized 
by  section  507(d)  of  such  Act;  and  such  part  as  the  Secretary  allots  under 
clause  (b)  hereof  shall  be  available  for".  This  language  is  unnecessary  since 
the  enabling  act  makes  these  provisions, 

(2)  The  second  change  deletes  the  language  "rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia". 
An  amount  sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary  space  rent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  t ransferred  from  this  appropriation  to,  and  subsequently  estimated 
for  under,  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Public  Buildings  Administration"  in  the  1942  Budget, 
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(5)  The  third  change  inserts  "printing  and  "binding"  in  order  that  the  funds 
of  the  Corporation  may  he  available  for  expenditures  for  printing.  Because  of 
the  commercial  nature  of  crop  insurance  programs,  \irhere  the  participation  in 
the  program  may  vary  widely  from  year  to  year,  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  forecast  a  definite  sum  for  printing. 

WOEK  UEDER  THIS  i^PROPRlATIOH 

Ob.iective;  To  promote  the  economic  security  of  the  farmers  of  the  nation  by 
providing  them  with  the  opportunity  to  insure  their  wheat  and  cotton  crops 
against  losses  due  to  unavoidable  causes  thus  assuring  income  which  mil 
enable  them  to  continue  their  production  as  stable  economic  units  in  our 
society. 

The  nroblem;  The  development  of  actuarial  data  on  yields  and  rates  for  the 
basis  of  insurance  cost  and  coverage;  acceptance  of  applications  for  crop 
insurance;  collection  of  premiums;  maintenance,  storage,  purchase,  and  sale 
of  commodity  reserves,  and  approval  and  payment  of  claims  for  indemnities  to 
cover  losses  in  yields. 

Plan  of  work;  Centralization  of  development,  maintenance,  and  control  located 
in  the  principal  office  of  the  Corporation  which  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  shall  be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Decentralization  to  field  offices  located  in  strategic  points  to  accomplish 
the  major  parts  of  the  activities  of  the  programs.  The  field  offices  mil 
approve  the  yields  and  rates  in  the  individual  counties  which  they  serve; 
purchase,  store,  and  sell  commodity  reserves;  account  for  and  audit  trans¬ 
actions;  and  pay  indemnity  claims. 

The  local  administration  of  the  wheat  and  cotton  programs  will  be  performed 
by  the  State  and  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees, 
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UNITED  STATES  DEP.UITLIENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURi^WCE  CORPORi^.TIOM 
BAL.INCS  SHEET  -  MONETARY 
AT  NOVFISER  30,  1941 

ih  S  S  E  T  S 

Cash 

Accounts  Receivable 

Sale  of  ATieat  -  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Advances  by  Secretary 
^mounts  Due  by  Individuals 
Iviiscellaneous 
Total  .-tccouiits  Receivable 
Motes  Receivable  -  Premium  Collections 
1942  Crop  Year  (Estimated) 

ViJheat  Inventory 
In  Store 

Pujfchase  Commitments 
Total  Vdieat  Inventory 
Total  j'.ssets 


$23,123.94 
835.46 
3,453.64 
3^23.70 


$10,803,853.24 

260,773.75 


$2,742,551.26 


35,841.74 

12,600,000.00 


11,064,626.99 

$26,443,019.99 


LIABILITIES 

i'vC counts  Payable 
'  Uncompleted  Purchase  of  ITnca-t 
Administrative  Fund 
County  Committee 
Checks  Returned  Payable 
Amounts  Payable  to  Individuals 
Total  i.ccounts  Payable 
Indemnities  Payable  (Estimated) 

Operating  Reserve  (Statement  3) 

Less:  Other  Operating  Charges 
Net  Operating  Reserve 

Total  Liabilities 

Capital  Stock 

Less:  Capital  Fund  Unrequisitioned 
i  from  U.  S.  Treasury 

Total  Lia.bilities  and  Ca.pita.l 


A  N  D  C  P  I  T  XX  L 


$260,773.75 

83,650.00 

12,747.59 

360.97 

202.31 

$357,734.62 

11,200,000.00 

$888,733.37 

3,448.00 

885,285.37 

$12,443,019.99 

$40,000,000.00 
26,000,000.00  14,000,000.00 

$26,443,019.99 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTI'.3:NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
BALANCE  SHEET  -  WHEAT 
AS  AT  NOVEi^^ER  30,  1941 


ASSETS 

V'/heat  Inventory 

viRieat  in  Store 
Purchase  Coramitraents 

Total 

Notes  Receivable  -  Prenium  Collections  1942 
Crop  Year  (Estimated) 

Short  Position 

Inventory  Requirements 
Unapplied  Deposits 
IndemnjLties  Payable 
Premium  Collections  -  1942 

Total  Inventory  Requirements 
Less:  Inventory 
Net  Short  Position 

Total  Assets 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits  for  Future  Premiums 

Unapplied  Deposits  for  -  1939 
Unapplied  Deposits  for  -  1940 
Total  Deposits  for  Future  Premiums 

Indemnities  Payable 
Deferred  -  1940 
Uncertified  -  1941 
Deferred  -  1941 
On  Loan  to  CCC  -  1941 

Total  Indoinnities  Payable 

Capital  Fund  -  Wheat  equivalent  arising  from  the 
use  of  Capital  Funds  to  cover  the  excess  of 
Indemnity  Payments  over  Premium  Collections 

1939  -  Crop  Year 

1940  -  Crop  Year 

1941  -  Crop  Year 

Insurance  Reserve  (Statement  4) 


Bushels 


Bushels 


12,292,017-Av2 

219,400-00 

12,511,417-42 


14,000,000-00 


8,520-05 

12,464,628-24 

74,542-41 

12,547,691-10 

12,511,417-42 


36,273-28 


26,547,691-10 


1-05 

8,519-GO 


8,520-05 


126-00 

41,819-24 

473,847-00 


12,464,628-24 


3,493,370-30 

9,102,219-06 

5,250,488-58  17,846,078-34 
-3,771,535-53 


Total  Liabilities 


26,547,691-10 
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Total  Excess  of  Sales  over  Cost  -  ^4,819.62  -  Ql78,792.92  ,^579, 812.16  .^396,199.62 
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UNITED  STATES  DEP/VRTLICNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORi.TION 
STATEJOSIIT  OF  irSUR;.NCE  RESERVE  BY  CROP  YEARS 
AS  AT  NOVEMBER  30.  1941 


Premium 

Indemnities 

Insura.nce 

Collections 

Paid  and  Accrued 

Reserve 

(Bushels) 

(Bushels) 

(Bushels) 

1939  Crop  Year 

6,670,118-55 

10,163,489-25 

-  3,493,370-30 

1940  Crop  Year 

13?797?050-54 

22,899,270-00 

-  9,102,219-06 

1941  Crop  Year  ^ 

13?395?186-26 

18,645,675-24 

-  5,250,488-58 

1942  Crop  Year 
(Estimated) 

14,074,542-41 

—  — 

14,074,542-41 

47,936,398-56 

51,708,434-49 

-  3,771,535-53 

^  Reflects  403? 736-00  bushels  estimated  1941  premium  decrease,  th^  actual 
amount  of  'vyhich  will  not  be  determined  until  the  Post  ..udit  Reports  are 
completed. 
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FARM  TENANT  ACT 


Three  items  are  grouped  under  this  head  in  the  Agriciiltural  Appropriation 
Act;  (1)  "Farm  Tenancy"  (Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
of  July  22,  1937  (7  U.S.C.  1000-1006));  (2)  "Liquidation  and  Management 
of  Resettlement  Projects"  (Title  IV  of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act);  and  (3)  "Land 
Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Suhmarginal  Land  (Title  III  of  the  Act), 

Responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  Title  I  (tenancy  loans) 
and  Title  IV  (liquidation  and  management  of  resettlement  projects)  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Responsibility  for  activities  dealing  with  the  acqm sition,  improvement, 
protection  and  administrative  phases  of  the  land  utilization  program 
(Title  III)  has  been  assigned  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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(a)  FAmi  TENANCY  -  TITLE  I 


Appropriated  funds: 

Appropriation  Act ,  1942  (direct  appropriation) . $2,488,912 

1941  unexpended  balance  reappropriated,  1942 .  392 , obO' 

1941  obligations  liquidated  in  1942 .  -192 , 350 

Net  amount  1941  funds  reappropriated  for  obligation  in  1942.  200,000 

Net  appropriation  and  reappropriation,  1942 .  2,688,912 

Budget  estimate,  1943 .  2, 500,264 

Change  from  1942: 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds .  -200,000 

Additional  for  within-grade  promotions .  +11 , 352 

Net  decrease .  -188, 648 

-  Loan  Funds  under  Title  I  - 
Limitation  on  borrowings  from  R.F.C.  for  loans: 

Limitation,  1942 . 50,000,000 

Limitation,  Budget  Estimate,  1943 . 40 , OOP , 000 

Decrease  in  loan  funds,  1943 . -10,000,000 

Net  total  fTinds  available; 

1942 .  52,688,912 

Estimate,  1943 .  42, 500,264 

Decrease,  1943 . -10,188,648 


PROJECT  STAIEiLNT 


Projects 

1941 
( ac  tual ) 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943  Increase  or 

(estimated) |  decrease 

1,  Farm  tenancy  loans . 

2.  Technical  services, 

including  state  and 
county  committees... . 

$48,166,111 

1,644,275 

601,138 

■ 

$50,000,000 

1,817,372 

617,090 

I 

$40 , 000 , 000 1 - $10 , 000 ,000(1) 

i 

1 

1 

l,681,856i  -135,516(2) 

600,132 i  -16,958(3) 

j 

11 , 352  !  + 11 , 352 

3.  Administrative  expenses . 

4.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 

Promotions . 

To  tal . 

Transfers  as  shown  in  budget 
schedules . 

50,411,524 

+256,411 

52,434,462 

+254 , 450 

42,293,340 

+206,924 

-10,141,122 

-47,526 

Net  apuropriation,  reappro¬ 
priation,  and  loan  author¬ 
ization . 

50,667,935 

-201,862 

+200,000 

+  1,833,889 

52,688,912 

-200,000 

42,500,264 

-10,188,648 

1940  unobligated  balance 

reappronriated,  1941 . 

1941  funds  reappropriated  for 

obligation  in  1942 . 

1941  unobligated  loan  author¬ 
ization  balance  not  re- 
ap-propriated . 

Total  appropriation, 
and  loan  authoriza¬ 
tion . . 

52,499,962 

52,488,912 

42,500,264 

1 
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D2Cf{SASE 

The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $10,1SS,64S  in  this  item  foi*  1943, 
consists  of  ■  a  decrease  of  $47,526  in  the  amount  for  transfers,  an  In¬ 
crease  of  $11,352  for  within-grade  promotions,  and  the  following: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $10,000,000  (from  $50,000,000  to  $40,000,000)  for  farm 
tenancy  loans  for  the  fiscal  year  1943.  This  decrease  constitutes  a  reduc- 
tion  of  $10,000,000  in  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
borrow  fvinds  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  farm  tenancy 
loans.  During  the  fiscal  year  1942,  it  is  estimated  that  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  will  permit  the  making  of  approximately  9,000  farm  tenant  loans.  The 
amount  estimated  for  1943  will  permit  the  making  of  approximately  7,200 
loans. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $135,516  for  technical  services,  including  state  and 

county  comaitteas,  in  view  of  the  elimination  from  the  appropriation 
language  of  the  provision  for  the  reappropriation  of  the  unobligated 
balances  of  the  appropriation, 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $16,958  for  administrative  expenses,  in  view  of  the 
elimination  from  the  appropriation  language  of  the  provision  for  the  re- 
appropriation  of  the  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation. 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows; 

The  first  change  eliminates  the  wording  "including  obligations  charge¬ 
able  against  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
$2,488,912,  of  which  $38,950  shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
appropriation,  'Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics', 
together  with  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941,"  The  deletion  of  the  language  relating  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  proposed  since  this  specific  provision 
is  not  necessary  under  the  language  submitted  in  the  Budget  for  transfers 
to  that  Bureau  in  1943.  The  deletion  of  the  language  relating  to  reappro¬ 
priation  of  ..unexpended  balances  contemplates  discontinuance  of  that  arrange¬ 
ment  after  the  fiscal  year  1942. 

The  second  change  provides  for  the  deletion  of  the  wording  "after  such 
statistics  become  available,  but  prior  to  that  time  may  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture."  This  proposed  change  eliminates  the  provision  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  establish  the  value  of  the  average  farm  unit 
of  30  acres  or  more  prior  to  the  availability  of  the  statistics  of  the  Farm 
Census  of  1940,  which  provision  is  no  longer  necessary  or  operative  inasmuch 
as  the  statistics  of  the  Farm  Census  of  1940  are  now  available  and  being 
Used  in  accordance  with  the  appropriation  language  in  determining  the  values. 


’■  :'  ^  ;  ■■ 
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^OEK  UHDSR  ‘THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective;  To  promote  more  secure  occupancy  of  farms  and  farm  homes;  to 
correct  the  economic  instability  resulting  from  some  present  forms  of 
farm  tenancy;  to  promote  stability  of  the  farm  po:Pula.tion  and  conservar- 
tion  of  agricultural  resources  by  enabling  a  limited  number  of  farm  ten¬ 
ants  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alas-'a. 
and  Hawaii,  to  become  farm  owners;  and  to  mitigate  the  economic  instabil¬ 
ity  resulting  from  insecure  land  tenure  and  a  consequent  raining  of  farm 
land  for  immediate  returns.  The  immediate  objective  is  to  raahe  loans, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Parra  Tenant 
Act,  to  American  citizens  in  the  States  of  the  United  States,  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  who  are  farm  tenants, 
farm  laborers,  sharecroppers,  or  other  individuals  who  obtain  or  recentlj^ 
obtained  the  major  portion  of  their  income  from  farming  operations  to 
acquire  efficient  economic  family-size  faras;  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  ajiiong  tenant  farmers,  and  to  increase  tiieir  security  of  tenure. 

The  ultimate-  objective  is  to  retard  the  increase  of  farm  tenancy,  and  to 
correct  the  economic  instability  and  other  evils  resulting  from  farm 
tenancy. 

Progress  and  current  program; 


Fang  tenancy  loans.  Four  years  ago  the  first  step  was  taken  to”''ard  a 
solution  of  tenancy  problems  by  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenai.it  Act.  Congress  decided  that  this  program  should  be  started  on  a 
cautious,  experimental  basis,  providing  appropriations  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  first  j^-ear,  $25,000,000  for  the  second,  and  $40,000,000  for  tne 
third  year.  For  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  ending  June  30,  1942,  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  and  directed  each  year  that  $50,000,000  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  through  advances  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor.ation 
funds,  rather  than  by  direct  appropriation.  The  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  as  of  June  30,  1941,  has  made  loans  to  20,748  tenant  families  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  farms  of  their  own. 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  the  amount  which  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  loans  during 
any  fiscal  j^ear  is  distributed  equitably  among  the  several  states  and 
territories  on  the  basis  of  farm  population  and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy. 
The  distribution  factors  have  been  obtained  each  year  from  the  most  re¬ 
cent  Agricultural  Census.  For  the  fiscal  year  1942,  the  Agricultural 
Census  of  1940  was  used  as  the  source  of  data.  The  distribution  factors 
from  that  Census,  the  percentage  distribution  derived  therefrom,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  determining  the  percentage  distribution  for  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  loan  funds,  are  shown  in  Table  IV  on  gj  '  below. 

Due  to  the  limited  funds  available  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  adrainis- 
trative  costs  as  low  as  possible,  loans  are  made  only  in  certain  desig¬ 
nated  counties.  These  counties  are  recommended  by  State  Farm  Security 
Advisory  Committees,  which  base  their  choice  on  the  degree  of  need  in 
each  locality  and  the  availability  of  good  land  at  reasonable  prices. 


I 
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Baring  the  first  year  of  operation  only  332  counties  were  designated 
throughout  the  co\antry,  increasing  each  year  until  the  number  is  1,816 
counties  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  In  view  of  the  proposed  decrease 
in  the  estimate  for  loans  and  related  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1943, 
it  is  contemplated  that  the  program  will  be  operated  during  the  fiscal 
yeaj  1943  in  the  1,816  counties  already  designated.  The  number  of  counties 
designated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  by  States  is  shown  in  Table  V  on 

p.  ^-^7 

Applications  for  such  loans  are  made  to  the  F.  S,  A,  county  supervisor. 

A  special  three**raan  committee,  chosen  from  among  the  farmers  of  the  countj^, 
considers  the  applications  and  certifies  eligible  families  to  the  Secretary, 
To  be  eligible,  the  head  of  the  family  must  be  an  Anerican  citizen,  have 
a  good  reputation  among  his  neighbors,  have  demonstrated  resourcefulness 
and  farming  ability,  and  be  unable  to  obtain  financial  aid  elsewhere.  The 
family  must  show  a  reasonable  stability  of  residence,  be  free  from  infec¬ 
tious  disease  or  physical  disability  which  might  hinder  farm  operations, 
and  be  desirous  of  participating  in  the  program.  The  farmer  has  to  agree 
to  cooperate  in  developing  and  carrying  out  a  sound  farm  and  home  mauage- 
ment  plan,  to  maintain  adequate  accounts  and  records,  to  keep  the  buildings 
in  repair,  to  follow  good  soil  practices,  to  pay  taxes  and  assessments  on 
the  land  and  property,  and  to  pay  for  insurance  on  the  farm  buildings. 
Preference  is  given  applica,nts  who  are  married  or  have  dependents,  ’.vho  can 
maice  a  down  paimient,  or  who  own  some  livestock  or  farm  implements.  The 
county  committee,  in  addition  to  certifying  the  applicants,  satisfies  it¬ 
self  that  the  farm  which  the  applicant  wants  to  buy  is  adequate  in  size 
and  facilities,  and  that  its  price  is  in  accordance  with  its  earning  capacity. 
Tnere  the  farm  does  not  have  ample  buildings,  or  contains  buildings  in  need 
of  repair,  the  loan  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction  or  improvement. 
A  farm  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  constitute  an  efficient  farm  management 
unit  and  to  enable  a  diligent  farm  family  to  carry  on  successful  farming  of 
a  type  v.liich  is  generally  successful  in  the  locality  in  '-’hich  the  farm  is 
situated. 

Baring  the  1941  fiscal  year,  146,966  applications  \7ere  received  for  farm 
tenant  loans  in  the  1,643  counties  in  vdiich  the  program  was  being  operated, 
as  compared  with  the  8,695  loans  made  v;ith  funds  which  were  available,  A-n 
average  of  approximately  17  families  applied  for  each  loan  which  could  be 
made  v;ith  funds  available  during  that  fiscal  year.  Lloreover,  286,103  ap¬ 
plications  were  received  during  the  throe  preceding  years,  as  compared  v/ith 
tne  12,053  loans  made  from  funds  which  v/ere  available.  The  number  of  loan 
applications  received,  and  the  momber  of  loans  which  have  been  made,  by 
fiscal  years  from  the  inception  of  the  program  through  June  30,  1941,  are 
shown  by  states  in  Table  No.  VI  on  p  ^ 

Fvery  one  of  these  loans  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate, 
conservatively  valued  both  by  Government  appraisers  and  bjr  the  county  com¬ 
mittee.  The  loans  are  repayable  over  a  40-year  period  at  3  percent  interest. 
This  means  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  annual  installments,  plus 
taxes  and  insurance,  amount  to  less  than  Y/as  formerly  paid  in  rent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  on  tenant  purchase  borroY/ers  ’.Yho  had  been  on  their  farms  for 
one  year  on  December  31,  1939,  the  average  annual  rental  previously  paid 
"'as $349;;  VThile  the  total  of  annual  installment,  taxes,  and  insurance  is  $317. 
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Ihring  the  first  year,  loans  averaging  $5,046  each  ’,7ere  made  to  1,8?6 
tenant  families.  During  the  second  .year,  4,190  loans  viere  made  averaging 
$5,622  each;  during  the  third  year,  ending  June  30,  1940,  6,037  loans  v'ere 
made  averaging  $6,012  each;  and  during  the  fourth  year  (fiscal  year  1941) 
8,695  loans  were  made  averaging  $5,531  each.  Thus,  during  the  four  years 
of  tile  program,  20,748  tenant  families  received  loans  totaling 
$117,222,762.35  for  the  purchase  of  their  own  farms.  The  number  of  borrov'- 
ers,  amount  of  loans  approved,  and  the  average  amount  of  each  loan  by  states 
combined  for  the  fiscal  .years  1938,’ 1939,  and  1940,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941,  and  from  the  inception  of  the  program  through  June  30,  1941,  is  shown 
in  Table  ho,  VII  on  p.  .A  further  distribution  by  states  of  txie  number 
of  loans  approved  from  inception  through  June  30,  1941,  by  size  of  loan,  and 
by  acreage  groups,  is  shown  in  Tables  ho.  VIII  on  and  ho.  IX  on 

respectively. 

The  20,748  borrowers,  during  the  first  four  years,  purchased  farms  averag¬ 
ing  133.2  acres.  The  average  size  ranged  from  24.7  acres  in  Ehode  Isla.nd, 
’.’diere  s.mall  farms  are  profitable,  to  537.1  acres  in  horth  Dakota,  where 
cattle  raising  prevails.  Often  borrowers  find  it  cheaper  to  bu?/  unimproved 
land  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings  than  to  get  full;^  improved  farms, 
Diring  the  first  four  years,  about  28  percent,  or  $1,560  of  the  average 
loan,  went  for  improvements  to  land  or  buildings,  host  of  the  prospective 
owners  found  farms  with  buildings  that  could  be  repaired.  Those  that  needed 
to  build  new  homes  did  so  by  using  simple  plans  and  construction  metnods 
worked  out  by  harm  Security  engineers,  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,333.  hearly 
all  borrowers  found  some  corstruction  or  repair  work  necessary  on  the  out¬ 
buildings  and  barns,  hore  than  two-thirds  of  the  new  ov.ners  also  made  in^.- 
provements  to  their  land,  such  as  terracing  to  prevent  soil  erosion.  The 
purposes  for  which  the  money  loaned  tnrough  Juno  30,  1941,  was  expended,  in¬ 
cluding  an  amount  of  $294,111.54  borne  by  borrowers,  are  shown  bv  states  in 
Table  Do,  X  on  p. / 

Experience  gained  in  establishing  and  administering  the  program  under  pre¬ 
vious  appropriations  has  effectively  demonstrated  its  acceptability  and 
practicability  as  a  means  of  facilitating  ownership  of  family-sized  farms 
by  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers.  Segun  cautiously  v/ithin  the 
limits  of  the  first  appropriation,  and  developed  carefully  under  subseepuent 
appropriations,  the  tenanc.y  prog’ram  is  in  an  excellent  position  for  expan¬ 
sion  v/hen  the  present  emergency  shall  have  passed.  The  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1942,  for  v/hich  $50,000,000  has  been  made  available  for  loans, 
will  permit  the  making  of  loans  to  approximately  9,000  tenant  families  in 
1,316  counties.  A  distribution  of  these  loans  b.y  states  is  shown  in  Table  XI 
on  p. 

In  accordance  v;ith  the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1942,  the  funds  available  for  loans  may  not  be  used  for  making- 
loans  for  the  pixrchase  of  farms  of  greater  value  than  the  average  farm  unit 
of  30  acres  and  more  in  the  county,  parish,  or  locality,  in  which  buch  pur¬ 
chase  may  be  made,  7;hich  value  shall  be  determined  solely  according  to 
statistics  of  the  Farm  Census  of  1940.  These  values  are  published  in  the 
1940  Census  Bulletins,  Series  1,  in  the  first  county  table  and  have  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Eegister. 
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Tho  estinu'te  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  vdll  permit  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  program  on  a  basis  of  approximately  7,200  borro'^ers  a,t 
an  average  loan  of  $5,556,  in  the  same  counties  as  in  1942.  The  estina.tcd. 
allocc-^tion  of  the  estimate  for  loan  funds  is  shovn  by  states  in  Table 
^'To,  XI  on  p. •  The  funds  for  this  purpose  ',70uld  be  obtained,  as  for 
the  fiscal  year  1942,  through  a  loan  from  the  Heconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  evils  of  our  tenancy  system  have  been  growing  for  Horo  than  a  century; 
and  it  vdll  take  many  years  to  cure  them.  A  sound  start  has  boon  made, 
hovever,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  eventually  most  of  Ancrica’ s 
tenants  cither  may  become  landowners  or  r/ill  reach  an  improved  system  of 
tenure,  ’■'ith  greater  security  based  on  long-term  written  leases. 

Technical  services,  including  county  committees.  State  Farm  Security  Ad- 
visoiy/  Committees  have  been  established  in  each  state  and  territory  v/horc- 
in  the  farm  tenancy  program  is  being  operated.  The  advisory  coimnittees  are 
composed  of  nine  farm  leaders  in  each  state,  usually  including  the  Director 
of  the  Extension  Service,  editors  of  farm  magazines,  m.embers  of  major  farm 
orga,nizations,  and  representatives  of  agricultural  colleges.  In  addition 
to  giving  their  advice  and  recommendation  regarding  other  programs  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  thej?-  determine  and  recommend  to  the  Administra” 
tor  txie  counties  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  program  should  be  extended, 
these  recommendations  being  based  upon  the  need  in  each  locality  and  the 
availability  of  good  land  at  reasonable  prices.  These  recoimnendations  ere 
the  basis  for  the  designation  of  the  counties  in  which  the  program  is  to 
operate.  The  members  of  state  committees  are  allowed  compensation  a.t  the 
rate  of  $10  per  day  for  attendance  at  meetings  and  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses.  Generally,  the  state  committees  meet  about  fo'ur 
times  a.  year,  usually  for  a  one-day  meeting  and  occasionally  for  a  two-day 
meeting.  State  committeemen  perform  services  averaging  about  six  days  per 
yeajT. 

In  accordance  with  section  42  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  there 
has  been  appointed  in  each  county  in  which  the  program  operates  a  county 
committee  composed  of  three  farmers  residing  therein.  Each  member  of  the 
coimaittee  is  allowed  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  in  connection  with  this  program.  In  addition, 
the  committee  members  are  allowed  $1.50  per  day  for  traveling  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses.  The  Act  provides  compensation  shall  not  be  allowed  for 
more  than  five  days  a  month.  On  the  average,  the  committees  meet  three  or 
four  days  a  month  during  the  earlier  part  of  each  fiscal  year,  at  which 
time  the;7  are  considering  applications,  and  meet  less  often  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year.  During  the  past  four  years,  the  committees 
have  averaged  approximately  20  days  per  year. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  county  committee  to  examine  the  application 
of  any  person  desiring  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  a  farm  in  the  county 
by  means  of  a  loan  under  this  program,  each  application  being  filed  v'ith 
the  Dural  Rehabilitation  County  Supervisor.  The  committee  must  also  examine 
and  appraise  farms  in  the  county  with  respect  to  which  an  application  for  a 
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loan  is  mrde.  If  the  committee  finds  that  an  applicant  is  cligiDlc  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  program,  that  err  reason  of  his  character, 
ability,  and  experience  he  is  likely  to  successfully  carry  out  uadortakin§s 
required  of  him,  and  that  the  farm  with  respect  to  ’vhich  the  application 
is  made  is  of  such  character  that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  tnat  the 
making  of  a  loan  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Title,  it  is  required 
to  certify  these  facts  to  the  Secretary  or  his  designee. 

The  committee  is  also  required  to  certify  the  amount  which  it  finds  is  a 
reasonable  value  of  the  farm,  as  ’aell  as  the  fact  that  the  loan  re  com?.)  ended 
is  not  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  greater  value  than  the  average  farm 
unit  of  thirty  acres  or  more  in  the  county,  parish,  or  locality  in  which 
the  loan  is  to  be  made.  County  committees  have  been  established  in  1,216 
counties  wherein  the  program  will  be  operating  during  the  fiscal  yefn  1942 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  these  same  committees  will  serve  this  program 
in  their  respective  counties  during  the  fiscal  year  1943. 

The  applicant  and  prospective  borrower  is  also  provided  with  additional  tech¬ 
nical  advice  and  service  through  qualified  appraisers  and  engineers.  The 
appraisers,  thoroughly  qualified  and  experienced  in  appraising  farm  land 
and  buildines,  assist  and  advise  the  county  committee  and  the  applicant 
in  the  ?'iore  technical  and  exacting  problems  which  constantly  confront  them. 
Thus,  an  actual  and  careful  appraisal  is  made  of  the  farm  being  considered. 

Through  r'inute  surveys  and  inspections  of  the  property,  tenant  purchase 
engineers  assist  in  selecting  the  farm,  and  determine  the  cost  of  making 
necessary  repairs  and  improvements.  These  engineers  prepare  the  necessary 
plans  for  repairing  and/or  constructing  the  farm  buildings,  dwellings,  etc.; 
supervise  the  construction  or  repair  work;  negotiate  contracts  with  private 
contractors;  prepare  plat  maps,  and  perform  other  technical  engineering 
fxinctions  essential  to  assure  thah  the  borrower  is  receiving  the  maximum 
value  for  the  money  v/hich  he  is  required  to  invest  in  the  farm  and  improve¬ 
ments;  determine  that  the  farm  is  ample  security  for  the  G-overnnent*  s  loan, 
and  that  the  im.proveraents  made  thereon  are  so  constructed  as  to  provide 'the 
required  facilities  which  will  last  for  a  normal  life  expectancy. 

An  average  of  approximately  one  and  a.  half  farms  are  appraised  and  inspected 
for  each  farm  which  is  finally  selected.  Betv/ecn  the  time  a  farm  is  se¬ 
lected  and  completion  of  all  the  work  thereon,  an  engineer  is  required  to 
make  a  total  of  approximately  five  visits.  Usually,  these  five  visits  arc- 
spread  over  a  period  of  about  three  years  —  two  in  the  year  in  which  the 
loan  is  approved,  two  in  the  following  year,  and  one  for  final  inspection 
in  the  third  year.  It  is  estimated  that  during  a  full  year  a  tenant  pur¬ 
chase  engineer  may  carry  out  all  the  engineering  requirements  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  respect  to  approximately  60  equivalent  full-loan  cases. 

The  volume  of  work  v;hich  it  is  estimated  v;ill  require  engineering  services 
during  the  fiscal  year  1943  is  based  upon  two  visits  for  each  of  the  ap“ 
proximatcly  7,200  loans  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  made  during  the  fiscal 
year  1943,  two  visits  for  each  of  the  approximately  9,000  loans  vniich  it  is 
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cstij'ipted  ^.dll  be  made  during  the  i'iscal  year  1942,  and  one  visit  for 
each  of  the  8,695  loans  r^hich  'vorc  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1941, 

The  total  number  of  visits  divided  by  five  ’vill  give  an  equivalent 
of  8,300  cases  requiring  engineering  services.  This,  of  course,  dOwS 
not  include  the  excess  number  of  farms  ’.yhich  are  surveyed  and  inspected 
but  not  approved.  On  the  basis  of  60  cases  per  engineer,  a  minimum  of 
140  engineers  will  be  required.  The  salaries  of  these  engineers  range 
from  $2,600  to  $3,500,  depending  upon  the  area  in  which  the  work  is  to 
be  done  and  the  volume  of  the  work.  Travel  for  the  engineers  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  an  average  of  approximately  $2,000  each  per  year.  Since  the 
relatively  small  number  of  cases  arc  widely  scattered,  considerable 
travel  is  required  if  an  engineer  is  to  make  a  minimum  of  three  hundred 
visits  to  individ'ual  units  during  any  fiscal  year.  As  the  number  of 
loans  increases,  thereby  increasing  the  density  of  the  loan  cases,  it 
is  expected  that  the  average  travel  requirements  may  be  some'^^hat  lessened, 
and  the  number  of  cases  per  engineer  somewhat  incree<.sed. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  does  not  take  the  farmer’ s  mortgage  and 
then  forget  about  him  until  collection  time.  After  the  local  F3A  super¬ 
visor  and  the  county  committee  help  the  new  ov/ner  find  an  adequate  farm 
at  a  reasonable  price,  they  do  all  they  can  to  assist  him  in  getting  his 
farj.i  operations  under  way.  Trained  supervisors  advise  the  nev;  owners  on 
proper  crop  rotation,  care  of  livestock,  and  the  many  other  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  sound  farm  management. 

The  farmer  agrees  ahead  of  time  to  a  basic  plan  for  opcra.ting  the  farm, 
which  stresses  home  production  of  food  and  livestock  feed,  diversified 
cash  crops,  and  conservation  of  the  soil.  As  he  puts  the  plan  into 
operation,  he  may  call  on  the  FSA  supervisor  for  technical  help  at  any 
time. 
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Administrative  expenses.  Under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act ,  the  Secretary  has  the  responsibility  for  making 
properly  secured  loans,  and  also  for  their  subsequent  supervision  to 
insure  sound  farming  practices  and  collection  of  repayments.  To  discharge 
these  responsibilities  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  organization  or  to 
call  upon  the  facilities  of  other  organizations  and/or  appropriations  to 
investigate  applications,  approve  loans,  investigate  and  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  subdivided  into  individual  Tenant 
Purchase  units,  negotiate  contracts,  examine  vouchers,  keep  accounts,  pass 
on  abstracts  of  titles,  prepare  mortgages  and  other  legal  documents,  pro¬ 
vide  legal  assistance,  recruit  and  train  personnel,  advise  on  farm  and 
home  management  planning,  promote  and  supervise  proper  farming  practices, 
and  provide  collection  services.  The  personnel  required  for  this  purpose 
are  distributed  throughout  the  48  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

General  administrative  services,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  farm  and 
home  management  supervision  and  loan  collections,  must  be  provided  for 
all  loans  made  from  past  appropriations,  as  well  as  for  all  new  loans. 

In  addition,  special  administrative  services  are  required  for  problems 
arising  in  connection  witn  the  death  of  tenant  purchase  borrov;ers  and  with 
the  abandonment,  transfer,  foreclosure,  and  voluntary  conveyance  of  tenant 
purchase  farms,  as  well  as  with  the  leasing,  management,  maintenance,  and 
resale  of  farms  acquired  under  the  autnorities  given  in  section  51  of  the 
Bankhead— Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  There  is,  therefore,  an  increasing  burden 
of  necessary  administrative  work  not  measured  by  tne  number  of  new  loans 
made  each  fiscal  year. 

As  authorized  by  section  41  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  the 
Secretary  utilizes  the  officers,  employees  and  equipment  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  in  assisting  him 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act.  During  the  1942  fiscal 
year  the  s\nn  available  for  this  purpose  will  provide  for  only  a  limited 
number  of  personnel  for  administrative  services.  Those  persons  who  are 
employed  solely  for,  and  work  exclusively  on,  the  tenant  purchase  program 
are  entirely  financed  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriation. 

After  this  personnel  and  their  incidental  expenses  have  been  provided  for, 
additional  personnel  performing  work  in  connection  with  the  tenant  pur¬ 
chase  program  but  not  exclusive  thereto  are  financed  from  this  appropriation 
to  such  extent  as  the  funds  will  permit.  The  amount  heretofore  appropriated 
for  administrative  expenses  has  not  been  sufficient  to  entirely  finance 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  personnel  engaged  part-time,  as  well  as 
those  engaged  full-time,  in  connection  with  this  program.  Additional 
personnel  services  required  for  administering  this  program,  over  and 
above  that  which  is  to  be  financed  from  this  appropriation,  have  been 
supplied,  and  are  expected  to  be  supplied  during  the  fiscal  year  1943,  by 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  through 
officers  and  employees  engaged  primarily  in  administrating  other  F.S.A 
programs. 
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The  total  included  in  the  estimate  for  1943  covering  administrative 
expenses,  together  with  technical  services  and  committees,  is  the  same 
as  the  amount  appropriated  for  1942,  exclusive  of  the  unobligated  balance 
of  the  1941  appropriation  made  available  for  use  in  1942. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1942,  such  expenses  will  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  20,748  loans  approved  prior  to  July  1,1941,  and  the  9,000  loans 
to  be  approved  during  the  fiscal  year  1942,  or  a  total  of  29,748  loans. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1943,  these  expenses  will  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  approximately  29,748  loans  which  will  have  been  approved  by  that  date, 
and  an  additional  7,200  loans  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  approved  during 
the  fiscal  year  1943.  Thus,  the  increasing  burden  of  necessary  adminis¬ 
trative  work  results  not  so  much  from  the  number  of  new  loans  as  from  the 
cumulative  total  of  loans  made  in  prior  years. 

Repayments :  The  repayment  of  the  majority  of  the  loans  made  under  this 
program  is  based  upon  a  variable  payment  plan  which  is  provided  for  in 
the  enabling  Act.  This  plan  enables  borrowers  to  make  smaller  payments 
in  poor  years  and  larger  payments  in  good  years,  instead  of  paying  a  fixed 
amount  each  year  regardless  of  circumstances.  The  variable  payment  provi¬ 
sion  has  proved  advantageous  to  borrowers  in  many  instances.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  paying  ahead  of  schedule  in  good  years 
in  order  that  payment  may  be  lightened  in  bad  years. 

Of  the  20,748  loans,  totaling  $117,222,762,  approved  as  of  June  30,  1941, 
$87,878,258  had  actually  been  advanced  to  14,994  borrowers.  The  principal 
amount  and  matured  interest  which  have  become  due  total  $3,041,619,  of 
which  $2,935,363,  or  96,5%  of  the  maturities,  has  been  collected.  In 
addition  to  this  amount,  $671,014  has  been  collected  as  extra  payments, 
i.e.,  payments  over  and  above  that  which  have  matured.  Of  the  total 
amount  collected,  $1,744,942  has  been  payments  on  principal.  There  were 
964  deliniq[uent  loans,  with  a  total  delinquency  of  $106,256,  an  average 
of  approximately  $110  each.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  9&)o  of 
the  principal  amount  of  all  loans  made  under  this  program  will  be  col¬ 
lected,  as  well  as  interest  at  the  rate  of  Zfo  per  annum.  An  analysis  of 
the  maturities  and  collections  as  of  June  30,  1941,  is  shown  by  states  in 
Table  Kq.  ?  below. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  For  at  least  a  decade  it  has  been  widely 
recognized  that  the  American  farmer  had  had  no  "Prosperous  Twenties"  — 
that  after  the  uncontrolled  war  boom  of  1914-1918,  the  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  were  on  the  decline.  Not  until  1935,  however,  was  there 
general  recognition  that  increasing  rural  poverty  had  led  to  an  appalling 
degree  of  insecurity.  The  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  farmers  had  lost 
their  foothold  on  the  land  was  brought  into  clear  relief  by  the  1935 
Census  of  Agriculture. 
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The  Census  figures  showed  that  there  had  "been  a  continuous  and  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  farmers  who  did  not  own  their  own  land.  In  1880 
only  twenty- five  per  cent  of  all  farmers  were  tenants.  Fifty  years  later 
this  figvire  had  risen  to  forty-two  per  cent.  Between  1930  and  1935  the 
number  of  tenants  increased  at  the  rate  of  more  than  forty  thousand  a  year. 
Also  great  numbers  of  tenants  were  losing  out  and  becoming  wage  v/orkers 
and  even  those  farmers  who  were  able  to  find  places  as  tenants  were 
alarmingly  unstable .  The  1935  Census  showed  that  one  out  of  every  three 
tenant  families  was  moving  to  another  farm  each  year.  Moreover,  instead 
of  moving  up  from  tenancy  to  ownership  farmers  were  falling  back  from 
ownership  into  tenancy  —  and  even  worse,  from  tenancy  into  the  ranks  of 
day  laborers  and  hired  hands. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Census  of  1935,  of  the  6,312,350  farms  in  the 
United  States,  2,865,155,  or  42.1  per  cent,  were  operated  by  tenants. 

In  addition,  there  were  1,645,602  hired  laborers  working  on  farms. 
Therefore,  the  nmber  of  tenants  and  hired  laborers  was  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  farms  being  operated  by  tenants  or  available  for  operation  by 
tenants . 

This  tendency  toward  landlessness  showed  an  increased  trend  between  1935 
and  1940.  According  to  the  Agricultural  Census  of  1940  there  were 
6,096,799  farms  in  the  United  States,  of  which  2,361,271,  or  38.7^  were 
operated  by  tenants.  In  addition,  there  were  1,753,441  hired  laborers 
working  on  farms.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  715,551  in  the  total 
number  of  farms  since  1935.  The  percentage  of  tenancy  by  periods  from 

1880  to  1940  is  shown  by  states  in  Table  Uo.I  on  p _ A  distribution 

by  states  of  the  number  of  farms  and  the  status  of  their  operators,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  hired  laborers  working  on  farms  and  the  related 
percentages,  taken  from  the  Census  of  1940,  is  shown  in  Table  No. I I  on 
Pj_JX_.  Statistics  from  the  Agricultural  Census  of  1940,  showing  by 
states  the  number,  total,  and  average  acreage,  and  average  value  of  all 
farms,  and  of  farms  of  30  acres  or  more  are  contained  in  Table  Uo.III 
on  p  I J;'. 


Agricultural  mechanism,  improved  production  practices,  shifts  in  land  uses, 
and  natural  hazards  have  been  potent  in  reducing  the  number  of  farms  and 
in  changing  the  relative  tenure  status  of  farm  people.  These  factors 
have  caused  many  farmers  to  organize  their  farms  in  such  a  manner  that 
tenants  have  been  forced  down  the  agricultural  ladder  as  sharecroppers  and 
wage  laborers,  resident  or  migrant;  and  other  farm  people  can  find  neither 
farms  to  rent  nor  other  agricultural  employment.  In  this  way,  although 
the  total  number  of  tenant-operated  farms  has  decreased  to  38.7^/,  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  decline  in  the  total  niomber  of  persons  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  a  living.  According  to  the  best  information  available, 
changes  of  this  type  have  been  especially  rapid  in  the  past  fev/  years, 
as  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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THE  LAiTOED  STATUS  OF  AMERICAi^"  FAElM  PEOPLE,  1930  -  1940 


Per  cent  of 

Item  1940  1930  Change  from  193 

to  1940 


Rural  farm  population . 

151, 

000 

30, 

158, 

000 

-0,02 

Adult  male  farm  population . 

. .  9, 

288, 

000 

8, 

475, 

000 

9.59 

Landed  farm  people . 

.  3, 

736, 

000 

3, 

624, 

000 

3.07 

Landless  farm  people, . 

.  5, 

552, 

000 

4, 

851, 

000 

14.46 

Tenants. . 

.  2, 

361, 

000 

2, 

664, 

000 

-11.38 

Farm  nonoperators . 

.  3, 

191, 

000 

2. 

187, 

000 

45.94 

Number  of  farms . 

.  6, 

097, 

000 

6, 

289, 

000 

-  3,05 

Acres  of  land  in  farms . 

507, 

000 

986, 

771, 

000 

7.47 

Average  acres  in  farms . 

173. 

9 

156, 

9  10.84 

Number  of  adult  male  farm  people  per 

farm, , 

1. 

52 

1. 

34  13.43 

Based  on  Timmons,  John  F:  "Tenure  Status  of  Farm  People,  1940",  Land  Policy 

Review.  August,  1941,  p,  33, 

The  statistics  from  the  Census  of  1940  indicate  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  tenant  farmers  are  renting  their  farms  and  operating  them  v;ith 
livestock  and  equipment  which  they  ox'jn  themselves.  The  other  tenants,  23  per¬ 
cent,  are  sharecroppers  in  Southern  areas  who  own  no  land  and  seldom  own  live¬ 
stock  and  equipment.  Of  the  total  number  of  tenants  only  22  percent  pay  rent 
on  a  cash  basis,  and  12  percent  pay  combination  share  crop  and  cash  rent, 
while  34  percent  are  sha,re  tenants  paying  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  crop  for 
the  use  of  the  land. 

The  Census  on  the  size  of  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1940,  as  compared 
^'dth  1930,  shows  that  there  has  been  a  startling  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  between  20  acres  and  500  acres  in  size.  These  farms,  varying  in  size  by 
reason  of  location  and  type  of  crops  grown,  are  commonly  regarded  as  family- 
type  farms  because  they  yield  an  adequate  living  for  an  average  rural  family 
and  require  no  more  labor  than  that  family  can  supply  from  its  own  sources,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  need  of  an  occasional  hired  hand  at  harvest  time.  Since  1930,  big 
factory  farms  have  swallowed  up  the  acres  of  360,000  little  farms  which  have 
disappeared.  Between  1930  and  1940  there  have  grown  up  in  this  country  3,998 
new  farms  between  500  and  1,000  acres,  16,144  new  farms  between  1,000  and  5,000 
acres,  and  3,767  farms  of  5,000  acres  or  more. 

About  one  and  a  quarter  million  farms  were  transferred  through  foreclosure  and 
bankruptcy  sales  during  the  ten  years  from  1930  through  1939,  Many  of  these 
passed  into  the  hands  of  banks,  insurance  companies,  mortage  companies,  and 
similar  credit  agencies,  and  some  were  consolidated  with  other  farms.  Often  the 
former  owners  stayed  on  the  land  as  tenants  or  wage  workers.  Many  thousands  of 
others  were  forced  to  move;  and  when  they  could  find  no  other  farm  on  which  to 
settle,  they  joined  the  army  of  migrant  families  searching  for  work  as  day 
laborers  on  large  mechanized  farms. 
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The  President's  Conunittee.  In  i^ovemheh  1936^  after  the  1935  Census  had.  re¬ 
vealed  the  seriousness  of  the  tenancy  situation  in  the  country,  the  President 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  on  Parm  Tenancy  to  study  the  problem  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  a  long-term  program  of  action*  The  Committee  published 
its  report  in  February  1937,  Shortly  afterwards,  Congress  passed  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act;  and  in  September,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  was 
set  up  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  administer,  along  with  other  pro¬ 
grams,  the  aid-to-tenants  provisions  of  the  Act, 

In  its  report,  the  President’s  Committee  called  public  attention  to  a  number 
of  significant  facts  about  farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
summed  up,  briefly,  as  follovrs! 

Low  farm  income.  For  most  of  the  past  fifty  years,  the  income  of  farmers  has 
been  out  of  balance  v/ith  that  of  other  major  groups  in  our  national  economy. 

The  farm  population  is  about  one- fourth  of  the  total  population;  but  farm  in¬ 
come  is  only  one- tenth  of  the  national  income. 

Farm  income,  in  turn,  is  distributed  in  a  way  that  tends  to  squeeze  out  the 
small  farmer.  In  1930,  about  90  percent  of  the  marketed  farm  products  came 
from  the  land  of  50  percent  of  the  farmers.  The  other  50  percent  of  the  farmers 
were  getting  only  one- tenth  of  the  total  cash  income  from  agriculture,  (The 
1940  Census  shows,  that  approximately  2,900,000  farm  families  receive  a  gross 
annual  income  from  the  farm  of  less  than  $600.) 

Farm  loans.  Farm  loan  terms  have  made  it  difficult  for  tenants  without  much 
money  of  their  oi,vn  to  buy  farms  capable  of  producing  a  decent  living.  High  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  short  periods  of  repayment  have  handicapped  tenants  who  tried 
to  buy  land  with  borrowed  money,  because  the  annual  payments  often  amounted  to 
more  than  the  income  from  the  farm. 

Lead  speculation.  Unsound  credit  financing,  coupled  with  over- valuation  of 
farm  lands,  have  played  havoc  \d.th  farm  ownership.  Land  prices  often  have  been 
speculative  prices,  not  prices  based  on  earning  poi^^er.  Consequently,  in  hard 
times  thousands  of  farmers,  whose  lands  were  mortgaged  for  more  than  they  were 
worth,  fell  behind  in  their  payments  and  lost  their  property. 

Mechanization  also  threatens  the  security  of  small  farmers.  Large-scale  in¬ 
dustrialized  farms  more  and  more  use  expensive,  efficient  machinery,  such  as 
tractors,  mechanical  potato  diggers  and  harvesting  combines.  For  instance,  at 
the  beginning  of  1930,  there  were  about  900,000  tractors  on  farms.  By  December 
31,  1939,  the  number  had  jumped  to  1,610,000,  an  increase  of  78^, 

Ho  figures  are  available  for  the  Hation  as  a  whole  to  show  how  many  families 
have  been  pushed  off  the  land  by  the  increasing  use  of  labor-saving  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  consolidation  of  small  homesteads  into  large,  commercialized  farma 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  number  is  large.  An  indication,  however, 
is  seen  in  many  specific  instances.  For  example,  when  one  planation  began  to 
use  tractors  and  four- row  cultivators,  the  management  reduced  the  number  of  its 
tenant  families  from  40  to  24,  Another  plantation  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  re¬ 
cently  bought  22  tractors  and  13  four-row  cultivators,  and  turned  off  130  of 
its  160  sharecropper  families.  Such  cases  are  numerous  and  widespread. 
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In  the  changing  pattern  of  agriculture,  the  pre-harvest  operations  are  ■being- 
handled  more  and  more  hy  mechanized  equipment.  This  calls  for  day  laborers 
during  peak:  seasons  and  harvesting  time  only,  rather  than  for  small  owner- 
operators  or  tenants  permanently  rooted  on  the  land. 

Drought.  Droughts  or  floods  are  frequently  a  knodcout  bloiif  to  small  farmers 
particularly.  The  droughts  of  1934  and  1936  forced  more  than  25,000  farm 
families  out  of  the  Great  Plains  area  alone  during  a  two-year  period.  Most  of 
them  either  tried  to  settle  on  abandoned  farms  elsewhere,  or  lA/andered  out  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  join  the  endless  procession  of  migrant  agricultural 
laborers  who  seek  part-time  work  on  the  big  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  in  that 
area. 

Population  pressure.  Too  many  people  trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  the 
available  farm  land  has  resulted  in  the  sub-division  of  many  farms  into  tracts 
that  are  too  small  to  support  a  family.  Competition  among  landless  people  for 
farms  has  become  very  keen  as  a  result  of  recent  tenure  changes.  Rent  is  fre¬ 
quently  far  above  the  amount  which  the  sustained  productive  capacity  of  the 
land  can  support. 

Millions  of  surplus  rural  workers,  who  ordinarily  would  have  found  jobs  in  the 
cities,  were  "danaed  up"  on  the  farms  during  the  depression.  By  1939,  it  was 
estimated  that  all  of  the  Ration’s  domestic  and  foreign  needs  could  be  supplied 
by  1,500,000  fewer  farm  workers  than  in  1929,  Yet  in  this  period,  the  number 
of  farm  persons  remained  virtually  stationary.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
farms  declined.  There  were  1,5  farm  men  per  farm  in  1940  as  compared  vdth  1,3 
in  1930,  a  13  percent  rise  in  potential  farm  workers  per  farm. 

Soil  erosion.  Worn-out  soil  and  run-down  property  are  natural  results  of 
our  system  of  tenant  farming,  A  tenant  who  realizes  he  may  be  on  a  rented 
farm  for  only  one  year  cannot  afford  to  build  up  the  soil,  repair  buildings, 
and  mend  fences.  His  only  interest  frequently,  is  to  mine  the  land  as  hard 
as  he  can  —  to  plant  soil-wasting  cash  crops,  and  squeeze  out  every  last 
penny  of  immediate,  cash  profits,  Hven  when  they  v^ant  to  farm  better  most 
tenants  cannot  do  it,  as  less  than  a  third  of  themstayon  one  farm  long  enough 
to  carry  out  a  simple  five-year  crop  rotation.  Consequently,  our  tenancy  system 
has  caused  an  appalling  waste  of  the  Ration's  most  important  capital  asset,  its 
soil.  More  than  60  percent  of  America's  crop  land  —  250,000,000  acres  —  has 
been  damaged  by  erosion,  and  much  of  it  has  been  entirely  ruined.  Three 
billion  tons  of  fertile  top  soil  still  are  washing  av/ay  every  year.  This  means 
a  loss  of  about  ijs 400, 000,000  annually. 

Unsound  leasing  customs.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  most  farm 
leases  are  nothing  more  than  an  oral  agreement,  and  are  recorded  only  in  the 
memory  of  the  tenant  and  his  landlord.  Such  -unbusinesslike  arrangements  often 
lead  to  disagreements,  mutual  distrust,  and  frequent  shifting  of  tenants  from 
one  farm  to  another. 

Costly  moving.  The  frequent  moving  of  tenant  farmers  contributes  to  the  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  families,  of  the  farms,  and  of  society.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  to  that  third  of  the  tenants  who  move  each  year  is  more  than 
$50,000,000  —  and  this  expense  falls  directly  on  that  group  which  can  least 
afford  to  bear  it. 


Poor  health.  A  poor  tenure  system  lefede  to  "bad  health*  A  farmer  vdth  poor 
leasing  arrangements  is  likely  to  neglect  not  only  the  land^  "but  also  the  house 
in  which  he  lives,  and  the  harn,  and  the  well.  Disrepair,  lack  of  screening  in 
the  house,  unsanitary  toilet  and  water  facilities  all  contribute  to  ill  health. 

One-crop  cash  farming  also  means  that  the  family  must  buy  food  which  otherwise 
could  be  grown  on  the  farm.  The  result  is  frequently  an  inadequate  diet,  lead¬ 
ing  to  nutritional  disorders  such  as  pellagra.  All  of  this  means  more  expense 
for  medical  care,  lowered  efficiency,  and  less  resistance  to  disease. 

In  1929,  about  1,500,000  tenant  families  were  living  in  houses  valued  at  less 
than  $475;  and  in  the  south,  half  of  all  farm  owners  were  living  in  homes  worth 
less  than  $560,  In  1934,  more  than  25  percent  of  all  American  farm  homes 
lacked  window  screens;  more  than  a  third  were  unpainted;  and  an  additional  30 
percent  needed  repairing.  More  than  70  percent  of  our  farm  homes  lacked  a 
kitchen  sink  with  a  drain  and  only  one  out  of  every  ten  had  an  indoor  toilet. 

Of  the  20,748  farms  selected  for  tenant  purchase  loans  during  the  four-year  pro- 
gram,  97  percent  required  new  dwellings,  or  repairs  to  dwellings  located  on 
jV  these  farms  at  the  time  of  purchase  in  order  to  meet  minimum  health  standards, 

I  :  Lack  of  education  and  socia.l  life.  Used  to  year-end  moves,  many  tenant  fami- 

i  lies  take  little  part  in  the  educational,  religious,  and  social  life  of  their 
!,^  communities.  Children  moving  about  from  one  place  to  another  —  often  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year  —  do  not  attend  classes  regularly,  and  do  not  progress 
from  year  to  year  as  they  would  do  under  normal  circumstances.  As  a  result, 
their  interest  lags  and  many  fail  even  to  get  through  grade  school.  The  fact 
that  our  farm  youth  represents  31  percent  of  the  country’s  future  citizens  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  education  for  this  group, 

I  The  President’s  Committee  on  Parm  Tenancy  recognized  the  social  dangers  of  an 
uneconomic  system  of  tenancy  in  these  words; 

I  "Sturdy  rural  institutions  beget  self-reliance  and  independence  of  judgment, 
i  ,  Sickly  rural  institutions  beget  dependency  and  incapacity  to  bear  the  re- 

:  sponsibilities  of  citizenship.  Over  wide  areas  the  vitality  of  American 

'  rural  life  is  daily  being  sapped  by  systems  of  land  tenure  that  waste  human 
and  natural  resources  alike.  Security  of  tenure  is  essential  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  farm  homes  and  better  rural  communities," 

I 

.  Emnlovment  conditions.  More  industrial  opportunities,  brought  about  by  de- 
I  fense  orders  and  generally  improved  business  conditions,  are  attracting  many 

I  persons  from  the  landless  group,  and  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  farms  are 

entering  the  armed  forces,  Hovrever,  these  conditions  do  not  materially  affect 
the  situation  outlined. 
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Table  I  -  Farm  Tenancy:  Percentage  by  Census  Years  1880  to  1940 


State 

1940 

1935 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Continental  U.  S. 

38.7 

42.1 

42.4 

38.1 

37.0 

35.3 

28.4 

25.6 

Alabama 

58.8 

64.5 

64.7 

57.9 

60.2 

57.7 

48.6 

46.8 

Arizona 

11.6 

17.8 

16.4 

18.1 

9.3 

8.4 

7.9 

13,2 

Arkansas 

53.3 

60.0 

63.0 

51.3 

50.0 

45.4 

32.1 

30.9 

California 

19.1 

21.7 

18.0 

21.4 

20.6 

22.1 

17.8 

19.8 

Colorado 

37.2 

39.0 

34.5 

23.0 

18.2 

22.6 

11.2 

13.0 

Connecticut 

7.2 

7.3 

6.2 

8.5 

9.8 

12.9 

11.5 

10.2 

Delaware 

32.6 

34.8 

33.8 

39.3 

41.9 

50.3 

46.9 

'±2,4 

District  of  Columbia 

18.5 

23.6 

23.1 

41.7 

33.7 

43.1 

36.6 

38.2 

Florida 

25.2 

23.0 

28.4 

25.3 

26.7 

26.5 

23.6 

30.9 

Georgia 

60.1 

65.6 

68.2 

66.6 

65.6 

59.9 

53.5 

44.9 

Idaho 

25.5 

28.5 

25.3 

15.9 

10.3 

8.8 

4.6 

4.7 

Illinois 

43.1 

44.5 

43.1 

42.7 

41 . 4 

39.3 

34.0 

31.4 

Indiana 

28.2 

31.6 

30.1  . 

32.0 

30.0 

28.6 

2  5.4 

23.7 

Iowa 

47.6 

49.6 

47.3 

41.7 

37.8 

34.9 

28.1 

23.8 

Kansas 

44.9 

44.0 

42.4 

40.4 

36.8 

35.2 

28.2 

16.3 

Kentucky 

33.1 

37.1 

35.9 

33.4 

33.9 

32.8 

25.0 

26.5 

! Louisiana 

59.4 

63.7 

66.6 

57.1 

55.3 

58.0 

44. 4 

35.2 

'Maine 

6.5 

6.9 

4.5 

4.2 

4.3 

4.7 

5.4 

4.3 

i Maryland 

26.1 

27.2 

26.5 

28.9 

29.5 

33.6 

31.0 

30.9 

i Massachusetts 

7.1 

6.2 

5.6 

7.1 

8.1 

9.6 

9.3 

8.2 

Michigan 

17.0 

19.0 

15.5 

17.7 

15.8 

15.8 

14.0 

10.0 

Minnesota 

32.3 

33.7 

31.1 

24.7 

21.0 

17.3 

12.9 

9.1 

Mississippi 

66.2 

69.8 

72.2 

66.1 

66.1 

62.4 

52.8 

43.8 

Missouri 

35.6 

38.8 

34.8 

28.8 

29.9 

30.5 

26.8 

27.3 

Montana 

27.8 

27.7 

24,5 

11.3 

8.9 

9.2 

4.8 

5.3 

Nebraska 

52.8 

49.3 

47.1 

42.9 

38.1 

36.9 

2'i.7 

18.0 

Nevada 

14.4 

14.4 

12.9 

9,4 

12.4 

11.4 

7.5 

9.7 

New  Hampshire 

6.4 

7.3 

5.3 

6.7 

6.9 

7.5 

8.0 

8.1 

New  Jersey 

15.6 

17.8 

15.6 

23.0 

24.6 

29.9 

27.2 

24.6 

New  Mexico 

17.0 

19.0 

20.2 

12.2 

5.5 

9.4 

4.5 

8,1 

New  York 

12.8 

14.2 

13.2 

19.2 

20.8 

23.9 

20.2 

16.5 

North  Carolina 

'id.  4 

47.2 

49.2 

43.5 

42 . 3 

41 . 4 

34.1 

33.5 

North  Dakota 

45.1 

39.1 

35.1 

25.6 

14.3 

8 . 5 

6.9 

2.1 

Ohio 

26.3 

28.9 

26,3 

29.5 

28.4 

27.4 

22.9 

19.3 

Oklahoma 

54 . 4 

61.2 

61.5 

51.0 

54.6 

43.8 

0.7 

- 

Oregon 

18.2 

21.7 

17.8 

18.8 

15.1 

17.8 

12.6 

14.1 

Pennsylvania 

16.0 

17.7 

15.9 

21.9 

23.3 

26.0 

23.3 

21.2 

Bhode  Island 

10.3 

13.8 

12.5 

15.5 

18.0 

20.2 

18.7 

19.9 

South  Carolina 

56.1 

62.2 

65.1 

64.5 

63.0 

61.1 

55.3 

50.3 

South  Dakota 

53.0 

48.6 

4i.  6 

34.9 

24.8 

21.8 

13.2 

4.4 

Tennessee 

40.3 

46.2 

46.2 

41.1 

41.1 

40.6 

30.8 

34.5 

Texas 

48.9 

57.1 

60.9 

53.3 

52.6 

49.7 

41.9 

37.6 

Utah 

13.3 

14.9 

12.2 

10.9 

7.9 

8.8 

5.2 

4,6 

Vermont 

9.9 

10.9 

9.7 

11.6 

12.3 

14.6 

14.6 

13.4 

Virginia 

26.9 

29.5 

28. 1 

25.6 

26.5 

30.7 

26.9 

29.5 

Washington 

17.7 

20.0 

17.0 

13.7 

13.7 

14,  4 

8.5 

7.2 

West  Virginia 

22.7 

25.3 

16,6 

16.2 

20.5 

21.8 

17.7 

19.1 

Wiscons in 

23.0 

20.7 

18.2 

14.  “i 

13.9 

13.5 

11.4 

9.1 

i  ^'fyoni|irLg 

24.2 

23.3 

22.0 

12.5 

8.2 

7.6 

4.2 

2.8 

Source:  U,  S. 


Census  of  Agricult\ire. 
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Table  II.  -  Number  of  farms  by  Tenure  of  Operator 
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Table  VII.  -  Farm  Tenancy:  Distribution  of  Loans,  by  States  -  Continued. 
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Less  than  0.001. 
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(b)  LIQUIDATION  AND  ILkmmmU  OP  EESPTTLELiENT 
PROJECTS  -  TITLE  IV 


Appropriation  Act,  1942 .  $747,453 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  500,000 

Decrease  . -247,453 


PROJECT  STAIEIvENT 


Projects 

1941 
( ac  tml ) 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Technical  services  and 
supervision  of  project 
development  and  property 
maintenance . 

$  539 , 812 

$363,800 

40,450 

270,329 

206,775 

-$157,025 

2,  Management  and  collec¬ 
tion  service  . 

527 , 636 

40,450 

3,  Administrative  expenses 

346 ',204 

169,925 

-100 , 404 

To  tal  . 

1,413,652 

674,579 

417,150 

/82,850 

-257,429 

Transfers  as  shown  in  bud¬ 
get  schedules . 

/75,360 

/72,874 

/9,976 

Unobligated  balance  ...... 

/10,927 

Total  appropriation.. 

1,499,939 

747,453 

500,000 

-247,453(1) 

DECREASE 

( 1 )  The  estimates  provide  for  a  decrease  of  $247,453  in  this  item  for  1943, 

This  reduction  is  made  possible  through  the  availability  of  estimated  sav¬ 

ings  and  unobligated  balances  under  the  appropriation  "Payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  resettlement  projects"  which 
will  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1943  for  the  same  purposes  as  this 
appropriation. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective ;  To  provide  for  part  of  the  technical  supervision  by  both  V/ash- 
ington  and  regional  officials  for  the  land  develcpm^^rt  work  being  prosecuted 
by  the  Government,  Associations,  or  individual  eliei.to  on  the  193  existing 
resettlement  projects  throughout  the  continental  united  States,  the  mainten¬ 
ance  and  repair  of  over  46,000  structures,  and  the  operations  and  activities 
of  approximately  15,000  families  now  living  on  these  projects;  to  provide 
in  part  for  the  collections  of  income  derived  from  the  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  these  projects;  and  to  provide  for  the  various  administrative 
activities  incident  to  the  management,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
projects. 
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The  problem  and  its  significance;  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  total  of 
193  projects  under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Farm  Security- 
Administration.  These  projects  are  scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
in  nearly  all  states,  crop  areas  and  climates. 

Homestead  projects  of  a  subsistence  type,  started  by  the  Subsistence 
Homesteads  Corporation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  were  transferred 
by  Executive  Order  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  on  May  15,  1935. 

Later,  on  July  1,  1935  the  rural  rehabilitation  projects  of  both  the  scat¬ 
tered  farms  and  community  type,  initialed  and  partially  developed  by  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  and  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Resettlement  Administration,  Under  the  authority  contained 
in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936,  the  Resettle¬ 
ment  Administration  initiated  and  developed  additional  rural  rehabilitation 
projects  and  continued  and/or  completed  the  development  of  the  urojects 
transferred  from  other  agencies.  On  September  1,  1937,  these  projects 
were  transferred  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  ^'-ith  funds  provided 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1937  and  1938,  and  with 
funds  transferred  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Rural  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Corporations,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  every  effort 
to  complete  these  projects.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  a  total  of  193 
projects  under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  projects  are  sca.ttered  throughout  the  United  States  in 
nearly  all  states,  crop  areas,  and  climates. 

Of  the  193  projects  there  are  72  communit5'-  projects,  30  subsistence  home¬ 
steads  projects,  3  suburban  resettlement  projects,  6  stranded  group  pro¬ 
jects,  and  82  scattered  farms  projects.  A  total  of  $135,189,835.47  has 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  for,  and  in  the  development  of,  these 
193  projects.  This  includes  all  expenditures  made  by  all  prior  Federal 
agencies.  State  Emergency  Relief  and  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations, 
and  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Of  this  total  cost,  $30,294,210.58 
was  expended  for  the  purchase  of  970,394  acres  of  land  on  which  the  projects 
are  located.  All  other  costs  of  developing  these  projects  totaled 
$104,895,624.89.  The  projects  as  now  completed  consist  of  14,703  family 
units. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Farm.  Security  Administration,  these  pro¬ 
jects  have  been  managed  and  operated  substantially  in  accordance  v/ith  the 
original  aims  for  which  the  projects  were  started. 

In  order  to  authorize  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  to  provide  for  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  resettlement  projects  or  rural  rehabilitation 
projects  for  resettlement  purposes,  for  which  funds  had  been  allotted  from 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  the  Congress  on  June  29, 
1936,  approved  the  Bankhead-Black  Act  providing  under  section  3  thereof  that 
"the  receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  such  projects,  in  addition  to 
the  monies  appropriated  or  allocated  for  such  projects,  shall  be  available 
for  such  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  for  any  other  expenditures  for  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  (including  insurance)  of  such  projects."  Since  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  all  receipts  derived  from  the  operation  and  maintenance 
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of  the  projects  specified  have  been  deposited  into  a  trust  fund  account 
and  have  been,  and  are  being,  used  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  insurance, 
operations*  maintenance  and  repair  costs,  on  all  these  projects,  and  for 
the  payment  of  management  ejfpenses  on  those  projects  from  which  the  income 
was  sufficient  after  first  providing  for  the  expenses  of  taxes,  insurance, 
operations,  maintenance  and  repairs. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  with  which  to  administer,  maintain, 
manage,  and  operate  those  projects  for  which  development  funds  had  been 
allotted  by  the  President  prior  to  July  22,  1937,  the  Congress  provided 
through  section  43  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  a  direct  appropri¬ 
ation  which  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  (the  first  year)  v/as  in  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000,  Subsequent  appropriations,  amounting  to  $1,987,400  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  $1,499,839  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  and  $747,453  for 
the  fiscal  year  1942,  have  been  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  expenses  of  administering,  managing, 
and  operating  these  projects  were  financed  from  funds  made  available  under 
the  various  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts. 

Both  the  Bankhead-Black  Act  and  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  made 
funds  available  for  the  administration  and  operation  of  only  those  projects 
to  which  the  President  had  allotted  funds  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropri¬ 
ations*  Thus,  the  Acts  did  not  provide  funds  for  those  projects  which  had 
been  transferred  t o  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  through  the  Resettle¬ 
ment  Administration,  from  State  Emergency  Relief  and  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporations.  All  expenses  for  management,  operations,  maintenance  and 
repair,  taxes,  and  insurance  in  connection  with  those  projects  transferred 
from  the  State  Corporations  have  been  and  are  financed  from  the  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Government  in  trust  for  use  in  furthering  the  activities  and 
programs  of  the  State  Corporations.  In  those  instances  v/here  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  by  State  Corporations  and  funds  appropriated  under  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts  have  been  expended  in  the  construction  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  projects,  a  joint-investment  relationship  has  been 
established,  i.e.,  the  projects  are  ov/ned  jointly  by  the  State  Corporation 
and  by  the  Government,  their  relative  investments  being  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  total  expenditures  which  have  been  made  from  their  respective  funds. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  management,  operations,  maintenance,  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance  expenses  in  connection  with  these  projects  are  prorated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  joint-investment  ratios. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Government's  investment  of  $135,189,835,  constant 
and  thorough  inspection  and  maintenance  of  all  physical  properties  are 
necessary.  This  included  both  normal  repairs  and  the  training  of  occupants 
to  improve  their  land  and  preserve  the  structures  located  thereon.  Insurance 
coverage  must  be  secured  for  the  46,000  structures  developed  on  these  pro¬ 
jects,  and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  more  than  900,000  acres  of  land  to 
v/hich  the  Government  holds  title  must  be  negotiated  vdth  the  local  taxing 
authorities.  Surveys  and  appraisals  are  required  to  determine  proper  lease 
and  sale  rates  and  contracts  which  are  fair  to  both  the  clients  and  the 
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Government.  Planning  and  research  are  imder taken  for  the  establishment 
of  general  cooperatives  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  activities  inter¬ 
locked  with  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  projects. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  15,000  project  families  requires  several 
years  of  education  in  new  methods  and  opportiinities  and  almost  constant 
supervision.  Protection  of  the  Government's  investment  requires  the  prompt 
collection  of  monthly  rents  or  payments  toward  the  purchase  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  farms  and  homes  and  strict  compliance  with  approved  farm  and  home 
economies. 


Progress  and  current  program;  A  special  report,  "Development  and  Operation 
of  Projects  Under  the  Jurisidiction  of  the  Parm  Security  Admini stration" , 
submitted  under  separate  cover  as  a  part  of  the  explanatory  notes  for  the 
1942  budget  estimates,  contains  a  complete  analysis  of  the  development  and 
the  present  status  of  the  193  projects,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion,  including  the  source  of  funds  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and 
for  development,  A  copy  of  this  report  was  also  filed  v;ith  the  Agricultural 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  There  has  been  no 
significant  change  in  capital  investment  in  these  projects  since  the  report 
was  filed.  These  projects,  consisting  of  72  community  projects,  30  sub¬ 
sistence  homestead  projects,  3  suburban  resettlement  projects,  6  stranded 
group  projects,  and  82  scattered  farms  projects,  represent  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  approximately  $135,000,000.  Included  on  these  projects  are 
approximately  15,000  family  \mits,  consisting  of  over  46,000  buildings. 


As  of  June  30,  1940,  17  projects  had  been  conveyed  to  homestead  associa¬ 
tions  and  one  was  in  the  process  of  being  conveyed.  This  latter  project 
was  conveyed  to  a  homestead  association  on  October  1,  1940.  Because  of 
lack  of  demand  for  housing  in  their  localities,  two  previously  formed 
associations  were  liquidated.  Thus,  as  of  June  30,  1941,  16  projects  con¬ 
sisting  of  974  family  units  are  being  operated  by  homestead  associations, 
and  are  continuing  to  demonstrate  successful  operation,  A  list  of  the  16 
projects  now  being  operated  by  homestead  associations  follows: 


Projects  Conveyed  to  and  Being  Operated  by  Homestead  Associations 

as  of  June  30,  1941 


Alabama 

Bankhead  Farms 
Greenwood  Homesteads 
iwount  Olive  Homesteads 
Palmer dale  Homesteads 

Arizona 

Phoenix  Homesteads,  Unit  B 

California 

El  Monte  Homesteads 
San  Fernando  Homesteads 

Indiana 

Decatur  Homesteads 


Minneso ta 

Austin  Acres 
Duluth  Homesteads 

Texas 

Beauxart  Gardens 
Dalworthington  Gardens 
Houston  Gardens 
Three  Rivers  Gardens 
Uichita  Gardens 

Washington 

Longview  Homesteads 
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During  the  fiscal  yes-r  1S41,  pfeparatory  to  conveying  additional  -orojects 
to  homestead  associations  and/or  the  sale  of  individual  units  to  present 
occupants,  it  was  necessary  to  reappraise  many  farm  units  to  determine  a 
nurchase  price  fair  to  both  the  clients  and  the  Government*  emphasizing 
the  productive  rather  than  cost  value.  Fully  considered  and  sound  economic 
plans  are  being  developed  in  contemplation  of  the  conveyance  of  approximately 
20  of  the  more  successful  projects  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  and,  if 
everything  progresses  in  good  order,  an  additional  35  in  1943.  The  con¬ 
veyance  of  entire  projects,  or  portions  thereof,  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  satisfactory  consummation  of  arrangements  whereby  the  client  or 
association  v/ill  have  a  good  opportunity  of  success  and  rehabilitation  and 
the  Government  will  receive  a  reasonable  return  on  its  investment,  A  hasty 
or  unsound  conveyance  which  results  in  the  Government  having  to  take  back 
the  property  is  both  excessively  costly  and  highly  undesirable. 

Looking  forward  to  the  conveyance  of  farm  units,  much  of  our  efforts  have 
been  directed  tov/ard  educating  clients  to  initiate  their  own  land  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  work.  Some  success  has  already  been  realized  from 
the  maintenance  educational  program,  and  a  number  of  clients  have  completed 
drainage  facilities  which  have  resulted  in  greater  unit  economic  sufficiency. 
These  educational  and  demonstrational  programs,  supervised  by  technicians, 
will  be  continued  in  an  effort  to  train  the  individual  occupants  to  perform 
maintenance  and  land  development  work  for  themselves,  which  they  v/ill  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  after  the  homestead  units  are  conveyed  to  them. 

At  the  present  time,  177  projects  are  being  directly  managed,  maintained, 
and  operated  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  16  by  the  homestead 
associations.  With  the  gradual  conveyance  of  properties,  the  emphasis  is 
being  shifted  from  direct  management  to  indirect  management.  This  means 
giving  business,  community  management,  and  agricultural  advice  to  the 
groiips  managing  the  projects  and  to  the  occupants  themselves.  Where  indi¬ 
viduals  are  in  occupancy  under  direct  contracts  with  the  Government,  the 
technique  of  management  is  being  changed  to  meet  the  altered  status  of 
occupancy. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  totaling  $1,499,939  -  in 
addition  to  being  used  to  provide  technical  services  aJid  supervision  of 
land  development  and  property  maintenance,  and  administrative  supervision 
of  the  193  projects  -  v/ere  used  to  provide  for  the  management  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  of  the  projects  where  the  income,  under  authority  of  the  Act 
"Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  for  Operations  and  I/Iaintanance  of  Resettle¬ 
ment  Projects"  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion,  including  the  management  expenses,  of  those  projects.  In  viev/, 
however,  of  the  decrease  of  approximately  $750,000  in  this  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1942,  all  expenses  in  connection  v/ith  the  maintenance, 
operations,  and  management  on  the  projects,  and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  insurance  premiums  for  projects  are  being  provided  for  from  the  receipts 
derived  from  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  projects,  available  for 
this  purpose  under  the  appropriation  "Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  for 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Resettlement  Projects".  It  is  contemplated 
that  this  arrangement  will  continue  for  the  fiscal  year  1943.  The  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $747,453  in  1942  is  being  used  exclusively  for  technical  services. 


:r 
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management  and  maintenance  supervision,  selection  services,  property  con¬ 
trol,  and  administrative  supervision  and  guidance,  including  legal  services, 
principally  from  the  tv^elve  regional  offices  and  Washington  office 

of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  JTo  part  of  this  appropriation  is  "be¬ 
ing  used  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  directly  on  any  of  the  193 
projects. 

As  a  result  of  the  further  reduction  of  $247,453  in  the  estimate  for  this 
aporopriation,  it  is  contemplated  that  expenses  in  connection  v/ith  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  administration  of  these  projects,  which  cannot 
he  eliminated,  will  he  transferred  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  estimated 
reduction  from  this  appropriation  to  the  appropriation  "Payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  for  the  operation  ajid  maintenance  of  resettlement  projects." 

In  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  Congress  and  the  policies  of  the 
Department,  efforts  are  being  made  to  dispose  of  these  projects  throagh 
the  conveyance  of  the  entire  project  to  a  cooperative  association  of  pro¬ 
ject  clients  or  through  the  sale  of  the  individual  farm  units.  The  type 
of  sale  or  conveyance  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  property 
being  sold,  Ihtil  all  resettlement  projects  have  been  satisfactorily 
turned  over  to  client  associations  or  individuals,  and  the  Government's 
investment  and  responsibility  in  this  program  have  been  liquidated,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  these  services. 


(c) 


luillD  UTILIZATIOiT  AilD  RETIRHyiElTT  OE 
SUEMARGIilAL  (TITLE  III) 


Appropria,tion  Act,  1942  .  $2, 752,412 


1941  •unexpended  "balance  reanioropriated 

for  1942  . . . .  +  701,743 

1941  oLlit^ations  liquidated  in  1942  ...•  ->  593,615 

Ilet  auount  1941  f'un.ds  reappropriated 

for  oLligation  in  1942  .  +  108,128 

ITet  apx)ropriation  and  reappropriation, 

1942  . .  2,860,540 

Budget  estinate,  1943  .  795,575 


Change  fron  1942: 

Eet  reduction  in  workinjg  f-unds . ~  2, 075 j 540 

Additional  for  administrative  promo¬ 
tions  . . . . .  +  10,575 


ITet  decrease 


-  2i 064, 965 


PROJECT  STATSIIEIIT 


Projects 

•  1941  • 

1942 

( estimatedL) 

1943  ; Increase  or 

( estir.ated.)  decrease 

1.  Acquisition  of  land . . 

oj 

$1,102,522 

^$911,260 

$210,000  -$701,260(1) 

2,  Management,  operations  plan¬ 
ning,  and  improvement  and 
protection  of  land  acquired  . 

^1,181,562 

^1,222,587 

426,980  -  795,607(2) 

3,  ITet  cost,  \idthin-grade 
promotions  . . . . . 

10,575  +  10,575 

Total  . . 

2,284,084 

2,133,847 

647,555  -1,486,292 

Transfers,  a.s  shown  in  Budget 
schedules  . . 

952,597 

726,693 

148,020  -  578,673(3) 

ITet  appropria.tions  and 
reappropria.tions . 

3,236,681 

2,860,540 

795,575  -2,064,965 

Unobligated  ba.lance  1940  re- 
appropriated  for  1941  ....... 

ITet  amount  1941  fund.s  reappro¬ 
priated  for  obligation  in 

1942  ........................ 

-  1,245,134 

+  108,128 

-  108,128 

Total  anpropria.tion  . . 

2,  099,675 

2,  752,412 

795,575  5 

a/  The  anounts  shoi/m  for  Projects  1  and.  2  above,  in  the  1941  and.  1942  coluuns, 
differ  fron  those  shovm  in  the  Budtget,  due  to  inadjvertantly  deducting  rein- 
b-orsements  fron  other  agencies  fron  Project  1  instead^  of  Project  2  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Buduget, 


EECREASES 

The  d.ecrease  of  $2,064,965  consists  of; 

(1)  4_  decrease  of  $701,260  for  ’'Accul sition  of  land^'%  In  viexv  of  war  tine  finan.- 
cial  requirements  the  Budget  cent  e:.q')lates  suspension  of  p'orcliases  of  subnargi^l 
l^d.  The  fund-s  requested  for  1943  are  for  acquisition  costs  in  connection  v/ith 
title  clearance  and.  related,  work  incident  to  land  p'urchase  options  a-ccepted  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1842* 
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(2)  A  decrease  of  $795.60?  for  "Management,  oDer?.tions  -planning;,  a,nd  im¬ 

provement  and  protection  of  land  acquired”  contemplates  that  work  under 
this  project  will  he  limited  in  19^3  to  activities  which  are  essentia.l  to 
the  protection  and  management  of  these  public  lands, 

(3)  A  decrea.se  of  $378,673  in  transferred  funds  as  follows: 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics”;  reduction 
in  planning  and  research  work  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  to  develop  a  program  of  land 


conservation  and  la.nd  utilization . . .  “$52^,173 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Solicitor";  reduction 
in  funds  for  examination  of  titles  in  connection  with  purchase 
of  subm^rginal  lands  to  the  amount  needed  for  title  work  on 
options  accepted  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  I9U2...  -  56 » 600 

"Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary, "  and  "Miscellaneous  expenses, 

Department  of  Agricul;^ure" ;  reduction  in  funds  for  depart¬ 
mental  administration,  services,  etc . .  -  3»600 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Library";  reduction  in  purchase  of 

law  books  for  Office  of  Solicitor .  -  5OO 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Inf orm'^tion" ;  reduction  in 

central  informational  services .  -  1 , 000 


Total  .  -  578,673 


CHAITGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  vdth  brackets): 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
approved  July  22,  IQ37  (17  U.S.C.  IOIO-IOI3 ) ,  including  the 
employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  Cand  including  obligations  chargeable  against  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  19^1, 

$2,752,412,  of  which  $574,173  shall  be  transferred  to  and  made 
a  part  of  the  appropriation,  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics",  together  with  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  appropriation  under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  year  1G4i] 

$795,575. 

The  proposed  changes  in  language  eliminate  (l)  the  provision  for  reappro¬ 
priation  of  prior  years'  unexpended  balances  and  (2)  explicit  provision 
for  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  which  is  no  longer 
necessary  due  to  proposed  changes  in  langua.ge  in  "Salaries  and  expenses. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics", 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objactivo:  Rahabilitat ion  of  araap.  blight'd  by  the  cultivation  of  aii-bnarginal 
land  and  lanri  not  priraarily  suitable  for  cultivation  tlorough  the  accuisition, 
improvement,  protection  anc^  proper  management  of  such  lands  so  as  to  bring 
about  (a.)  proper,  permanent  land  uses,  (b)  a  sound  rural  econom.y,  (c)  an 
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inproved  "basis  of  living  for  the  fanilies  dependent  uioon  the  resources  of  an 
area,  and  ( d)  the  correction  of  situations  of  use  and  occupancy  v/hich  occasion 
\mreasonahly  high  costs  per  family  for  public  service  and  facilities;  thereby 
stopping  the  continued  imxooverishnent  of  land  and  hunau  resources  caused  by 
(1)  wastage  and  depletion  of  the  land  and  the  inpairnent  of  the  value  of  other 
lands  resulting  from  erosion  and  destruction  of  natura.l  cover,  and  (s)  family 
earnings  insufficient  to  provide  adequate  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  essentials 
of  health. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  Various  estimates  place  the  acreage  in  farms 
unsuitable  for  cultivation  in  the  lorincipal  areas  of  subnarginal  land  at 
between  75  and  100  million  acres  and  the  number  of  farms  at  between  four 
hundred  rud  fifty  thousand  and  six  hundred  thousand.  These  farms  constitute 
a  substantial  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  these  areas.  The  large  proportion 
of  this  acreage  in  cultivation,  or  subject  to  cultivation,  is  unsuited  to 
the  growing  of  cultivated  crops  because  of  natural  infertility,  physical 
factors,  location,  or  loss  of  productivity  by  erosion  or  destruction  of 
cover.  The  families  occupying  "submarginal”  farms  generally  lia.ve  insufficient 
resources  to  make  the  shift  to  proper  land  use,  for  Instance  from  a  cash  crop 
farming  to  grazing,  and  still  secure  a,  fa-mily  living  from  the  farms.  Many  of 
the  families  are  "stra,nded"  in  their  present  locations;  there  is  no  market  for 
their  properties,  and  they  do  not  ha,ve  the  resources  to  relocate  elsewhere. 

Solution  of  the  human,  land,  and  governmental  problems  in  those  a,rea,s  vdiere  a, 
substantial  number  of  the  farms  are  unsuited  for  cultivation,  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  drastic  clianges  in  land  use  and  occripancy.  These  changes  ma.y 
involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  relocation  of  families,  both  v/ithin  the 
areas  and  by  migration  to  other  areas;  shifting  of  the  use  of  la.nd  now  in 
cultivation  to  grazing,  or  to  forestry  and  associated  uses;  revisions  in  the 
type  of  economy  to  corhorm  vrith  chauges  in  land  use.  Vor  example,  from  the 
grov;ing  of  cultivated  crops  to  livestock  production,  forestry,  or  part-time 
farming  combined  with  forestry  or  other  uses  which  v.dll  provide  a  perma.nent 
livelihood  for  the  maximum  number  of  families;  restoration  of  the  laud  to 
productivity  in  those  uses  for  which  it  is  a.da.pted;  distribution  of  gracing, 
timber  harvesting  and  other  privileges  at  equitable  charges  among  remaining 
fardlies  so  that  a.ll  or  as  many  as  possible  will  have  the  opportunity  for  a 
livelihood,  providing  of  supplementary  employment  to  families  during  the 
restoration  of  the  land  to  a  productive  condition;  and  clianges  in  the  tax 
structure,  in  the  utilization  of  tax-reverted  lands,  in  services  and  facili¬ 
ties,  and  in  organization  and  functions  of  local  governmental  units.  The  many 
and  far-reaching  adjustments  involved  in  changes  in  land  use  and  occupancy  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  individual  families  to  bring  a.bout.  ITeither  can  the 
families  acting  together  and  with  the  aid  of  local  governments  ma.ke  those 
a„djustm.ent s.  The  authority  in  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
provides  for  the  malcing  of  changes  in  land  use  and  occupancy,  and  the  means 
whereby,  through  the  coordination  of  the  public  programs  and  the  cooperation 
of  local  governments,  r eha.bilitation  of  land  and  people  on  "submarginal"  farms 
can  be  permanently  effected. 

General  plan,  progress  and  current  work; 

1,  Acquisition  of  land;  First  consideration  in  the  use  of  funds  available 
for  land  purchase  ha„s  been  given  to  the  needs  of  estafolished  projects.  The 


( 
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follov;iri^  talle  indicates  the  extent  of  land  acquisition  activities  in  1941, 
the  land  acquisition  activities  under  way  in  the  present  fiscal  year  (1942), 
and  those  projected  for  1943*  Ho  funds  are  indicated  for  new  acquisition  in 
1943  hecause  of  the  national  enerf^ency. 


1941 


1942 


1943 


Options  accepted  .  596 

Huuher  of  acres . 93,975 

Cost  of  land . $638,585 

Acquisition  cases  cor-ipleted .  2,778 

Acres  involved  .  774,943 

Anount  . $3,045,495 

Acquisition  cost  . .  $463,937 


620 
139,000 
$610, 260 
810 
226,463 
$890,000 
$301,000 


450 

125,000 

$500,000 

$210,000 


2*  Manar'^enent,  operations  ulanniny,  and  inmi-ovenent  oud  protection  of  land 

acquired;  Burinf^  the  early  stages  of  the  proyran  of  suhnar^inal  land  purchase 
and  developnent,  quite  a  nunher  of  intensive  recreational  developnents  v/ere 
initiated.  Since  the  procr-'^jn  has  "been  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  no 
nev/  recreational  units  of  that  type  Inave  been  initiated  and  the  units  underway 
v/hen  the  procran  v/as  transferred  ha.ve  oeen  hroucht  to  cor.pletion  as  quickly  as 
practicable.  At  the  xoresent  tine,  nev;  recreational  develoiqnents  on  the  l.and 
utilization  areas  are  linited  to  picnic  areas  for  local  use  on  acquired  land 
particularly  acinpted  to  tho.t  use.  Such  developnents  have  been  fe\v  in  nunber  and 
usually  consist  of  picnic  tables,  fire  places,  toilets,  and  the  developnent  of 
water  su]p]qly.  In  sone  cases,  local  people  have  been  usinrp  these  areas  for 
picnickiiyx  for  nany  years.  3y  iDrovidinq  simple  facilities  such  as  indicated, 
these  places  are  nore  safely  a.nd  proioerly  used  both  fron  the  standpooint  of  the 
local  peopole  and  the  Governr.ient  • 

Bevelopqnental  vrork  during;  the  current  fiscal  year  on  la,nds  acquired  has  been 
confined,  generally,  to  soil  erosion  control,  soil  stabiliza.tion,  reseeding  and 
replanting  to  pasture,  range  or  forest  cover,  the  construction  of  stock  v/atering 
facilities,  fences,  v;orkers'  units  and  similar  work  necessarj^"  for  the  restorur- 
tion  of  the  acquired  lands  to  poo-sture,  range  ojid  forests,  or  other  useful 
agricultural  p^urpoose.  It  is  inpoortant  that  cover  restoration  vrork  be  continued. 
Much  of  the  land  wa.s  abandoned  crop  land  or  land  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
cultivated  crops  at  the  tine  of  pourchase  and  lias  not  been  developed  for  its 
piropoer  use.  Unless  restored  to  grass  or  trees  such  lands  v;ill  be  subject  to 
sheet  and  gully  erosion,  while  if  planted  to  trees  or  seeded  to  grass  they 
vrould  be  placed  in  sone  productive  use. 

Title  III  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  during 
the  1941  fiscal  yeo.r  v;ere  administered  and  nauaged  as  follows; 

(a)  Managed  directly  by  SCS;  3,601,000  acres  v/ithin  67  poroject  areas; 

(b)  Managed  through  Soil  Conservation  Districts;  98,000  acres  within  tvro 

project  areas; 

(c)  Managed  through  State  Grazing  Associations  or  State  Grazing  Districts; 

3,415,000  acres  v/ithin  13  project  areas,  and 

(d)  Managed  by  State  agencies  with  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  custodial 

agency;  361,000  acres  v/ithin  17  pirojects. 


Total  acres,  7,475,000 
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Transfers  of  land  during  the  period  July  1^  1941  to  June  30,  1941  were  as 
follows: 

(a)  To  other  jFederal  agencies;  122,000  acres  within  tioree  project  areas; 

(h)  To  State  agencies;  189,000  acres  within  8  project  areas; 

(c)  Fron  other  Federal  agencies  to  Title  III  (and  jurisdiction  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service);  113,000  acres  within  one  project. 

Receipts  hy  the  Federal  Governnent  from  lands  achiini stered  under  Title  III  hy 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  during  the  1940  calendar  year  anounted  to 
$172,020.56,  distributed  as  follows: 

Grazing:  $133,983^28  Recreation;  $17,177.27 

Cropping  and  Haying:  $10,288.76  Forest  Products;  441.77 

Building  Occupancy;  6,847.62  Miscellaneous;  3,281.86 

Permits  involving  grazing,  the  harvest  of  forest  products,  cropxoing  and  haying, 
and  occupancy  were  issued  to  6,047  individuals  during  the  1940  calendar  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  500,000  persons  utilized  the  facilities  availalole  on  40 
recreational  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

These  facilities  range  from  simple  picnic  grounds  to  overnight  and  vacation 
accommo dations. 

Improvement  vrork  during  1943  will  he  confined  to  that  which  is  immediately 
essential  to  the  management  and  protection  of  acquired  lands. 

The  operations  planning  will  include  work  in  connection  with  detailed  physical 
and  economic  surveys  needed  in  aneas  in  which  land  lias  a.lready  been  acquired  and 
lands  on  which  improvement  and  protection  work  vm.ll  be  undertalcen.  Physical 
and  economic  surveys  are  needed  to  provide  the  bacic  information  as  to  the  best 
use  of  the  land  and  the  most  desirable  economy  in  project  areas.  The  iirepara- 
tion  of  detailed  plans,  based  on  the  results  of  physical  and  economic  surveys, 
are  needed  for  determ.ining  the  rehabilitation  assistance  required  by  the 
occupants  of  such  tracts;  the  type  and  character  of  improvements  needed;  and 
the  pa,ttern  of  operating  units,  control  of  public  ovmed  lands,  distribrition 
of  local  schools  and  roads,  and  local  tax  policies  that  vdll  moke  for  a  stable 
agricultural  economy  and  a  permanent  livelihood  for  a.s  many  farm  families  as 
possible. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1943,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
approximately  7,289,000  acres  of  land  v;ithin  83  projects  mder  management  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  392,000  acres  within  17  areas  by  State 
agencies,  for  which  this  Service  v'ill  be  custodian.  The  management  of  the 
lands  acquired  vm.thin  the  83  projects  includes:  (a)  the  distribution  of  use 
privileges,  either  directly  or  through  local  agencies  such  as  grazing  associa¬ 
tions  or  soil  conservation  districts,  in  accordance  v/ith  productive  capacity  of 
the  land  and  the  needs  of  local  families,  to  the  end  that  as  many  families  as 
possible  will  have  an  increasingly  improved  basis  for  a  livelihood;  (b)  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  loud  from  damage  by  fire  or  trespass;  (c)  maintenance  o,nd  repair 
of  improvements;  (d)  the  deterrhnation  of  the  time,  intensity  and  condition  of 
use^  to  be  permitted,  and  the  supiervision  of  such  uses;  (e)  the  determination 
of  equitable  Schedules  of  Rohes  for  the  use  of  project  resources  and  fouilities; 
(f)  assistance  to  operators  in  reorganizing  their  operating  units  through  the 
use  of  project  resources;  (g)  technical  guidance  and  assistance  to  families 
residing  on  purchased  louds  in  securing  new  locations  or  other  opportunities  to 
make  a  livelihood;  and  (h)  cooperation  with  local  officials  in  order  to  bring 
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alout  changes  needed  in  local  school  systems  and  other  institutions  to  more 
nearly  fit  clia.nges  in  occupancy  and  use  of  lands  and  to  nininize  any  naladjust- 
nents  in  the  financial  structures  of  local  governnents  caused  hy  land  purchases* 

Custodianship  of  projects  involves  inspections  to  determine  tha.t  the  cooperative 
agreements  between  the  Department  and  the  States  are  being  conformed  to,  and 
consideration  of  any  modifications  of,  or  exceptions  to,  cooperative  agreements 
desired  by  the  State  agencies* 

The  funds  requested  under  this  financial  project  will  be  used  for  certain 
highly  essential  activities  in  connection  with  the  proioer  use,  protection  and 
management  of  these  public  lands* 
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(d)  PSEMAMT  APPEOPRIATION;  PAY^iSlF'S  TO  COUI'TTISS 
PROM  SU3IVLA.RGIML  lASD  PROGRAiM,  FAPlM  TENANT  ACT 


This  "budget  schedule  covers  payments  as  authorized  by  Section  33 
of  Title  III  of  the  Sankhead-  Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  to  counties  of 
twenty  five  percent  of  the  net  revenues  received  each  calendar  year 
from  the  use  of  lands  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
that  Act.  These  payments  are  made  to  the  counties  in  which  the  land 
is  located  on  the  condition  that  they  are  used  for  school  or  road 
purposes  or  both. 

Actual  obligations  for  1941,  and  estimated  obligations  for  1942 
and  1943  are  as  follows: 


1941  . $32,199 

1942  .  53,700 

1943  .  56,000 
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PASSSUGSR-CARHYING  VSEICLES 
FARM  TENANT  ACT 

Farm  Tenancy  (TITLE  l)-Farm  Security  Administration 


The  replacement  of  three  (3)  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  as  indicated  in 
the  estimate,  contemplates  the  trade-in  of  1938-  and  1939-model  vehicle  that 
will  have  "been  operated  hy  January  1,  1943,  over  60,000  miles  each,  v;hich  is 
the  estimated  economical  life  expectancy.  The  operating  cost  is  “based  on  an 
average  annual  usage  of  25,000  miles  at  .02  cents  per  mile  for  gasoline,  oil, 
tires  and  repairs.  The  estimated  average  net  cost  for  new  cars  including 
freight  and  trade-in  alloxvance  is  $720. 

The  Tiirenty- three  (23)  old  vehicles  to  be  operated  and  the  three  (3)  nexv 
vehicles  to  be  purchased  are  needed  for  the  t  ransportation  of  personnel 
traveling  from  the  regional  offices  in  extended  travel  throughout  the  rural 
areas  v;herein  farm  tenant  loans  have  been  and  are  being  approved. 

The  passenger-carrying  vehicles  assigned  for  operation  from  regional  offices 
are  driven  to  points  in  rural  areas  not  served  by  common  carrier.  The 
vehicles  are  not  assigned  for  operation  to  any  particular  individual  or 
group  of  individuals,  but  are  operated  on  the  basis  of  a  pool  iidth  transporta¬ 
tion  being  furnished  from  the  pool  to  those  individuals  traveling  to  such 
rural  points. 

Liquidation  and  management  of  resettlement  projects  (TITLE  IV)-Farm  Security 

Administration 


The  replacement  of  one  (l)  passenger- carrying  vehicle,  as  indicated  in  the 
estimate,  contemplates  the  trade-in  of  a  1938-model  vehicle  that  will  have 
been  operated  by  January  1,  1943,  over  60,000  miles,  which  is  the  estimated 
economical  life  expectancy.  The  operating  cost  is  based  on  an  average 
annual  usage  of  25,000  miles  at  .02  cents  per  mile  for  gasoline,  oil,  tires 
and  repairs.  The  estimated  net  cost  for  the  new  car  including  freight  and 
trade-in  allov/ance  is  $675.00. 

The  four  (4)  old  vehicles  to  be  operated  and  the  nev/  vehicle  to  be  purchased 
are  needed  for  the  transportation  of  regional  personnel  to  and  from  projects 
in  the  administration  of  their  official  duties. 

The  passenger-carying  vehicles  assigned  for  operation  from  regional  offices 
are  driven  to  points  in  rural  areas  not  served  by  common  carrier.  The 
vehicles  are  not  assigned  for  operation  by  any  particular  individual  or  group 
of  individuals,  but  are  operated  on  the  basis  of  a  pool  with  transportation 
being  furnished  from  the  pool  to  those  individuals  traveling  t  o  such  rural 
points. 


Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  SuTsmarginal  Land  (TITLE  IIl)-Soil 

Conservation  Seirvice 


The  replacement  of  five  (5)  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  as  indicated 
in  the  estimate,  contemplates  the  trade-in  of  1937  and  1938  models  that 
vjill  have  been  oi^erated  hy  January  1,  1943,  over  60,000  miles  each,  which 
is  the  estimated  economical  life  expectancy.  This  amounts  to  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cars  estimated  to  he  purchased  from  30  in  the  fiscal  year 
1942  to  5  in  the  fiscal  year  1943.  The  estimated  average  net  cost  for  new 
cars  including  freight  and  trade-in  allowance  is  $702. 

The  common  carrier  is  not  well  suited  to  this  work,  as  the  work  is  generally 
performed  in  areas  where  public  transportation  is  inadequate.  From  the 
experience  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  it  has  been  found  that  Government- 
owned  passenger- carrying  vehicles,  w^here  continuous  and  extensive  use  is 
involved,  can  be  operated  and  maintained  with  less  cost  to  the  Government, 
including  depreciation,  than  personally-ovued  cars  on  a  reimbursement  basis. 
The  replacement  of  the  vehicles  contemplated  by  these  estimates,  therefore, 
is  essential  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  most  economical  and  advantageous 
manner  possible. 
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FARM  SECURITY  AJMIHI3TRA.TI0H 

(a)  FARM  TENANCY 

The  budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  the  appropriation  for  farm  ovmership  loans  under  Title 
I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  A  complete  statement,  covering 
all  funds  under  this  title,  has  been  included  in  these  notes  under  the 
heading  "Farm  Tenant  Act  -  Farm  Tenancy”. 

(b)  LI Q,UI RATION  AND  MNAGEJfflNT  OF  RESSTTLEIwENT  PROJECTS 

The  budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  the  appropriation  made  under  Title  IV  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  A  complete  statement,  covering  all  funds  under  this 
Title,  has  been  included  in  these  notes  under  the  heading  "Farm  Tenant  Act  - 
Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettlement  Projects" . 

(c)  LOANS,  GRANTS  AND  RURAL  REHABILITATION 

The  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  from  the  appropriation  made  under  Section  2(a)  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acta,  fiscal  year  1941,  and  under  Loans, 

Grants  and  Rural  Rehabilitation  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  and  1943.  A 
complete  st'^tement  covering  all  funds  under  this  item  has  been  included  in 
these  notes  under  the  heading  "Loans,  Grants  and  Rural  Rehabilitation". 

(d)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  "1A.TER  FACILITIES,  ARID  AND 
SEMI -ARID  AREAS 

The  budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  head.  A  complete  state¬ 
ment  covering  this  appropriation  has  been  included  in  these  notes  under 
the  heading  "Development  of  Water  Facilities,  Arid  and  Semi-Arid  Areas, 
Department  of  Agriculture", 

(e)  CONSTRUCTION,  WATER  CONSERVATION  AND 
UTILITY  PROJECTS  (ALLOTI^iENT  TO  AGRICULTURE) 

The  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  the  Appropriation  "Construction,  V/ater  Conservation  and 
Utility  Projects,  Department  of  the  Interior"  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  the  Saco  Divide  and  Buffalo  Rapids  Water  Conservation  and  Utility  Proj¬ 
ects.  Funds  included  in  this  account  v;ere  allotted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1941  and  are  to  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  and  1942,  It  is 
not  anticipated  tn.at  any  additional  funds  will  be  allotted  during  the 
fiscal  year  1943. 
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(f)  v/ATSR  GOiJSRRVATION  AND  UTILIZATION  PROJECT'S 

The  budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  the  transfer  from  the  appropriation  "Water  Conservation 
and  Utility  Proj ects ,  Department  of  the  Interior".  The  complete  statement 
covering  all  funds  under  this  item  has  been  included  in  these  notes  under 
the  heading  "V/ater  Conservation  and  Utilization  Projects." 

(g)  EMERGENCY  FUND  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT,  DEFENSE  HOUSING, 

TEMPORARY  SHELTERS  (ALLOTMENT  TO  AGRI  CULT’JPE ) 

The  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  from  the  appropriation  "Ekergency  Funds  for  the  President,  Defense 
Housing,  Temporary  Shelters". 

Under  the  "Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1941"  (H.R.  3204),  approved 
March  1,  1941,  and  the  "Additional  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 

1941"  (H.R, 466),  approved  on  May  24,  1941,  fijnds  wre  appropriated  to 
enable  the  President,  through  such  agencies  of  the  Government  as  he  may 
designate,  to  provide  temporary  shelter,  either  by  the  construction  of 
buildings  or  other'-dse,  in  localities  x^rhere  by  reason  of  national  defense 
activities  a  shortage  of  housing  exists,  as  determined  by  the  President, 
and  v/here  it  is  not  practicable,  under  existing  law  or  through  private 
enterprise,  to  meet  the  immediate  need  for  emergency  housing. 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  8632,  dated  January  11,  1941,  and  the 
Regulations  Governing  Defense  Housing  Coordination,  dated  the  same  day, 
the  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing  is  responsible  for  detennining  the 
need  for  temporary  shelter,  designating  the  types  and  number  to  be  used 
at  specific  locations,  to  estimate  the  duration  of  use  for  each  locality, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  President  the  agency  of  government  to  execute  the 
program. 

Based  upon  the  findiii'rs  and  recommendations  of  the  Defense  Coordinator, 
the  President  has  allotted  f-unds  to,  and  designated  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  develop  and  construct  temporary 
shelter  facilities. 


SPECIAL  ACCOUTiT 

(h)  EMERGENCY  FUND  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT,  DEFENSE 
HOUSING,  TEMPO FARY  SHELTERS  (ALLOTMENT  TO 
AGRICULTURE)  i-AINTENANCE ,  ETC; 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  funds  provided  for  by  the  "Urgent  Deficiency 
Appropration  Act,  1941",  approved  March  1,  1941  (Public  Law  9,  77th 
Congress),  under  v/hich  receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  temporary 
shelter  facilities  on  defense  housing  projects  are  covered  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  constitute  a  special  f^ond  v;hich  is  available 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  maintenance,  etc.,  of  such 
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facilities,  including  administrative  expenses,  incurred  in  connection 
therev/ith,  in  localities  where  hy  reason  of  national  defense  activities 
a  shortage  of  housing  exists.  Receipts  and  obligations  hereunder  for 
1941  and  estimated  for  1942  and  1943  are  as  follov/s; 

Receipts  Obligations 


1941,,,,, .  $3,150  $3,150 

1942  . 1,407,336  1,228,278 

1943  . 2,555,766  1,807,540 


TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(i)  PAYMMTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES  AND  FOR  OPERATION, 
AND  MINTSNANCE  OF  RESSTTLEi^'IENT  PROJECTS 


This  Budget  schedule  covers  funds  provided  for  by  Section  3  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  June  29,  1936  (40  U.S.C,  431-434),  under  which 
receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  any  resettlement  project  or 
any  rural  rehabilitation  project  for  resettlement  purooses  are  covered 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  constitute  a  special  fund,  which  is 
available  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  states,  political  subdivisions,  and  local  taxing  units  and  for 
any  other  expenditures  for  operation  and  maintenance  (including  insurance) 
of  such  projects.  The  receipts  made  available  are  used,  as  provided  for 
under  the  Act,  to  make  pajnnents  in  lieu  of  taxes,  to  defray  the  costs  of 
insurance,  and  for  operating,  maintenance  and  special  miscellaneous  expenses 
on  resettlement  projects  and  rural  rehabilitation  projects  for  resettlement 
purposes.  The  inter-relationship  of  this  appropriation  vdth  other  project 
items  is  outlined  in  these  notes  under  the  heading  "Liquidation  and 
Management  of  Resettlement  Projects".  Receipts  and  obligations  hereunder 
for  1939,1940,  and  1941,  and  estimated  for  1942  and  1943  are  as  follows; 

,  . -  Obligations 

Receipts  Payments  in  lieu  Others 

of  Taxes 

Balance,  7/l/38 _ $719,097 


1939  . 1,497,896  $730,207  $748,536 

1940  . 2,589,272  678,750  1,116,321 

1941  . 2,232,558  762,270  1,544,319 

1942  . 2,300,000  757,940  2,000,160 

1943  . 2,250,000  741,800  2,123,600 


TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(j)  STATE  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CORPORATION  FUNDS 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  funds  arising  out  of  agreements  v;ith  State 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations.  Under  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  providing  grants 
to  the  states,  there  was  established  in  a  majority  of  the  states  (during 
1934  and  1935)  a  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  to  Administer  the 
rural  rehabilitation  program  in  each  state.  These  corporations,  acting  through 
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their  respective  directorates,  have  entered  into  individual  agreements  vrith 
the  United  States  Government,  wherehy  their  assets  and  liabilities  have 
been  transferred  in  trust  to  the  Government  to  be  made  available  as  a  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  for  rural  rehabilitation  purposes  vdthin  the  respective  states. 

The  assest  transferred  and  all  assets  subsequently  collected  on  behalf 
of  the  corporations  have  been  deposited  in  special  trust  fund  accounts 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  liave  been  administered  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  transfer  agreements.  Since  the  dates  of 
transfer  of  the  assets  of  each  state  corporation,  the  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  has  endeavored  to  convert  excess  assets  of  the  corporations  into 
cash  and  to  collect  as  much  as  reasonably  possible  on  outstanding  loans 
and  other  accounts  receivable.  Funds  thus  made  available  for  lural 
rehabilitation  purposes  have  been  used  for  the  payment  of  outstanding 
obligations  and  new  obligations  incurred  for  the  development  of  corporation 
property  and  for  the  making  of  rehabilitation  loans  to  corporation 
borrowers.  The  same  disposition  will  be  made  of  funds  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  1943. 


Since  the  dates  of  transfer  of  the  assets  of  each  state  corporation, 
the  asset  items  more  easily  liquidated  have  been  liquidated  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom,  together  v;ith  the  previously  acquired  balance^,  are  being  used 
for  rural  rehabilitation.  A  large  portion  of  these  rural  rehabilitation 
activities  require  long-term  investment  of  corporation  funds.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  collections  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  will  be  considerably 
under  those  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  and  will  be  principally  derived  from 
collections  of  2-  to  5-year  loans  maturing  in  part  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1942  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1943,  collections  of 
rents  and  other  income  from  corporation  property,  and  collection  of  the 
more  difficult  delinquent  accounts.  All  amounts  collected  during  the 
fiscal  year  1943,  plus  the  unencumbered  balances  from  preceding  years, 
will  be  available  for  the  servicing  of  corporation  accounts,  the  making  of 
a  minimum  of  supplemental  loans  to  already  existing  corporation  loan 
borrowers,  the  making  of  a  minimum  number  of  initial  loans  to  new  corpo¬ 
ration  borrowers,  the  management  and  maintenance  of  corporation  property 
already  constructed  and  developed,  and  other  rehabilitation  purposes. 
Receipts  and  obligations  hereunder  for  1939,  1940,  and  1941,  and  estimated 
for  1942  and  1943  are  as  follows: 

Receipts  Obligations 


Balance 


1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 


,  7/l/38 


$10,231,994 

3,725,306 

4,367,383 

2,949,461 

2,125,000 

1,750,000 


$4,090,092 

3,584,597 

2,825,735 

2,673,635 

2,539,620 
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TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(k)  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  ASSESSMENTS  ON  ACQUIRED  LANDS 

The  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  deposit  of  funds  received  from  vendors 
of  land  acquired  hy  the  Earm  Security  Administration,  to  he  held  in  trust 
for  t  he  pajmient  of  drainage  taxes  assessed  against  said  land,  the  remainder, 
if  any,  to  be  refunded  to  the  vendor  after  the  last  payment  has  been  made. 
Receipts  and  obligations  hereunder  for  1940  and  1941  and  estimated  for  1942 
and  1943  are  as  follovrs; 


Receipts 

1940  .  $22,580 

1941  .  1,839 

1942  .  30,350 

1943  .  .  . 

TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(l)  LIQUIDATION  OE  DEPOSITS  RESERVE  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND 
REPAIR,  LEASE  /JTO  PURCHASE  AGREEIvlENTS 

The  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  deposit  of  funds  received  from  purchasers 
of  property  as  deposits  to  a  reserve  fund  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
property,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purchaser  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  Lend  and  Purchase  agreement.  Receipts  and  obligations  here¬ 
under  for  1941  and  estimated  for  1942  and  1943  are  as  follows; 

Recei-pts  Obligations 


1941.. .  $9,023 

1942  .  18,750  $3,000 

1943  .  22,500  8,000 


Obligations 

$3,730 

21,196 

2,727 
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PASSENGEE-GABE.YING  VEHICI^S 

State  Rural  Reha'bi litation  Corporation  (trust  funds) 

The  replacement  of  seven  (7)  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  as  indicated  in 
the  estimate,  contemplates  the  trade-in  of  1938-  and  1939-model  vehicles 
which  will  have  been  operated  hy  January  1,  1943,  over  60,000  miles  each, 
which  is  the  estimated  economical  life  expectancy.  The  operating  cost  is 
based  upon  an  annual  average  mileage  of  20,000  at  ip. 02  per  mile  for  gasoline, 
oil,  tires,  and  repairs. 

The  nineteen  (19)  old  vehicles  to  he  operated  and  the  seven  (7)  new  vehicles 
to  he  purchased  will  he  used  for  the  transportation  of  project  personnel 
such  as  Project  Managers,  Project  Nurses,  Maintenance  and  Repair  men,  etc,, 
within  the  project  area  of  strictly  State  Corporation  projects,  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  their  official  duties. 

The  passenger-carrying  vehicles  being  operated  on  projects  are  furnished 
to  officials  of  the  projects  in  most  instances  as  individual  assignments, 
and  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  considerable  savings  are  effected 
by  furnishing  Government-owned  vehicles  to  those  individuals  for  project 
travel  rather  than  to  furnish  transportation  by  reimbursing  the  employee 
for  the  use  of  their  personally-owned  vehicles.  This  is  due,  primarily, 
to  ability,  in  most  instances,  to  purchase  gasoline  and  oil  in  tank  wagon 
or  drum  deliveries  at  a  considerable  saving  over  posted  service  station 
prices.  Further,  storage  costs  are  held  at  a  minimum  by  the  utilization 
of  project  storage  facilities.  Maintenance  costs  are  held  at  a  minimum 
through  the  employment  of  equipment  maintenance  staffs  at  the  larger 
projects  to  service  all  motorized  and  mechanized  equipment  or  through  the 
negotiation  of  favorable  local  servicing  contracts  through  commercial 
sources.  Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  transportation 
can  be  furnished  by  Government-owned  vehicles  at  projects  at  a  considerably 
lower  rate  per  mile  than  x^uld  be  possible  by  reimbursement  at  either  a 
predetermined  or  actual  expense  rate  for  the  operation  of  privately-owned 
vehicles. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  I'axes  and  for  Oueration  and  Maintenance  of 

Resettlement  Projects 

The  replacement  of  twelve  (12)  passenger- carrying  vehicles,  as  indicated 
in  the  estimate,  contemplates  the  trade-in  of  1938-  and  1939-model  vehicles 
which  will  have  been  operated  over  60,000  miles  by  January  1,  1943,  which 
mileage  is  the  estimated  e  conomical  life  expectancy.  The  cost  figures  are 
based  upon  sedans  costing  approximately  $750  delivered,  station-wagons 
$950  delivered.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  50/'o  of  the  total  pur¬ 
chases  will  be  f.o.b,  factory.  The  trade-in  value  of  each  vehicle  to  be 
traded  in  should  average  about  $80,  It  has  been  found  that  because  of 
rural  locations  and  usage,  cars  used  in  projects  over  rough,  unimproved 
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roads  are  worn  out  sooner  and  do  not  "bring  as  high  trade-in  offers  as  do 
the  cars  operating  from  our  regional  offices.  The  operating  cost  is  "based 
on  an  average  annual  usage  of  20,000  miles  at  ip, 02  per  mile  for  gasoline, 
oil,  tires,  and  repairs. 

The  seventy-two  (72)  old  vehicles  to  "be  operated  and  the  twelve  (12)  new 
vehicles  to  "be  purchased  will  "be  used  for  the  transportation  of  project 
personnel  such  as  Project  Managers,  Farm  Managers,  Maintenance  and  Repair 
men,  etc,,  on  other  than  strictly  State  Corporation  projects,  within  the 
project  area  in  the  administration  of  their  official  duties. 

The  passenger-carrying  vehicles  "being  operated  on  projects  are  furnished 
to  officials  of  the  projects  in  most  instances  as  individual  assignments, 
and  it  has  "been  conclusively  shovm  that  considera"ble  savings  are  effected 
"by  furnishing  Government-ovmed  vehicles  to  these  individuals  for  project 
travel  rather  than  to  furnish  transportation  "by  reim""Dursing  the  employee 
for  the  use  of  their  personally-owned  vehicles.  This  is  due,  primarily, 
to  ability,  in  most  instances,  to  purchase  gasoline  and  oil  in  tank 
wagon  or  drum  deliveries  at  a  considerahle  saving  over  posted  service 
station  prices.  Further,  storage  costs  are  held  at  a  minimum  "by  the 
utilization  of  project  storage  facilities.  Maintenance  costs  are  held 
at  a  minimum  through  the  employnent  of  equipment  maintenance  staffs  at  the 
larger  projects  to  service  all  motorized  and  mechanized  equipment  or  through 
the  negotiation  of  favora"ble  local  servicing  contracts  through  commercial 
sources.  Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  transportation  can 
"be  furnished  "by  Government-owned  vehicles  at  projects  at  a  considera"bly 
lower  rate  per  mile  than  would  "be  possible  "by  reim'bursement  at  either  a 
predetermined  or  actual  expense  rate  for  the  operation  of  privately-owned 
vehicles. 
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DEVELOPMENT  01  WATER  FACILITIES.  ARID  MB  S EMI-AEID  AKSAS 


Appropriation  Act,  1942  .  $500,000 

Bridget  estimate,  1943  .  202,5^5 


Cha,nge  from  1942: 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds  .  -  300,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  +  2,5^5 

Net  decrease  .  -  297>4l5 


PROJECT  STATElfflNT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1953 

(estima.tod) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Technical  assistance  and 
supervision  and  administra¬ 
tion  (Soil  Conservation 
Service)  . 

$245,269 

$315,000 

$158,725 

-  $156,275(1) 

2,  Grants  (Farm  Security 
Administration)  . 

32,105 

3.  Loans  (Farm  Security 
Administration)  . 

150,35s 

150,000 

150,000(2) 

4.  Net  cost,  within-gra.de 
promotions  . 

2.585 

+  2,585 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

_^__42,26S 

— 

-  y 

-  « 

Transfers  as  shown  in  Budget 
schedules . . . 

30,000 

35,000 

41,275 

+  6,275 

* 

Total  appropriation  .... 

500,000 

500,000 

202,535 

-  297,415 

*  Eor  taLle  showing  sources  and  distribution  of  funds  for  entire  v/ater  facilities 
program,  sec  page 


DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $300,000  in  working  funds  for  this  appropriation  consists  of  an 
increase  of  $6,275  transfers  to  other  appropria,tions ,  and  decrea,scs  as  follows: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $156,275  Iri  the  project  ^Technical  assisto.nce  axid  supervision 

and  administration”  due  to  the  curto.ilment  of  planning  and  supervisory  activities 

incident  to  the  construction  of  water  facilities. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $150,000  in  the  project  "Loans,”  contemplating  the  discontin¬ 
uance  of  loans  previously  made  from  this  appropriation. 
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CHA.1T&B  III  LA1TGUA.G-E 

The  estimates  for  this  item  include  a  proposed  change  in  language,  as  follows 
(deleted  matter  enclosed  in  hrackets) ; 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  ”An  Act  to  promote  conservation  in 
the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States  by  aiding  in  the 
development  of  facilities  for  water  storage  and  utilization,  and 
for  other  purposes”,  a^pproved  August  28,  1937*  amended  (l6  U, S.  C, 
590r~590^s  590z-5)»  including  [the  employment  of  persons  and  means 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else\\fhere;  and3  the  purcha.se, 
exchange,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles, 

$202, 5^5 »  which  not  to  exceed  $11,000  nay  be  expended  for  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia[;  Provided,  Tha.t  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  a.ny  one  project  designed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  benefit  lands 
by  the  irrigation  thereof,  and  all  project  fa.cilities  and  appurtenances 
which  depend  for  their  utility  in  v/hole  or  in  part  upon  ea.ch  other 
or  upon  any  common  facility  shall  be  deemed  one  project,  and  the 
authority  contained  in  said  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  any  project  not  in  a.ccord  with  this  limitation]. 

The  first  proposed  change  in  la.ngua.ge  eliminates  the  duplicate  statement  of 
authority  for  the  employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

The  second  clarifies  the  appropriation  language  by  elimina.tion  of  the  provision 
in  the  appropriation  act  v/hich  limits  the  expenditure  for  any  one  project 
designed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  benefit  lands  by  irrigation  to  $50,000,  since 
the  same  lir.iitation  by  amendment  ha.s  been  ma.de  a  part  of  the  substantive  Act,  as 
follows:  ''Section  7»  On  any  one  project  undertaJeen  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1937*  entitled  'An  Act  to  promote  conserva.tion  in  the  arid  and 
semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States  by  aiding  in  the  development  of fa.cilities 
for  water  storage  and  utilization,  and  for  other  purposes'  (50  Stat,  869),  us 
amended  and  supplemented,  expenditures  for  the  construction,  naintena.nce ,  oper- 
a.tion,  rehabilitation  or  financial  a.ssistance  of  any  one  project,  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000  of  Federal  funds  whether  appropriated  or  allotted  or  both.  All 
project  facilities  s.nd  appurtenances  vdiich  depend  for  their  utility  in  whole 
or  in  part  upon  each  other  or  upon  any  comm.on  facilitj^  shall  be  deemed  one  project 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section.''  (From  Public  No,  848 — 76th  Congress, 
approved  October  l4,  194o). 

WORK  UIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATI OU 

Objective;  The  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  people  carrying  on  and  associated 
with  farming  and  ranching  in  the  o.rid  and  semiarid  portions  of  the  Ucst  by 
means  of  the  development  and  wise  use  of  water  e.nd  land  resources. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  The  wastage  and  inadequa,te  development  and 
utilization  of  water  resources  on  farm,  grazing  and  forest  la.nds  is  a  problem 
of  major  importance  in  the  arid  and  som.iarid  areas  of  our  western  States, 

This  problem  is  significant  in  that  it  contributes  to  the  destiniction  of 
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national  resources,  injuries  to  pulDlic  health  and  public  lands,  droughts, 
periodic  floods,  crop  failures,  decline  in  standa.rds  of  living,  and  excessive 
dependence  on  public  relief. 

More  specifically  the  problem  has  several  interrelated  aspects.  There  is  need 
for  assistance  in  making  adjustments  in  the  use  of  present  water  supplies  on 
many  of  these  small  projects  as  v/cll  as  in  the  development  of  siipplcmcntal 
supplies  and  the  rehe.bilitation  of  existing  facilities.  An  important  part  of 
the  irrigation  and  other  water  developments  in  the  West  ha.s  been  accomplished 
by  private  initiative. 

In  ma,ny  areas  of  the  western  United  Sta,tes,  the  a'ua.ntity,  qup.lity  and  availabilit 
of  water  for  irrigation,  livestock  and  domestic  use  is  more  frequently  the 
prima,ry  limating  factor  to  agricultural  development  and  stability  than  is  lack 
of  good  soil. 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  ha.ve  been  forced  to  lee.ve  their  homes  because  they 
were  unable  to  develop  available  waiter  resources  so  as  to  use  their  land 
properly.  Others  are  today  barely  subsisting  or  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
forced  out  for  the  same  reasons.  Still  others,  more  favorably  situated,  la.ck 
opportunities  to  improve  their  conditions.  In  many  localities  v;ater  and  soil 
resources  are  adequa.te  to  support  permanently  a  livestock  economy  but  a.re 
inadequa.te  for  a  more  diversified  t;^qpe  of  farming  to  which  the  land  is  adaptai,blc 
Stock  watering  facilities  well  distributed  over  the  ra.ngc  will  encoura.ge  im¬ 
proved  distribution  of  gra.zing;  potable  water  for  livestock  and  farmstead  use 
needs  to  be  made  available  close  to  farm  or  ranch  buildings;  a.nd  supplemental 
water  is  necessary  to  produce  the  feed  crops  rcauired  for  v:inter  and  drought 
period  feeding. 

All  or  considerable  portions  of  some  fa,rms  a,nd  ranches  arc  devoted  chiefly 
to  producing  cash  and  feed  crops.  On  those  farms  there  is  particular  need  for 
a  sure  and  continuous  supply  of  v/ater  for  irrigation  use  throu^^out  the 
growing  season,  a,nd  need,  too,  for  advising  farmers  as  to  more  effective 
methods  of  applying  available  irrigation  viator.  There  is  frequently  au 
over-abundance  of  v/atcr  for  crop  needs  in  the  ea.rly  part  of  the  irriga,tion 
season.  Additional  and  improved  facilities  for  storing  spring  run-off  waiter 
would  reduce  water-logging  of  poorly  drained  areas  and  serious  erosion  of 
steeper  lanid  v/hich  occurs  because  farmers  trj’  to  compensate  for  lack  of 
stora.ge  facilities  by  excessive  irrigation  in  the  suring.  Such  facilities 
v/ould  also  serve  to  assure  the  ma.turing  of  crops  by  providing  a  more  adequate 
waiter  supply  during  critica„l  periods  in  the  later  part  of  the  growing  season. 

Many  individual  farmers  and  irrigation  organiza.tions  are  requesting  assistance 
in  obta,ining  the  transfer  of  rights  to  use  of  water  on  land  v;hcre  it  can  be 
more  beneficially  used.  In  a.ddition  to  financial  assistance  this  frequently 
involves  technical  guidance  in  effecting  business  reorganiza-tion  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  irrigation  companies  for  more  efficient  mana,gement, 

Throu^out  the  arid  and  semiarid  a„rcas,  there  is  need  for  engineering  service 
and  supervision  in  connection  v;ith  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  small 
storage  reservoirs,  distribution  systems  and  other  facilities.  In  the  past 
many  small  v/ater  facilities  on  good  sites  have  been  improperly  constructed. 

The  improvement  of  suoh  facilities  is  essentia,!  to  their  continued  use. 

There  is  need  for  engineering  and  other  technical  services  in  connection  with 
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thc  rchalDilitation  of  snail  facilities  ori£;inally  constructed  on  f^ood  sites, 
in  order  that  they  nay  continue  to  function  effectively  a.nd  econonicallyk 
Also,  many  farnors  and  ranchers  lack  the  engineering  experience  to  recognize 
existing  opportunities  for  water  storage  or  utilization,  end  to  develop,  in 
an  effective  nanner,  opportunities  which  they  have  long  helieved  held  pronise, 

Tamers  and  snail  irrigation  organizations  whose  v/ater  diversion  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systens  are  a.t  tines  destroyed  or  danaged  "by  floods  need  a  source  of 
a.ssista,nce  adapted  to  help  then  neet  such  energencies. 

The  lack  of  capital  and  of  relatively  long-tine  credit  ak  a  reasornhlc  rate 
l:iave  resulted  in  the  inproper  construction  and  insta,llation  of  nany  facilities 
and  in  the  inproper  naintenance  and  repair  of  sone  facilities  tliat  were 
constructed.  Tor  the  sane  reasons  nany  farners  and  ranchers  lia.ve  been  una/ole 
to  undertaJee  the  construction  of  nev;  and  needed  facilities  which  v;ould  be 
entirely  practical  and  feasible  both  fron  the  physical  and  econonic  points  of 
view.  In  nany  cases,  a-lso,  fanners  and  ranchers  have  been  unable  to  opera.te 
successfully  becanse  of  ina-dequa.te  guidance  in  the  use  of  their  waiter 
facilities  with  respect  to  farn  and  hone  nana.genent  and  wise  waiter  and 
land  use.  The  funds  requested  under  this  a/ppropr ia,tion  iten  vail  bo  used  for 
technical  assistance  to  help  alleviate  these  conditions. 

General  plan;  Under  this  prograr.i  farnors  ane  furnished  technical  assistance  in 
developing,  constructing  and  reha.bilita,ting  snail  water  faxilities  such  as 
stock  ponds,  reservoirs,  v/ells,  distribution  systens  and  sproa.ders. 

As  required  by  the  Walter  Tacilities  Act,  the  Secretary  utilizes  existing 
facilities  of  the  Departnont  for  adninistration  of  the  progran..  After  inves¬ 
tigations  to  detornine  the  availability  of  v/ater  and  the  kinds  of  facilities 
needed  to  nake  the  best  use  of  the  la.nd  for  which  water  supplies  arc  avOvilable, 
operations  a, re  authorized  in  areas  outlined  prinarily  on  a.  watershed  basis  and 
in  v;hich  the  denand  and  opportunity  for  assistance  are  grea.test, 

Tunds  appropriated  under  this  iten  arc  used  to  provide  technical  planning  a.nd 
supervisory  assistance  to  individual  farners  or  groups  of  farners  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  v;ater  devclopnent  and  utilization  and  related  land  use 
problens  incident  to  the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  snail  water 
facilities,  the  construction  costs  of  which  na.y  be  financed  by  neans  of  loans 
or  grants  fron  funds  appropriated  under  "Loans,  Grants,  and  Rurat  Rehabilitation" 
and  funds  nade  a.vailable  by  the  Reconstruction  Tinance  Corporation  for  water 
facilities  loans  to  needy  farners. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  sources  and  distribution  of  funds,  the  financing 
of  the  total  water  facilities  progran  for  the  fisca.l  year  19^2  and  cstinated 
for  the  fiscal  year  19^3 J 
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Fi seal  year.  1942 


Projects 

I'/ater 

Pacilities 
(direct  ap¬ 
propriation) 

Loans,  Grhhtsj  a.nd  / 

Rural  Rcha.hilita.tion 
Appropri-  R.P.  C. 
a.tcd  f\inds  funds 

Tot  al 

1,  Loans  (Pa.rm  Security  Adm.inis- 
tration)  . . . 

$150,000 

$1,850,000 

$2,000,000 

2,  Grants  (Parm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration)  . 

$180,000 

. 

180,000 

3.  Engineering  and  inspection 
(design  of  facilities,  super¬ 
vision  of  construction,  in¬ 
struction  in  opcra.tion,  etc.  ) 
technical  assistance  where  no 
loan  involved,  making  a.nd 
servicing  of  loans,  adminis¬ 
tration,  etc.  ; 

Soil  Conservation  Service  ,,, 

315,000 

240,000 

555,000 

Parm  Security  Administration. 

240,000 

240,000 

Office  of  the  Secreta.ry . 

5,000 

—  -- 

_  „ 

5,000 

4,  Area  investigations  and  plan¬ 
ning  (Bureau  of  Ajpri cultural 
Economics)  . . . . 

30,000 

190,000 

220,000 

Total  program  . 

500,000 

850,000 

1,850,000 

3,200,000 

Estimtccl,  fisca-l  year  19^3 


_  'Water  *  Loans,  Grants,  and  ; 

Pa.cilitics  Ito- al  Re IiaL il it ati on 

Projects  (direct  ap-  Appropri-  R.P,  C.  Total 

propriatior)  ated  funds  funds 


1.  Loans  (Pam  Security  Actainis- 

tration)  . . . . 

2.  Grants  (Parn  Security  Acir. in- 

istration)  . 

3.  Engineering  and  inspection 
(design  of  facilities,  super¬ 
vision  of  construction,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  operation,  etc.),  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  where  no  loan 
involved,  making  and  servicing 
of  loans,  administration,  etc.: 


Soil  Conservation  Service  ...  $15S,725 

Parn  Security  Administration.  -  - 

Office  of  the  Secretary .  5»0>OO 

Office  of  the  Solicitor .  5»  000 

4,  Area  investigations  and  plan¬ 
ning  (Bureau  of  Agriculture.! 

Economics)  . 31,275 

5.  Net  cost,  mthin-grade 

promotions .  . 2,383 


Total  pro^jran .  202,535 


$1,420,000  $1,420,000 


$150,000 


150,000 


-  ~  -  -  15s. 725 

240,000  -  -  240,000 

5,000 

5,000 


190,000  -  -  221,275 

— 2,585 


580,000  1,420,000  2,202,585 
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Examplcs  of  pro^^ress  and  current  prog^ejn: 

The  rosultinf:  coordinr.tocl  water  facilities  prOc":ran  is  desi^^ned  to  help  fa,rners  ■ 
and  ranchers  to  ovcrcone  these  vrater  stora^^e  and  utilization  deficiencies.  It 
is  p.  technica,!  and  financial  assistance  progran  ^^hich  nakes  a^vailafole  oncineering 
and  farn  nanagenent  advice  to  farners  a-hle  to  provide  their  ovm  financing,  and, 
in  addition,  noney  for  loans,  for  not  to  exceed  20  yca.rs  at  3^  interest,  to 
those  needing  credit.  Grants  nay  he  na.de  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  v/hen  the 
fa,rner*s  income,  as  shown  hy  his  farm  and  hone  plan,  na,kcs  it  ini^ossihlc  for 
him  to  repay  in  full. 

Water  prohlens  in  many  areo.s  p.re  so  complicated  tiia.t  opora.tions  should  not  he 
initiated  v/ithout  careful  a.dvance  overall  planning.  Other  areas  require  little 
or  no  advance  planning  of . this  type.  On  June  30»  19^1*  199  areas,  comprising 
a,pproximatcly  551*700  square  miles,  ha,d  been  authorized  for  consideration 
under  the  Walter  facilities  Program,  Overall  planning  reports  ha.d  hocn  i^rc- 
pared  for  3^2,000  square  miles  in  IO7  of  these  a,roas.  In  20  a.roas,  comprising 
48,300  squa.re  miles,  operations  had  been  authorized  without  previous  a.rea. 
planning  because  of  the  rola.tive  simplicity  of  their  waiter  problems.  Area 
planning  work  is  under  way  in  the  remaining  area.s  totaling  l6l,400  square 
miles, 

A  total  of  4,837  families  had  directly  benefited  under  the  program  by  Juno  30* 

1941. 


The  talnilation  below  shov/s  kinds  and  numbers  of  sciiarate  v/a.tor  facilities 
constructed  amd  being  constructed  under  the  coordina.ted  lorogran,  using  Walter 
facilities.  Rural  Rehabilitation,  amd  Roconstruction  finance  Corporation  funds: 

Kind  of  facility _ Humber  of  Facilities _ Capacity  of  fa-cilities 


Stock  Water  facilities; 

Ponds  (new) 

Ponds  (Rehab,) 

Acre-feet  Storage  in  Ponds 
Wells  (iTev;) 

Wells  (Rehab.) 

Pomps  (How*  Power) 

Pumps  (Hew, Windmill) 

Pumps  (Pov;er»  Rehash. ) 

Pump  s  ( Windmill , Rohab . ) 

Springs 

Tanks 

Irrigation  facilities; 

Dans  (Hew) 

Dams  (Roha,b. ) 

Acre-feet  Storage  Behind  Dams 
Wells  (Hew) 

Veils  (Bohab.) 

G.P.M.  Cap.  of  Wells 
Pumps  (Hew, Power) 

Pumps  (Hew, Windmill) 

Pumps  (Power,  Rehab,  ) 

Pumps  (Windmill *Rehab, ) 
Distribution  Systems  (Hew) 
Distribution  Systems  (Rehab,) 
Acres  Irrigated 


276 

117 

2,661,7 

823 

283 

285 

793 

30 

242 

86 

1*836 

172 

48 

29, 147.  S 
267 
96 

125*323 

353 

39 

50 

7 

676 

26s 


131,475 
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Kind  of  facility  ^  of  PacilitiGs  Capacity  of  Facilities 

Other  Facilities; 

Water  Spreading  Systens  428 

Underground  Reservoir  Recharging 

Systems  11 


Total,  all  kinds  of  facilities  *  1*2.00 


*  In  ne.ny  cases  a  cooioerator  had  two  or  more  seioarate  facilities  so  the  total 
nunher  of  facilities  is  not  the  same  as  the  total  nunhor  of  fmilies  henof iting. 

The  average  total  direct  cost  to  each  fa.rner,  or  group  of  fa.rners,  and  to  the 
Federa.l  Government,  for  the  facilities  completed  or  under  construction  on 
June  30,  1941,  vjas  $9,565  for  each  facility  which  henefited  a  group  of  farm, 
families  and  $662  for  each  individual  farmer’s  facilities.  (Some  farmers  h,ave 
two  or  more.)  Ror  all  comhinod  the  avoraege  direct  cost  v/as  $S20, 

Furthermore,  cooperators  have  agvoed  whenever  conditions  indicated  the  need, 
to  amply  proper  water  and  land  use  practices  for  the  duration  of  their  debt 
to  the  Government,  and  in  all  events,  for  at  least  five  years.  In  this  way 
the  Walter  Facilities  Program  not  only  assists  in  making  available  facilities 
for  the  development  and  use  of  v/ater  hut  also  assists  in  the  conservation  and 
wise  use  of  viatex  and  land  in  the  interest  of  a.  permanent  increase  in  economic 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  dependent  .upon  them. 


PASSSUGER-CAPJIYIUG  VFHICLES 

The  authorization  for  the  purcha,se  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  under  the 
appropriation  item  "Water  Facilities,  Arid  and  Semi-Arid  Areas"  provides  for  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cars  estima.ted  to  be  purcha.sed  from  12  in  the  fiscal 
year  1942  to  10  in  the  fiscal  year  19^3*  '^he  10  cars  to  be  purcha.sed  in  the 
fiscal  year  v/ill  permit  the  repla.cemcnt  of  10  vehicles  at  a,n  estimated  total 
net  cost  of  $7»370»  including  freight,  vjhen  exchar^e  allov'/auces  on  old  cars 
are  taken  into  account. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  vrork  under  this  program,  vjhich  necessite.tos  the 
visiting  of  farm  opera.tions  and  inspecting  a.ctual  construction  operations, 
the  travel  will  be  performed  mostly  in  rural  a.rea,s,  not  accessible  by  conmon 
carrier,  which  makes  the  use  of  passonger-ca„rrying  vehicles  indispensable. 
Departmental  escperience  ha.s  proven  tha,t  the  use  of  persona.lly-OTOed  automobiles 
on  a  mileage  reimbursable  basis  where  continuous  a,nd  extensive  use  is  involved, 
is  m.ore  CD^pensive  tha.n  the  use  of  Government- owned  automobiles. 

It  is  estima.ted  that  the  vehicles  used  in  this  program  a.verage  between  15,000 
and  20,000  miles  per  yearn.  The  cams  used  in  this  program  are  opera.ted  over 
unusue.lly  rough  terrapin.  Past  experience  lia,s  proven  the  advisability  of 
purchasing  new  cars  to  replace  those  which  have  attained  approxiriately  60,000 
miles. 
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COOPBRATIYE  FABIA  FORESTRY 


Appropriation  Act,  1942  . .  $700,000 

Buc\^et  estin£ite,  1943  .  700,000 


PROJECT  STATEIvIEilT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

( estinated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

1.  Cooperation  v.dth  States  in  the  procure- 
nent,  prodnction  and  distrihiition  of 
forest  tree  and  shrub  seeds  and  plants 
for  farners  (porest  Service): 

Clarke-MclTary  Act,  Section  4  . . 

$80,962 

$83,700 

$83,700 

IToris-Dozey  Act  . 

39 , 280 

39 , 300 

39 , 300 

2.  Cooperation  vdth  States  for  extension 
activities  in  developnent  of  fam 
forestry  (Extension  Service): 

Clark e-MclIary  Act,  Section  5  . . 

63,437 

65,200 

65,200 

ITorri s-Doxey  Act  . . 

39,463 

41,800 

41 , 800 

3.  Cooperation  with  States  in  carrying 
out  farn  forestry  operations,  including 
intensive  projects  and  teclinical  service 
to  farners  and  to  legally  conpetent  and 
adeq_uate  organisations  of  farners: 

ITorri s-Eoxey  Act: 

Forest  Service . . . . 

18,189 

20,982 

20,982 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . 

125,334 

129,018 

129,018 

To *tcil y  Piro j ©c "t  3  •••••••»••«•••• 

143, S23 

150,000 

150.000 

4,  Earn  forestry  investigations  (Forest 
Service)  ••»•••• . . 

19,984 

20,000 

20,000 

5.  Prairie  States  Earn  Forestry: 

ITorri s-Doxey  Act: 

Forest  Service,  1942;  Soil  Conserva- 
tion  Service, 1943  . . . . 

298,000 

298,000 

Transfer  to  Office  of  Secretary 
(Land  Use  Coordination)  for 
planning  and  coordination  of 
shelterhelt  progran  ................. 

2,  000 

2,000 

Tot  al ,  Pro  j  ect  5  .. .  .„.  •  ...  .  .  .  •  »  » .  . 

Subtotals: 

Clarke-McITary  Act,  Sections  4  and  5  ..•• 

r . .  ' 

300,000 

300,000 

144,399 

148,900 

148,900 

ITorri  s-Doxey  Act  . . . . . . 

242,250 

551,100 

551,100 

13,351 

—  — 

Total  a.ppropriation  . . . 

‘100,000 

700,000 

700,000 

I': 
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705K  Ul'IDEE  THIS  APPEOPEIATIOH 

General;  The  estimate  for  carr.3?-ing  on  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  work  covers  two 
main  types  of  activity;  $400,000  to  he  used,  as  at  present,  for  general  edu¬ 
cational  work,  production  and  distribution  of  seedlings,  research,  the  inten¬ 
sive  wood.land  management  demonstration  projects,  etc;  and  $300,000  to  be  used 
for  the  continuation  of  shelterbelt  planting  and  establishment  work  in  the 
prairie-plains  region. 

Objective;  To  provide  for  cooperation  being  requested  by  states  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  farm  forestry;  specifically,  to  aid  States:  (l)  to  produce  or  procure 
and  distribute  forest  tree  planting  stock  to  farmers;  (s)  to  provide  super¬ 
vision  and  cooperation  in  extension  activities  in  farm  forestry;  (3)  to  faci¬ 
litate  i;  provement  in  the  development  and  management  of  farm  woodlands  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  farming  biisiness  through  application  of  complete  manage" 
ment  plans  on  representative  groups  of  farms  in  the  various  farm  forestry 
problem  areas,  including  the  furnishing  of  technical  services  to  farmers  in 
woodland  management,  harvesting,  utilization  and  marketing  of  fara  woodland 
products;  (4)  to  make  investigations  of  technical  farm  forestry  problems;  and 
(5)  to  cooperate  with  farmers  in  establishing  shelterbelts  in  the  prairie- 
plains  region. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  The  preservation  and  development  of  tne  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  of  farm  woodlands  through  better  management  is  fundamental  to 
sound  farra  management.  Hearly  one-quarter  of  all  the  land  in  farms,  and  over 
three  and  a  half  million  farm  families  are  involved.  About  235  million  acres 
of  farm  land  are  believed  to  be  best  suited  for  permanent  use  as  farm  vnod- 
lands.  Approximately  185  million  of  these  acres  are  now  growing  trees  and 
50  million  acres  should  be  planted.  I.iuch  of  the  area  now  forested  is  sparsely 
stocked  with  trees  or  supports  trees  of  inferior  quality.  Under  present 
woodland  management  practices  the  stand  and  quality  of  trees  on  most  of  these 
lands  is  inadequate  to  yield  the  continuous  income  which  should  rightly  come 
from  this  farm  resource. 

Improved  land  use  requires  that  large  areas  of  farm  lands  be  converted  from 
cultivated  crops  to  permanent  vegetation.  In  many  cases  the  production  of 
woodland  crops  is  the  best  use  for  such  lands.  Some  15  million  acres  in  the 
South,  v/hich  were  formerly  or  are  now  used  for  cotton  production,  are  in  large 
part  best  adapted  for  the  production  of  forest  products.  In  the  central  west 
and  prairie-plains  regions,  the  demonstrated  value  of  protective  plantings, 
especiallji"  during  the  recent  years  of  drought  and  consequent  hardships,  has 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  trees.  There  is  an  outstanding  need  for 
shelterbelts  to  conserve  soil  and  moisture,  protect  crops  and  livestock,  pro¬ 
vide  fuel  and  wood  for  farm  use,  and  otherwise  make  the  region  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  It  is  cases  such  as  these  that,  in  the  aggregate  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  make  up  the  50  million  acres  of  farm  land  which 
should  be  planted  to  woodland  in  the  best  interest  of  farms  and  farmers  as 
well  as  of  the  general  public  ivelfane.  In  addition,  some  of  the  existing  185 
million  acres  of  farm  woodlands  should  be  reinforced  b;/  interplanting  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  production  capacity  they  are  capable  of.  Every  year  that  tree 
planting  is  delayed  on  such  areas  represents  a  material  loss  to  the  national 
income. 
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Under  intensive  farm  woodland  /no.nagernent  the  V8,lue  of  farm  vroods  products 
v/hich  can  he  harvested  annually  can-  he  increased  to  double  tiie  qua.rter  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  vrorth  cut  in  1929  (the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avails.hle)  * 
The  Cash  income  to  farmers  from  the  sale  of  farrmroods  --roducts  is  susceptible 
to  a  still  greater  increase  if  the  farmers  vrill  log  and  haul  their  woodland 
crops  to  points  of  shipment,  thereby  utilizing  farm  labor  now  seasonably  idle. 
Development  of  better  marketing  methods  and  facilities  vdll  also  add  consider¬ 
able  to  the  value  of  products  sold. 

Improved  markets  for  lumber  and  other  forest  products  as  a  result  of  war  needs 
are  resulting  in  overcutting  of  farmwoods  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  ^he 
rate  and  the  degree  of  dajnage  resulting  to  farmwoods  is  aupalling.  In  many 
localities  the  vroods  are  clear-cut  and  so  destroyed  for  future  production. 

This  -oroblem  is  immediate  and  important  and  early ■:act ion  tov/o^rds  its  allevia¬ 
tion  is  imperative  if  the  farmv/oods  are  to  remain  in  the  rjicture  as  a,  produc¬ 
ing  part  of  the  farm. 

Farmers  need  to  be  informed  in  such  manner  that  they  obtain  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  production  methods  to  be  followed  and  to  the  value  of  farm 
woodlands  in  the  farming  business.  They  need  to  be  awakened  to  an  altitude  of 
conservalive  handling  of  their  fa.rm  vroodlands.  They  should  be  reached,  through 
personal  contacts,  group  meetings,  demonstrations  and  other  methods,  i-;ith  for¬ 
estry  information  that  v/ill  stimulate  their  interest  and  make  them  avrare  of 
vrays  and  means  by  I'hich  farm  income  raa’'^  be  increased  through  anulication  of  bet¬ 
ter  forestry  practices.  They  shoii.ld  be  furnished  technical  assista.nce  to  maice 
them  confident  that  practices  they  .are  '-rilling  to  adopt  are  properly  auplied. 

For  ercample,  the  proper  appraisal  as  to  quantity  and  val.ue  and  the  marketing 
of  farmwoods  products  is  a  field  about  '.-.rhich  the  average  fa.rmer  ha.s  little  in¬ 
formation  as  compared  to  his  kno'-rledge  of  the  appraisal  and  marketing  of  grain, 
livestock,  and  other  farm  crops.  In  many  sections  of  the  coiuntry  trees  suit¬ 
able  for  making  savr-logs,  piling,  and  pulp'.rood  are  being  sold  for  a  fraction  of 
their  real  value  and  at  a  considerable  loss  to  the  future  producing  po'-rer  of 
farm  vraodlands  because  farmers  lack  kno'.-ledge  of  t.he  quality  and  value  of  var¬ 
ious  trees  and  the  products  that  may  be  obtained  from.  them.  They  are  unfamilia: 
v/ith  proper  harvesting  and  marketing  procedures,  '-"'he  operations  of  pulpwood 
users,  now  increasing  rapidly  in  the  South,  emphasize  farmers'  need  for  such 
information. 

General  plan;  The  Federal  cooperation  under  this  appropriation,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs  conducted  by  the  Forest 
Service,  is  provided  to  the  State  a.qencies  (State  forestry  commissions,  de¬ 
partments,  etc.)  by  means  of  reimbursement  after  t.he  '-rork  has  been  performed 
and  paid  for  by  the  State.  42  States  a,nd  2  territories  are  actively  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  this  undertaking.  Assistance  to  the  individual  States  in  the  production 
or  procurement  of  planting  stock  is  limited  to  forest  planting  stock  for  field 
planting.  I'To  ornamental  or  shade  trees  are  produced  or  distributed  under  the 
program.  In  addition  to  helping  supply  the  regular  farmer  demand,  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  project  are  available  to  the  States  for  participation  in  tree¬ 
planting  programs  in  connection  with  CCC  '..-rork,  soil  and  x^rater  conservation  '-rork, 
flood  control  work,  a,nd  other  tree-planting  activities  under  '/ork-relief 
programs. 
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Extension  Service  activities  under  this  appropriation  are  conducted  in  cooper¬ 
ation  v;ith  State  Agriculture  Extension  Services,  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
maximum  nuniher  of  farmers.  Eederal  fund-s  are  matched  hy  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  State  funds  expended  for  the  same  purioose,  thereby  doubling  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Assistance  to  farmers  in  bringing  about  the  improvement  of  farm  vroodlands  as 
continuous  income  producers  requires  the  integration  of  research,  education 
and  technical  assista,nce  to  individaual  f-^rmers  in  a  concerted  effort.  Inter¬ 
ested  State  Forestry  Depa-rtments  a.nd  State  agricultural  colleges  in  each  of 
45  states,  in  cooperation  v;ith  Department  representatives,  have  onga^nized  for 
such  an  attack  on  the  farm  forestry  problems.  Progress  is  being  ma,de  in  de¬ 
veloping  programs  in  the  remaining  3  States.  The  State  programs  outline  the 
need  for  studies  to  develop  sound  farm  v/oodland  management  plans,  the  best 
methods  of  harvesting,  manufacturing,  and  marketing  the  products  from  farm 
v/oodlands;  and  for  the  intelligent  integration  of  these  ]processes  ’-rith  the  de¬ 
mand  for  forest  products.  Approximately  150  intensive  forestry  d.emonstration 
projects  are  estimated  to  be  needed  to  illustrate  the  effect  in  the  v/oods  of 
applying  good  forestry  practices.  Fhere  are  47  such  projects  under  v/ajA  in  36 
States  and  requests  from  States  for  assistance  in  establishing  approximately 
40  additional  projects  have  been  received. 

Hesearch  v/ork  is  carried  on  by  the  Forest  Service  in  cooioera.tion  vath  State 
Agriculture  Expieriment  Stations  v/hich  supply  contributions  at  least  equal  in 
value  to  the  Federal  allotments.  Proposals  for  cooperative  research  projects 
are  submitted  by  the  States  covering  those  subjects  of  most  significance  to 
their  local  forestry  problems. 

At  lea.st  3,500,000  farms  include  vroodland  acres  capable  of  producing  forest 
products,  host  of  the  farmers  on  them  are  in  need  of  individual  assistance  in 
the  type  of  management,  harvesting,  utilization,  and  marketing  best  suited  to 
their  particular  woodlands.  The  Department  proposes  to  help  extend  technical 
aid  and  assistance  on  a  broad  base,  so  farmers  in  areas  of  heavy  timber  demand 
may  be  given  technical  aid  at  the  time  they  undertaice  cuttings  in  their  wood¬ 
lands. 

An  increasing  number  of  individual  farmers  and  groups  of  farmers  a.re  realizing 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  management  of  farm  woodlands  and  for  organized 
marketing  facilities  in  order  to  increase,  stabilize,  and  perpetuate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  marketable  fa.rmwoods  crops.  These  farmers  are  seeking  the  aid  of 
public  agencies  in  supplying  technical  forestry  services  to  assist  them  in 
attaining  those  objectives,  '^e  funds  requested  under  this  item  v/ill  be  used 
to  help  furnish  such  aid. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs; 

1.  Cooperation  with  States  in  the  procurement,  production  and  distribution  of 

forest-tree  and  shrub  seeds  and  plants  for  farmers.  (Forest  Service) 

Under  authorization  of  Section  4  of  the  Clarke-IiclTary  Lav;,  and  the  Cooperative 
Farm  Forestry  Act,  Federal  assistance  and  cooperation  in  the  production  and 
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distribution  of  fdrest  plan-ting  stobk  Vrere  continued  v;ith  42  States  and  2  ter¬ 
ritories.  Stock  distributed  was  used  for  establishing  windbreaks  and  v^ood- 
lands  upon  denuded  or  non-fores  ted  farm  lands. 

During  the  calendar  ■'’•ear  1940  over  87  million  forest  tree  seedlings  '-’ere  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  to  landowners  by  cooperating  State  forestry  agencies,  at  ].ess 
than  the  cost  of  T^roduction  and  distribution. 

Georgia,  led  all  other  States  in  the  number  of  forest  trees  distributed  under 
this  program  with  over  13  million,  ilew  York  v;as  second  vrith  over  9  million. 

1. 'ichigan  and  South  Carolina  each  produced  over  7  million. 

The  States  spent  $541,731  last  year  on  this  cooperative  project,  of  'diich 
3123,000  vras  provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  major  portion  or  78 
percent  by  the  States  themselves  from  State  funds. 

2.  Cooperation  v/ith  States  for  extension  activities  in  developing  farm 

forestry.  (Extension  Service) 

Forestry  subjecb  matter  and  informationon  teaching  methods  and  procedures  are 
made  available  to  State  Extension  Services  whose  forestry  specialists,  as  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  State  farm  forestry  extension  projects  and  vrorking  with  the  count;’’ 
agricultural  agents,  influence  fa.rmers  to  adopt  improved  woodland  manageraent 
and  marketing  loractices  and  thereby  increase  their  cash  income. 

Under  the  Clarke-h'cUary  Act  the  educational  ’.rork  of  State  extension  foresters 
and  county  agricultural  agents  has  been  a  means  of  quickening  the  interest  of 
farm  o’-mers  in  forestry  problems,  in  helping  gain  recognition  by  farmers  of  the 
substantial  contribution  that  woodlands  can  maJ-ce  to  the  farm  income  and  in  in¬ 
ducing  fai’mers  to  adoist  im-oroved  woodland  management  practices.  An  increasing 
mxmber  of  farmers  in  the  cooperating  States  are  improving  their  timber  stands 
through  weeding,  thinning,  and  selective  cutting  ooerations,  in  accordance  vrith 
recommended  practices.  Also,  farmers  are  coming  to  ap-reciate  the  importance 
of  estimating  merchantable  timber  before  trying  to  sell  it  and  the  increa.sed  in¬ 
come  derived  from  marketing  farmvroods  -oroducts  on  a  unit  basis  by  a  bidding 
procedure.  Forest  tree  plantings  by  adults  and  juniors  stimulated  by  extension 
efforts  involved  upvrards  of  50,000,000  trees  and  continued  as  a  major  activity. 
Extension  foresters  and  county  a,gents  cooperate  in  carrying  on  the  intensive 
demonstration  projects  and  have  resnonsibilit:'^  for  the  educational  lohases  of 
the  v/ork. 


3.  Cooperation  vrith  States  in  conducting  intensive  farm  forestry  demonstration 

pro jects. (Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service) 

The  phase  of  the  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Program  concerned  with  t.he  operation 
of  intensive  forestry  projects  ha,s  made  substantial  progress  during  the  1941 
fisca.l  3’’ear.  On  these  intensive  projects,  established  in  cooperation  v/ith 
State  agencies,  to  develop  actual  f acts  and  figures  on  the  value  of  well  managed 
farm  vroodlands  in  the  farm  economy,  material  assistance  has  been  given  cooper¬ 
ating  farmers  in  applying  good  forestry  practices  and  in  marketing  farinvroods 
products.  A  qualified  project  forester  is  assigned  to  each  project.  It  is  his 
job  to  assist  cooperating  farmers  in  the  technical  phases  of  properly  managing 
their  vroodlands. 
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Forty-five  States  have  submitted  State  -orograms  i-rhich  have  "been  accepted  hy  the 
Department  as  constituting  a  satisfactory  basis  for  cooperation.  Forty-seven 
projects  have  been  established  in  36  States,  of  'rhich  38  are  farm  forestry 
projects  for  which  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  responsible  and  9  are  for¬ 
est  farming  projects  for  which  the  Forest  Service  is  responsible.  Of  these, 
seven  farm  forestry  and  tero  forest  farming  projects  vrere  established  during  the 
1941  fiscal  ''ear. 

Twenty-six  States  have  one  farm  forestry  project  each  and  six  States  (Califor¬ 
nia,  Indiana,  Kinnesota,  Hississipni,  Missouri,  and  Mest  Virginia)  have  txm 
farm  forestry  projects  apiece.  Eliminating  from  consideration  fou.r  projects 
recently  established,  reports  essentially  comiilete  for  the  remaining  35  projects 
indicate  that  woodland  management  plans  have  been  prepared  for  over  500  farm- 
woods  totaling  in  excess  of  51,000  acres.  Improvement  or  harvest  cuts  have 
been  performed  on  over  4,100  acres  and  about  1,700  acres  have  been  planted  to 
trees.  Over  50  miles  of  fence  and  39  miles  of  firebrealcs  have  been  constructed 
for  protection  of  farm  v/oodlands.  The  value  of  farmer  contributions  determined 
from  preioared  schedules  of  value  equivalents  slioi/  that  farmers  have  accomplished 
v/ork  on  their  farm  woodlands  and  in  planting,  fencing,  and  other  activities 
relating  strictly  to  the  farm  forestry  nroject  phase  of  the  xerogram  in  excess 
of  ''’>30,000.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  accumulation  of  essential  basic  data 
necessarj^  for  the  orderly  lorosecution  of  a  national  farm  forestry  program.  Of 
the  total  amount  of  cash  expenditures  and  other  contributions  applied  toward 
farm  forestry  projects  during  1941,  the  Federal  Government  contributed  35  per¬ 
cent,  the  States  54.4  percent  and  fee  farmers  10.6  percent. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  3'ear  1941  there  were  seven  forest  farming  projects 
in  operation,  one  each  in  the  States  of  Tew  Fork,  ilevf  P'ampshire,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Louisiana.  During  the  ''■ear  two  nev;  projects  ’/ere 
established,  in  Maryland  and  in  Vermont.  The  vrork  accoranlislied  on  the  Essex 
County,  Tevr  York  loroject  is  a  goodecaraple  of  the  tj?pe  and  amount  of  services 
performed  bj^  the  project  forester  for  the  farmers.  On  this  project  sixt?/ 
ovmers  have  entered  into  agreements  covering  the  mroper  management  of  11,500 
acres  of  woodland,  all  of  v/hich  has  been  covered  bj''  a  reconnaissance  survey. 

One  tract  of  6,000  acres  was  cruised  by  a  consulting  forester  in  cooperation 
v/ith  the  xDroject  forester.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  timber 
were  marked  for  selective  cutting  and  377  thousand  feet  scaled.  In  addition, 
the  nroject  forester  marked  110  cords  of  birch  and  45  acres  of  vroodland  for 
fuel'-rood.  A  forest  oroducts  coonerative  has  been  started  in  connection  with 
this  project  and  during  the  year  has  been  quite  active.  This  cooperative  >;orks 
very  closely  v/ith  the  GLF  Coop,  sav/raill  at  Crown  Point,  ITew  York.  Through  this 
tie,  the  cooperative  has  been  able  to  sell  the  products  of  any  member  who  de¬ 
cided  to  cut.  All  -oroducts  were  cut  selectivelj/". 

Follovdng  is  a  statistical  summarj''  showing  the  status  of  intensive  fores tr?/ 
demonstration  jprojects  and  accomplishments  for  the  fiscal  "ear  1941: 
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?;^roe  of  Project 


I  tern 

(a)  Farm 

(b)  Forest 

Eotal 

1. 

Forestry 

Number  of  projects  as  of  June  30,  1941  38 

Farming 

9 

4-7 

2. 

Projects  established  during  fiscal 
year  1941 

7 

2 

r. 

j/ 

3. 

Cooperative  projects  (50  percent  or 
more  of  expenses  paid  by  State) 

12 

8 

20 

4. 

Partly  cooperative  (Ste.te  pays  less 
than  50  percent  of  expenses) 

12 

12 

5. 

Federally  administered  projects 
(State  offsets  other  than  cash) 

14 

1 

15 

6. 

Number  of  Sta,tes  cooperating 

33 

9 

35 

7. 

Number  of  States  with  one  project 

- 

- 

23 

8. 

Number  of  States  with  two  projects 

- 

- 

12 

9. 

Number  of  farmers  cooperating 

603 

94 

697 

10. 

Number  of  farm  woodlands  planned 

516 

94* 

610* 

11, 

Acres  involved  in  Item  10 

49,939 

31,093* 

81,032* 

12. 

Acres  represented  by  timber  cruise 

33,391 

19,324 

52,715 

13. 

Acres  proioerly  cut 

4, 102 

1,707 

5,809 

14. 

Acres  nlanted 

1,702 

81 

1,783 

15. 

Planting  stock  furnished  by  C-overn- 
ment 

859,502 

859,502 

16. 

Planting  stock  furnished  b;^’'  cooper- 
a.tors 

552,189 

552,189 

17. 

ililes  of  fence  built 

CO 

- 

52 

18. 

Number  of  farmers  working  in  wood¬ 
lands  on 
a.  Planting 

256 

_>i<* 

256 

b.  Cutting  in  vroods 

185 

185 

c.  Other  work 

96 

95 

*  Either  conroleted  or  in  process  of  completion 
**  Not  reported 

As  the  intensive  forestry/  projects  constitute  a  program  to  procure  essential 
data  over  a  period  of  time  to  show  the  value  of  well  managed  farm  ’’roodlands  in 
the  farm  economy,  there  will  he  no  significant  changes  in  emphasis  from  the 
program  of  work  carried  on  during  the  1941  fiscal  year, 

4.  Farm  forestry  inves tiga.tions ,  (Porest  Service) 

Research  in  farm  forestry  furnishes  technical  informa.tion  as  a  ha.se  for  the 
profitable  sustained  yield  management  of  farm  woodlands,  '-^his  work  is  done  in 
cooperation  vdth  State  Experiment  Stations  v/hich  supply  State  funds  or  their 
equivalent  in  amounts  at  least  equal  to  Federal  allotments.  Such  cooperative 
research  i^rojects  vrere  submitted  by  State  Ex;j5eriment  Stations  for  the  fisca.l 
j^’ear  1941  with  matching  funds  or  their  equivalent  to  equal  four  times  Febei’al 
funds  available,  because  of  reduction  in  funds  it  has  been  necessary  during 
the  year  to  reduce  the  jjrojects  in  several  Sta.tes.  Tv;o  projects  were  coipoleted 
and  closed  out.  Current  accomplishments  and  programs  under  this  unit  are  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  follov;ing  examples; 
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Alabama.  5'arm  woodland  ovrners  have  been  furnished  nreliininary  recomi-nendations 
as  to  hov;  to  manage  pine  stands.  Studies  shovr  that  at  least  three  .^ood  seed 
trees  uer  acre  are  necessary.  Ilatural  reTDroduction  is  best  v;here  the  pine 
crown  density/  is  less  than  40  percent,  and  hardv/ood  crown  density  less  than 
15  loercent,  v/ith  understory  competition  less  than  20  uercent.  Seedin^^  is  best 
on  mineral  soil.  Light  fire  3.nd  grazing  v;ill  not  prevent  successful  nine 
regeneration  and  may  be  permitted,  but  for  best  results  both  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  time  the  seed  falls  until  young  stands  are  v/ell  established. 
Studies  how  to  increase  the  percent  of  valuable  pine  are  being  continued, 

Connecticut.  A  wood  burning  stove  has  been  adapted  to  utilize  low  grade  or 
other  inferior  t;'poes  of  wood  and  at  the  same  time  produce  more  and  steadier 
heat  with  less  fire  hazard  than  with  the  usual  tjn^e  of  stove.  Ihe  work  is 
being  continued  to  develop  utilization  of  lov;  grade  wood  material  for  fuel  in 
industrial  heating  installations.  Various  types  of  urocessing  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  such  as  "hogged  wood",  etc. 

hi s s i s s iu'o i .  Recommendations  on  hovi  to  make  improvement  cuttings  in  bottom¬ 
land  hardv/oods  have  been  made  available  to  farm  v/oodland  o^mers  in  the  Delta, 
section.  -hese  recommendations  embody  simple  guides  as  to  what  suecies  and 
kind  of  trees  to  cut,  what  to  leave,  and  v/hat  products  will  give  the  greatest 
returns.  Vhis  is  a  complex  -Droblem  needing  considerable  additional  study  in 
viev;  of  the  great  variation  in  local  conditions  and  stand  composition.  Speci¬ 
fic  information  has  also  been  made  available  to  o’-rners  in  this  region  on  how 
to  plant  cottonvrood.  Specific  information  on  planting  technioues,  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  the  use  of  v;ild  seedlings  and  cuttings  for  planting  stock,  spacing,  etc., 
is  now  available  and  although  the  final  answers  have  not  yet  been  ’rorked  out, 
specific  imp)rovement  on  past  practices  have  already  been  made. 

Illinois  and  Rei-r  York.  Information  on  distribution  of  farm  woods,  species 
composition,  grov/th  rates,  etc.  have  furnished  guides  on  practical  farm  wood- 
lot  management  plans  in  restricted  areas  of  these  two  States,  ""hese  projects 
have  now  been  closed. 

Lal^e  States,  kork  continues  in  Michigan  on  local  utilization  and  marketing 
studies  for  farm  vroodlands,  in  Minnesota  on  v;ood  requirements  on  farms,  a,nd  in 
Wisconsin  on  com)Darative  returns  from  wood  and  pasture. 

5.  Prairie  States  forestry  project  (Rorest  Service,  1942;  Soil  Conservation 

Service,  1943) 

This  project  operates  in  the  States  of  Morth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Hebraska, 
Kansas,  OklaJioma,  and  "^exas.  Prom  its  inception  in  the  fiscal  year  1935  until 
the  current  fiscal  year  it  has  been  conducted  by  the  Porest  Service  entirel?*  on 
emergency  funds,  made  available  since  July  1,  1936,  through  the  Vork  Projects 
Administration  but  no  longer  available  for  Pedera,!  projects  after  January  1, 

1942.  After  that  date,  any  'J.P.A.  assistance  in  this  program  vrill  be  through 
the  T.P.A.  programs  of  the  several  States.  (See  last  paragraph)  For  the  fis¬ 
cal  -’■ear  1942,  6300, 000  v;as  appropriated  to  assist  in  carrying  it  on.  Dhe  pri- 
marv  v;ork  of  this  project  is  the  production  or  procurem.ent  of  planting  stock 
and  the  pla,nting  and  establishment  of  shelterbelts,  in  cooperation  ’dth  farmers 
and  Various  agencies,  to  assist  in  imxoroving  and  making  more  sta.ble  t]ie  ph^^sical 
economic,  and  social  welfare  aspects  of  t]ie  prairie-plains  region. 
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Oransfer  to  guioervision  of  Soil 

Conservation  Service 

Effective  July  1,  1942^  the  Department  expects  to  tra.nsfer  resnonsihility  for 
supervision  of  the  project  from  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  '?his  transfer  will  consolidate  in  one  agency  the  supervision  of 
shelterbelt  planting  activities  carried  on  cooperativelv  vrith  individual 
farmers  with  the  sur^ervision  of  related  conservation  services  to  the  fo.rmers 
of  the  prairie-plains  area,  tfhere  soil  conserva.tion  districts  are  organized 
and  functioning,  and  district  governing  "bodies are  '-rilling  to  assume  responsi- 
"bility  for  local  handling  of  the  work,  it  is  planned  to  turn  that  responsibil¬ 
ity  over  to  them  as  rapidly  as  possi'ble,  to  "be  carried  on  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Idiere  soil  conservation  districts  are  not 
organized  and  functioning,  it  is  planned  to  continue  the  viork  on  much  the  same 
"basis  a.s  at  present  "but  under  Soil  Conservation  Service  supervision.  As  ad¬ 
ditional  soil  conservation  districts  request  assistance  it  is  planned  to  arrange 
with  them  for  the  local  handling  of  the  vrork. 

Such  a  plan  vrill  result  in  a  grabual  shift  of  the  shelterloelt  '-rork  from  its 
present  status  to  a  regular  feature  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Any 
funds  thus  released  vrill  "be  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  farmers  who  are  in  need  of  such  assistance  in  the 
management  of  their  fo.rm  woodlands,  particularly  in  the  South  where  there  is 
urgent  need  for  intensification  of  such  '-/ork. 

Progress  of  the  Shelter"belt  Program 

Since  1935  the  project  has  -planted  a]Tproximately  17,000  miles  of  shelterhelts, 

5  to  10  rows  vride,  on  over  27,000  farms  and  over  95  percent  of  these  shelter- 
belts  are  being  maintained  by  the  farmers  and  progressing  satisfactorily 
tov;ard  cormolete  establishment.  Most  of  the  earl:?"  plantings,  that  is,  those 
planted  in  1935,  1936,  1937  and  1938  are  already  providing  protection  to  soil 
and  crops  and  otherwise  contributing  to  t?ie  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  com¬ 
munity.  About  190  million  trees,  including  replacements,  ho.ve  gone  into  the 
T)lanting  of  the  shelterhelts  to  date.  Most  of  the  trees  for  planting  have  been 
produced  in  Government-operated  nurseries  of  which  there  were  11  as  of  June  30, 
1941.  As  a  work  relief  project,  it  has  provided  168,970  man-months  of  'rork 
through  fiscal  '''ear  1941. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  shelterbelt  project  accomplished  the  following: 


Miles  of  shelterhelts  'olanted  (Shelterbelt 

5  to  10  rows  wide)  2,703 

Mumber  of  farms  served  4,695 

Humber  of  trees  planted  32,985,104 

Humber  of  acres  planted  27,030 

Humber  of  3,cres  of  f-i.rm  land  given  primary 

protection  by  the  above  planting  432,4-80 

Man-months  of  labor  provided  27,637 
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I'he  following  amounts  of  IFederaJ  project  ’f.P.A.  funds  were  allotted  for  fiscal 
years  1941  and  1942  for  the  employ, Tnent  of  temporary  labor  and  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  other  miscellaneous  services  for  the  general  advancement  of  the 
orogram  throughout  the  Prairie  States  region.  !f,P.A,  funds  will  no  longer  he 
available  on  a  Federal  agency  wroject  basis  after  January  1,  1942. 


tr,  P.A.  allotments  (Forest  Service) 
for  e:xpenses  of  the  Prairie  States 
Forestry  rirojects  in  iTorth  Dal’:ota, 
South  Dpkota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklalioma,  and  Texas  . 


Allotments, 
F.T.  1941 


Allotments  F.T. 
1942  (available 
until  1/1/42) 


$2,087,100  $747,923 


PAS SSKGFH-CAISYI KG  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  under 
"Cooperative  Farm  Forestry"  provides  for  a  decreo.se  in  the  number  of  cars 
estimated  to  be  purchased  from  12  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  to  11  in  the  fiscal 
j’’ear  1943.  “'he  11  cars  to  be  purchased  in  the  fiscal  year  1943  v.dll  wermit 
the  replacement  of  4  vehicles  at  an  estimated  average  net  cost,  including 
freight,  of  0700  per  unit  when  exchange  allovrances  on  old  cars  are  taken  into 
account,  or  a  total  net  cost  of  $7,700. 

Because  of  the  wartime  needs  of  the  country,  authorization  is  not  requested 
for  the  procurement  of  all  units  needed.  The  use  of  the  passenger-carrying 
vehicle  is  practically  indispensable  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Department's 
Varied  activities  throughout  the  country.  'Tie  common  carrier  is  not  well 
suited  to  this  work,  as  the  vrork  is  generall*'’  performed  in  areas  ^rhere  public 
transportation  is  inadequate.  Form  the  exoerience  of  the  Dopa.rtment  it  has 
been  found  that  Government-owned  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  where  continuous 
and  extensive  use  is  involved,  can  be  OTDerated  and  maintained  with  less  cost 
to  the  Government,  including  depreciation,  than  personally-ovmed  co.rs  on  a 
reimbursement  basis.  The  replacement  of  the  vehicles  contemplated  by  these 
estimates,  therefore,  is  essential  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Department  in 
the  most  economical  and  advantageous  manner  possible. 
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OnCKARD  REHABILITATION  LOANS 

Third  Supplemental  National  Defense  Act,  1942,  approved 
December  17,  1941 . 

Budge  t  Es  t imat  e ,  . . 


$  1,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Proj  ect 

1941 

1942  j 

1943 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Orchard  Rehabilitation 
Loans 

2,  Administration 

Total 

$  600, -000 
60,000 

$  300,000 
40,000 

$  -300,000 

-  20.000 

660,000 

340,000 

-  320,000 

1942  balance  available 
in  1943 

Total  appropriation 

+  340,000 

-340,000 

-680,000 

r-' 

1,000,000 

- 

-1,000,000  (l) 

(l)  Obligations  under  the  special  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  provided  in  the 
fiscal_year  1U42  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  and  1943  are  estimated  as  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  project  statement. 

LEGAL  AUTHORIZATION 


This  work  whipb  is  Using  handled  Uy  the' Jarm  Credit  Admlnlatratioa,  la 

fer  Uy  the  following  item  contained  in  the  Third  Supplemental  Sational  Defense 

*'0r;chard  rehabilitation  loans:  fo  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul  urc 
to  make  loans,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  approp¬ 
riate,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  borrov/ers  to  rehabilitate  or¬ 
chards  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  which 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  extremely  cold  -eather 
in  such  States  in  November  1940,  $1,000,000. 
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V/ORK  UIJDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General; 

A  long  established  commercial  orchard  industry,  along  both  sides  of  the 
Missouri  River  from  above  Omaha  to  below  Kansas  City,  was  severely  damaged 
by  extremely  cold  v;eather  about  November  11,  1940.  Damage  was  also  done 
to  commercial  orchards  in  smaller  areas  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  Kansas, 
in  the  Des  Moines  Valley  near  Des  Moines,  lov/a,  and  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Des  Moines  vallejSnear  Burlington  and  Keokuk,  loiira.  These  orcha.rds 
were  for  the  most  part  apples,  although  there  were  extensive  plantings  of 
sour  cherries  in  southeastern  Nebraska  and  considerable  acreages  of  peaches 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  October  and  early  November  1940  were  unusually 
warm  and  wet  in  this  area,  so  that  fruit  trees  had  not  ripened  normally. 

Not  only  was  the  nev;  growth  green  and  sappy,  but  the  gro^^^ing  layer  of  the 
tree  trunks  v;as  full  of  sap.  A  severe  blizzard  struck  this  area  on 
November  11  and  succeeding  days  with  temperatures  in  many  cases  dropping 
far  below  zero.  This  extreme  cold  froze  the  sap  in  the  growing  layer, 
splitting  the  bark  and  killing  or  severely  injuring  a  large  part  of  the 
trees.  Some  orchards  v;ere  entirely  destroyed,  while  others  were  damaged 
to  only  a  limited  degree,  depending  largely  on  the  exposure. 

The  problem; 

The  situation  of  these  orchardists  varied  widely,  some  farmers  having 
practically  their  entire  acreage  in  orchards,  while  others  conducted  their 
orchard  enterprise  as  part  of  a  general  farm  operation.  Some  of  the 
orchardists  were  free  of  debt,  while  others  were  heavily  involved.  Many 
of  them  were  able  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  trees  and  for  such 
replanting  as  they  desire  to  do  from  their  own  resources  or  from  ordinary 
sources  of  credit.  A  considerable  number,  however,  were  left  without  a 
source  of  income  and  without  means  of  financing  tree  removal,  planting  of 
new  orchards,  and  providing  family  living  until  the  new  plantings  come 
into  bearing.  And  it  is  to  aid  this  latter  group  that  the  appropriation 
of  $1,000,000  v/as  provided. 

Plan  of  work; 

The  financing  of  orchard  rehabilitation  v/ill  be  conducted  on  an  individual  case 
basis  and  only  such  part  of  it  as  cannot  be  financed  in  other  ways  will 
be  financed  from  the  special  appropriation.  Bach  orchardist  will  be 
required  to  finance  such  portion  of  the  rehabilitation  as  he  can  from  his 
ovm  resources  or  from  loans  granted  by  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  or  commercial  sources.  Loans  from  the  million- 
dollar  fund  will  be  supplemental  and,  in  some  cases,  may  have  to  be  set  up 
on  a  basis  v;here  no  principal  repayment  would  be  expected  until  the  new 
orchard  comes  into  bearing,  perhaps  in  10  years.  In  certain  cases  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  defer  payment  of  interest.  In  each  case,  the  best 
security  possible  would  be  obtained,  but  generally  lien  will  be  junior  to 
existing  liens  or  to  those  given  to  secure  loans  by  other  agencies  to  finance 
a  part  of  the  rehabilitation.  In  every  case,  however,  holders  of  prior 
liens  will  be  required  to  enter  into  standstill  agreements  not  to  foreclose 
their  liens  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
representative.  In  other  words,  it  is  expected  that  the  loan  fund  vdll  be 
used  to  give  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  orchardists-  rather  than 
to  benefit  other  lienholders. 
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It  is  expected  that  so  far  as  practicable  existing  organisations  and 
personnel  ’.'/ill  be  uSed  in  the  administration  of  this  fund*  but  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  some  administrative  expenses  from  it  vdll  be  necessary*  It  seems 
likely  that  most  of  the  loans  ivill  be  in  the  Missouri  Valley  area,  as 
orchard  injury  in  these  four  States  outside  that  area  is  much  less 
severe,  except  in  the  A  kansas  Valley  in  Kansas.  Such  information  as  xve 
have  indicates  that  mosi  groxirers  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  xvill  be  able  to 
finance  such  replanting  as  they  XA/ish  to  do  through  ordinary  credit  sources. 

At  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  definitely t  he  extent  of  the 
demand  for  loans  from  this  fund  or  the  percentage  of  losses  which  may  be 
incurred.  Because  of  the  characte”’  of  the  security,  the  long  period 
before  new  orchards  will  come  into  bearing,  and  the  somev/hat  hazardous 
nature  of  the  orchard  industry,  losses  may  be  considerable.  HoxArever, 
this  orchard  area  is  relatively  free  from  nearby  competition  and  has  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  principal  eastern  and  western  fruit  areas 
in  supplying  a  broad  territory  in  the  central  United  States.  The  orchard- 
ists  are  intelligent,  substantial  farmers  xirho  v/ill  make  every  effort  to 
pay  their  debts. 
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HUEAL  EL3CTEIFI CATION  ADMINISTEATION 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation  Act,  1942  .  $3,962,375 

Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1941  (Available 

in  1942)  . 300,000 

Total  available,  1942  . 4,262,375 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  4,013,798 

Changes  from  1942: 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds  .  -  255,375 

Administrative  promotions  .  4-  6,798 

Net  decrease  .  248,577 


Loans : 

Limitation  on  borrowing  from  HFC  ,  1942  . $100,000,000 

Limitation  on  borrowing  from  RFC,  Budget  1943  . 10,000 , 000 

Decrease  in  loan  limitation  . -  90,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEI^NT 


PROJECTS 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Lending  activities: 

aiding  farmers  to  perfect 
their  borrowing  organi¬ 
zations;  investigating 
feasibility  of  and  making 
loans  for  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  . 

(a)  $355,057 

$357,000 

$185,000 

-  $172,000  (l) 

2.  Line  building  activities: 
technical  assistance  to 
rural  borrov/ers  in  design¬ 
ing,  arranging  for  the 
construction  of,  and  con¬ 
structing  their  electric 
systems  . 

466,088 

439,000 

340,000 

99,000  (2) 
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PE0J3CT 


3 .  Loan  protection:  : 

safeguarding  G-overnment  Loans:  ; 

a.  'Through  management  ■ 

assistance :  assistance  • 

to  rural  "borrowers  in  • 

sound  management  and  • 

technical  operation  of  j 

their  electric  systems  . : 

b .  Through  increasing  con-  : 

sumption  and  revenues: 
helping  farm  people  to  se-  ; 
cure  maximum  "benefit  from  ; 
electricity  on  their  j 

farms,  including  safe  j 

wiring  . : 

c .  Through  audits,  inspec-  ! 
tions,  and  collections: 
auditing  of  records,  checking 
commitments,  inspecting  ; 
facilities,  and  collecting  ; 
interest  and  amortization  .  .• 

4 .  General  administration  . : 

5.  Wet  cost  of  within-grade  : 

promotions  . ; 

Transfers  as  shown  in  Budget  ; 

schedules  . • 

Unobligated  balance  . J 


i94i 


$704,807 


518,121 


651,002 

165,919 


684,282 

128,149 


Total  appropriation 


3,673,425 


1942 

1943 

Increase  or 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

decrease 

$997,000 

1,043,000 

V $46, 000  (3a) 

692,000 

692,000 

—  (3b) 

956,000 

995,000 

■r  33,000  (  3c) 

234,380 

212,679 

-  21,701  (4) 

-  - 

6,798 

•r  6,798 

586,995 

539,321 

-  47,674 

4,262,375 

4,013,798 

-248,577 

(a)  ^1,791  of  1941  appropriation  obligated  in  1940. 

IWCBTAS3S  AWD  D3CESAS3S 

General .  The  Budget  estimate  for  the  Eural  Blectrification  Administration  for 
administrative  sectaries  and  expenses  for  the  fisca].  year  1943  totals 
$4,013,798  —  a  decrease  of  $248,577  from  the  amount  made  available  in  1942. 
Primarily  this  decrease  reflects  the  influence  on  the  work-load  of  the  Agency 
of  a  reduction  from  $100,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  the  provision  for  loan  funds 
from  E.P.C. 
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As  the  project  statement  reveals,  the  workload  of  EEA  in  any  one 
year  consists  of  three  principal  activites  or  functions:  (l) 
functions  concerned  with  lending  funds  and  the  construction  of  power 
facilities,  (2)  functions  concerned  with  power  systems  in  operation 
such  as  managerial,  auditing  and  inspection  activities  the  volume 
of  which  depends  on  the  total  number  of  projects  in  operation,  and 
(3)  fnjictions  concerned  with  those  activities  essential  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  integrated  organization  for  carrying  on  the  Federal  rural 
electrification  program.  The  net  decrease  of  $248,577  reflects, 
therefore,  primarily  the  reduction  in  loan  funds  and  the  effect  of 
this  reduction  on  the  workload  of  those  functions  concerned  vdth 
lending  funds  and  the  construction  of  power  facilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  inasmuch  as  the  substantial  part  of  the  total  workload  of  the 
Agency  is  concerned  with  the  long-term  operating  phases  of  borrowers' 
systems,  which  constitutes  a  cumulative  workload  and  is  not  therefore 
related  in  any  one  year  to  the  lending  and  construction  activities  of 
t'nat  year,  provision  is  made  in  the  estimates  for  moderate  increases 
in  the  functions  concerned  with  that  workload  in  order  to  discharge 
effectively  the  added  responsibilities  arising  from  an  increase  in  the 
cumulative  number  of  projects  in  operation. 

The  amount  requested  will  enable  the  Agency  to  continue  its  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war  program  through  provision  of  power  facilities  for 
military  and  other  war  projects  located  in  rural  areas  and  to  render 
adequate  supervisory  assistance  to  operating  projects  and  thereby 
assure  the  maintenance  of  dependable  electric  service  on  an  economical 
basis  to  an  increasing  number  of  farm  people,  to  essential  war  and 
defense  establishments,  and  to  other  rural  users. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  construction  activities  during 
1943  will  not  reflect  solely  the  $10,000,000  loan  fund  of  that  year 
but  in  addition  will  be  influenced  by  the  carryover  of  work  initiated 
in  1942.  It  is  anticipated  that  about  $20,000,000  of  the  $100,000,000 
fund  provided  in  1942  will  be  available  for  allotment  in  1943  — 
thus  making  a  total  fund  of  about  $30,000,000  available  for  loans 
in  1943.  Turing  1943,  as  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  primary 
objective  of  EEA  activities  will  be  to  aid  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  program.  A  substantial  part  of  F^EA's  participation  in  the 
war  program  is  through  that  part  of  its  staff  concerned  primarily  with 
operating  projects;  other  activities  are  concerned  with  construction 
of  new  facilities  to  serve  new  war  facilities  and  enterprises.  Though 
many  of  these  activities  are  not  spectacular,  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  availability  of  power  in  rural  areas  provides  a  basis  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  essential  war  services  and  products.  This  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  European  countries,  notably  Germany.  FEA  is  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  war  program  in  3  important  respects:  (l)  Service  to 
military  and  related  establishments  and  to  decentralized  industries 
through  provision  of  electricity  to  meet  their  power  needs;  (2)  service 
to  rural  defense  activities  through  provision  of  electric  power  to 
help  farmers  meet  rural  labor  shortages  and  increase  their  production 
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of  critical  foods  and  products  required  by  the  Food- for -Freedom  campaign; 
and  (3)  assistance  to  cooperatives  in  their  efforts  to  organise  for 
effective  civilian  defense.  By  December  1941  ESA  systems  were  supplying 
power  to  35  direct  defense  projects,  including  Army  camps  and  Marine 
bases,  other  defense  projects  such  as  magnesium,  mercury  and  other 
critical  mineral  mines,  and  to  121  areas  in  the  vicinity  of,  and 
contributing  to,  direct  defense  projects. 

Because  of  material  shortages,  new  construction  of  facilities  is  being 
limited  to  those  projects  that  are  related  to  defense  and  v/ar  needs. 

In  order  to  serve  rural  defense  areas  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
power  for  defense,  R3A  is  establishing  at  vital  points  transmission 
and  generating  power  cooperatives.  In  Texas  a  transmission  cooperative 
will  serve  North  and  North  Central  Texas,  in  North  Carolina  a  cooperative 
is  serving  a  new  Marine  base  and  is  expanding  its  facilities  to  provide 
for  complete  generation  facilities;  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  a  new 
cooperative  is  constructing  generation  and  transmission  facilities; 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  a  cooperative  will  distribute  power 
from  the  Grand  Eiver  Dam.  Other  developments  to  serve  defense  areas 
are  under  way  in  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Minnesota.  With  the 
increased  tempo  of  the  war  program  it  is  anticipated  that  in  fiscal 
1943  additional  generating  and  transmission  facilities  will  be  required 
for  nev/  industrial  plants,  decentralized  industries,  and  military  camps 
in  other  rural  defense  areas  where  power  shortages  are  developing. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  single  contributions  of  ESA  to  the 
war  program  arises  from  the  vast  .-inetv/ork  of  existing  rural  power 
lines  —  almost  335,000  miles  —  which  serve  farms  and  other  rural 
enterprises.  During  the  coming  year,  and  throughout  the  entire  war 
period,  these  lines  will  provide  low-cost  power  for  the  production, 
processing,  and  preservation  with  less  manpower  of  essential  quality 
foods  and  fibres,  and  for  vital  defense  projects,  defense  industries, 
and  emergencies.  It  is  noted  that  over  5,300  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  v/ere  connected  to  EEA-financed  lines  by  January  1941  and 
this  number  is  constantly  increasing.  Because  they  are  located  in 
2,300  counties  in  45  States,  E3A-financed  cooperatives  as  a  group 
have  been  recognized  as  constituting  an  effective  medium  for  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  rural  areas  for  civilian  defense.  EEA 
specialists  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  have  already  conducted  a 
Nutrition  Campaign  with  the  cooperatives  to  stimulate  production  and 
preservation  of  home-grown  foods  and  the  installation  of  Nutrition 
centers  for  hot  school  lunches  made  possible  through  the  use  of 
electric  power.  All  of  these  activities  require  close  cooperation 
of  the  EEA  staff  with  that  of  the  cooperatives.  In  that  connection  it 
is  important  to  note  that  these  war  activities  constitute  a  part  of 
the  total  activities  of  the  Agency  to  make  electricity  available  and 
beneficial  to  all  users  of  power  located  in  rural  areas  whether  they 
be  Army  camps,  industries,  mines,  air  beacons,  or  farms  engaged  in 
production  of  critical  foods. 
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In  recognition  of  the  defense  aspects  of  the  HEA  program,  on  July  29, 
1941,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  under 
its  civilian  allocation  program,  made  a  6  month's  allocation  of 
critical  materials  for  the  continuance  of  the  REA  construction  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  under  this  Order  0PM  made  materials  available  to  REA 
for  the  month  of  August  only;  and  none  for  subsequent  months.  There¬ 
after,  effective  December  1941,  SPAR  allocated  1,500  tons  of  copper 
per  month  for  a  period  of  7  months  in  order  to  complete  construction 
of  all  projects  that  were  40  percent  or  more  completed.  Under  this 
Order  it  is  estimated  that  about  220  projects  now  wonder  construction 
will  be  completed  and  energized  by  the  early  part  of  fiscal  1943. 

On  the  basis  of  the  continuing  workload  resulting  from  the  increase 
in  the  cumulative  number  of  projects  in  operation,  and  from  the 
contributions  of  REA  to  the  war  program  through  providing  pov/er 
facilities  in  rural  areas  for  serving  military  and  other  war  purposes, 
and  for  increasing  production  of  critical  foods  and  fibres  and  alle¬ 
viating  growing  labor  shortages,  it  is  estimated  that  $4,013,798  — 
a  decrease  of  $248,577  from  fiscal  1942  —  will  be  required  to  carry 
on  the  rural  electrification  program  in  1943.  Though  not  a  formal 
part  of  this  statement,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  REA  as  an  integrat«<i  going  concern  not  only  for  the 
p\irpose  of  post-war  acti\'lties  but  also  for  its  constructive  influence 
on  electric  rates  generally  throughout  the  Ration.  The  estimates  for 
each  major  activity  will  be  described  in  detail  under  each  cf  the 
work  projects. 

The  decrease  of  $248,577  for  1943  consists  of  a  decre ase  o f  $47,674  in 
transfers,  an  increase  of  $6,798  for  withi  n- grade  prompt  i  o  n__s  ,  and.  _  t  h  e 
follov/ing  operating  componen ts :  ( l)  a  _de c rease  of  $172,000  —  approxi - 

mately  48  percent  —  for  " Lending  Activit ^e (2)  a  decrease  of 
1^,000  —  about  23  percent  —  for  "Line  Building  Activities ( 3a ) 
an  increase  of  $46,000  —  5  percent  —  for  "Loan  Protection  ...£hilough 
Management  As  si  stance" ;  (3  c)  an  increa  se  of  $  39,00 0 approximate Ij 
4  percent  —  for  "Loan  Prot ection  through  Aud its,  Inspectio ns ,  and 
Collections" ;  and  (4)  a  decrease  of  $21,701  —  ab out  9  percent  —  for 
"General  Administration"; _in  more  detail  as  follows : 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $172,000  —  approximately  48  percent  --  has  been 
estimated  in  the  cost  of  this  phase  of  activitie s_ t o __r e f  1  e ct  the 
reduction  in  the  provision  for  loan  funds  f r om__$ ioO , 000 j o6o_in  42  to 

$10,000,000  in  1943  and  the  reduction  in  the  estimated  amount  to  be 
allotted' from  $80,000,000  to  $'30,000 7000^ 

Objective  and  significance:  The  soundness  of  the  loans  made  by  the 

Federal  Government  for  financing  rural  electrification  projects  depends 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  performed  under 
this  work  project.  These  activities  —  including  field  and  other 
examinations,  and  related  engineering,  financial  and  managerial  func¬ 
tions  concerned  with  standards  and  determinations  of  feasibility  and 
approval  of  loan  applications  of  rural  borrowers  —  are  of  fundamental 
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importance  in  the  establishment  of  proper  arrangements  on  which  to 
base  commitments  of  the  Government  and  the  borrov/ers  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  proceed  in  an  orderly  development  and  construction  of 
their  electric  systems.  This  phase  of  the  Agency's  work  is  concerned 
with  all  activities  and  arrangements  that  are  essential  to  the  making 
of  loans  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act . 

Plan  and  progress  of  work:  The  activities  included  in  this  work  project 
involve  operations  in  both  V^ashington  and  the  field.  Considerable 
assistance  is  rendered  farm  groups  to  inform  them  of  the  proper  steps 
which  they  should  take  to  prepare  their  loan  applications,  make  their 
consumer  surveys,  and  estimate  the  probable  needs  for  the  consumption 
of  electric  power  by  the  farmers  and  other  potential  rural  consumers 
in  their  communities.  Although  the  Agency  furnishes  instruction 
booklets  and  manuals  that  specify  the  information  required  by  ESA, 
experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that  field  visits  of  ESA  repre¬ 
sentatives  not  only  minimize  the  administrative  cost  of  loan  examination 
but  also  facilitate  the  development  of  economically  sound  projects. 

This  is  of  particular  importance  in  regard  to  generating  and  transmis¬ 
sion  systems  and  acquisition  of  existing  utility  properties,  each  of 
which  requires  careful  planning  and  coordination  to  obtain  economical 
arrangement.  In  order  to  appraise  better  the  individual  proposals, 
and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  extending  rural  service  more  v/idely  in 
the  post-war  period,  a  nation-wide  survey  of  unelectrified  areas  is 
now  under  way  to  determine  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  method 
of  serving  them.  As  of  October  31,  1941,  EEA  had  made  allotments 
totaling  $418,808,821,  consisting  of  $383,610,588  for  distribution 
systems,  $25,599,150  for  generating  plants  and  transmission  lines, 
and  $9,599,083  for  purchase  of  wiring,  plumbing  and  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  These  allotments  had  been  made  to  858  individual  borrov;ers 
of  which  784  were  cooperatives,  50  were  public  bodies,  and  24  were 
private  companies. 

Financial  requirements:  The  estimated  cost  of  this  phase  of  activities 
in  1943  is  $185,000  which  is  a  reduction  of  $172,000  from  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  in  1942.  This  reduction  —  amounting  to  approximately 
48  percent  —  reflects  primarily  the  decrease  in  the  provision  of 
loan  funds  frnm  $100,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  1943.  On  a  realistic 
and  more  comparable  basis,  however,  it  is  expected  that  allotments  in 
1942  will  amount  to  $80,000,000  and  in  1943  to  $30,000,000.  The 
latter  figure  consists  of  approximately  $20,000,000  which  it  is 
anticipated  will  be  carried  over  from  the  1942  authorization  and 
$10,000,000  provided  for  in  the  Estimates  for  1943. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  project  in  fiscal  1943  reflects 
three  major  aspects  of  workload  related  to  lending  activities:  (l) 
making  loans  for  power  facilities  to  aid  the  war  program,  principally 
for  new  generation  and  transmission  facilities  to  alleviate  power 
snortages  in  defense  areas;  (2)  making  a  nationwide  sirrvey  to  determine 
location  of  unelectrified  farms  to  serve  as  basis  for  comprehensive 
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coverage  in  the  post-war  period^  and  (3)  making  loans  to  acquire 
existing  rural  facilities  that  may  he  offered  for  sale  -under  the 
simplification  plans  of  the  SSC;  acquisitions  that  would  round  out 
and  strengthen  existing  EEA-financed  systems. 

A  primary  activity  that  will  influence  this  work  project  during 
1943  relates  to  lending  activities  concerned  with  nev/  generating 
plants  and  transmission  lines  to  aid  the  war  program.  Though  these 
projects  will  be  initiated  primarily  because  of  their  contribution 
to  defense  by  alleviating  power  shortages  and  serving  defense  projects, 
it  should  be  noted  that  fundamentally  they  are  part  of  the  Agency's 
normal  activities  because  all  of  them  will  have  continuing  value 
after  the  emergency  period  in  serving  farmers  and  other  users  in  the 
areas.  It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  present  fiscal  year  allot¬ 
ments  for  generation  and  transmission  projects  will  amount  to 
$15,000,000  and  during  1943  to  $20,000,000.  The  grov/ing  demand  for 
this  type  of  loan  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  end  of  September 
1941  applications  on  hand  and  in  process  totaled  $23,008,000. 

Examination  of  the  records  indicate  that  the  size  of  such  applications 
is  increasing,  ranging  up  to  $3,400,000.  Applications  for  generating 
plants  and  transmission  lines  require  intensive  study  both  in  Washington 
and  the  field  by  technically-trained  personnel  and  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  1943  estimates  to  meet  this  need. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  a  part  of  the  function  of  lending, 
a  nation-wide  survey  is  being  made  through  the  cooperatives  and 
appropriate  State  groups  of  unelectrified  farms  and  their  location  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  integrated  rural  systems  and  to 
assure  national  area  coverage.  These  surveys  will  provide  basic 
information  for  future  expansion,  for  allocation  of  areas  among  exist¬ 
ing  systems  where  territorial  problems  may  exist,  and  for  provision 
of  much  needed  information  for  expanding  promptly  rural  electrification 
as  a  part  of  a  post-defense  program  to  absorb  the  shock  of  a  transition 
from  a  defense  to  a  peace-time  economy.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
surveys  will  continue  into  1943  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  lending 
activity,  and  that  the  staff  concerned  with  this  function  will  devote 
part  of  its  time  to  the  task  of  conducting  this  survey. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  increasing  interest  of  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  acquisition  of  existing  utility  properties  that 
may  be  offered  for  sale  under  the  simplification  plans  of  the  SEC. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  precisely  the  amount  of  such 
property  that  may  eventually  be  acquired  by  REA-financed  systems, 
estimates  ranging  from  $15,000,000  up  to  $30,000,000  have  been  made. 

At  the  end  of  September  1941  there  were  223  applications  totaling 
about  $8,000,000  in  process  of  examination.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  acquisition  work  may  be  done  during  1942, 
particularly  in  those  instances  where  the  acquisition  v;ill  not  neces¬ 
sitate  the  use  of  additional  materials  for  rehabilitation,  and  will 
undoubtedljr  continue  into  1943  and  subsequent  years.  The  acquisition 
of  existing  properties  in  many  instances  makes  possible  more  complete 
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integration  of  cooperative  systems  and  provides  a  basis  whereby  many 
unserved  farm_s  and  others  in  "pocketed  areas"  may  receive  service. 
Provision  has  been  made  in  these  estimates  for  E3A  to  continue  this 
increasingly  important  phase  of  lending  activities  to  continue  in  1943. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  this  work  pro.ject  will  be  $185,000  in  fiscal  1943  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  lending  activities  concerned  with  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission  pro.ject s  for  war  purposes,  with  surveys  of  unelectrified 
areas  for  future  rural  electrification,  and  with  loans  for  acquisition 
by  cooperatives  of  properties  that  may  be  offered  for  sale. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $99,000  —  about  23  percent  —  has  been  estimated  in 

the  cost  of  "Line  Building  Activities"  to  reflect  a  proportionate  re¬ 

duction  in  the  workload  of  this  work  project  resulting  from  a  reduction 

in  loan  funds  and  the  scarcity  of  essential  materials. 

Objective  and  significance:  The  primary  purpose  of  this  phase  of  the 
Agency's  work  is  to  assist  borrowers  in  the  proper  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  rural  power  systems  and  in  the  making  of  all  arrangements 
pertaining  thereto  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  best  possible  physical 
facilities  with  which  to  supply  electric  power  to  farmers  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates  and  at  the  same  time  earn  revenues  adequate  to  assure 
repayments  on  the  Government  loans.  Inasmuch  as  the  physical  property 
comprising  the  power  systems  constitutes  the  sole  security  for  the 
Government  loans,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  phase  of  activities 
to  see  that  the  investment  is  most  prudent  and  is  held  to  as  low  a 
figure  as  possible  commensurate  with  adequate  service. 

Plans  and  progress  of  work:  This  work  project  consists  of:  aiding  and 
guiding  borrowers  in  the  multitude  of  business,  technical,  and  engineer¬ 
ing  activities  which  they  must  perform  in  building  their  electric 
systems,  and  in  giving  this  aid  through  field  visits,  correspondence, 
bulletins  and  other  releases.  Construction  plans  and  specifications 
are  reviewed  and  approved,  including  material  units  and  prices,  to 
obtain  maximum  economy.  Assistance  is  given  borrowers  in  obtaining  new 
developments  of  technical  equipment  that  will  improve  their  service 
and  reduce  costs  of  operation.  Field  engineers  inspect  the  progress 
in  construction  of  lines  and  other  facilities  and  assist  borrowers  in 
determining  that  the  properties  are  being  built  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  specifications  and  that  the  work  is  proceeding  on  schedule. 

By  the  end  of  September  1941  over  350,000  miles  of  line  had  been 
constructed  —  a  record  never  achieved  by  any  other  similar  undertaking 
in  a  like  period  of  time.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  continuous 
decline  achieved  in  the  cost  per  mile  of  borrowers'  systems  throughout 
this  period.  The  average  overall  cost  of  RFA  lines  is  about  $800, 
or  approximately  one-half  the  reported  costs  of  $1,500  to  $1,800  a 
mile  which  were  common  before  EEA  was  established. 
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Financial  requirements:  The  estimated  cost  of  this  phase  of  the  Agency's 
work  in  1943  is  $340,000  —  a  reduction  of  $99,000  from  the  estimated 
cost  in  fiscal  1942.  This  reduction  —  amounting  to  about  23  percent  — 
reflects  primarily  the  influence  of  the  decrease  in  the  provision  for 
loan  fimds  from  $100,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  fiscal  1943.  It  should 
he  noted,  however,  that  the  loan  fund  authorization  of  any  one  year  is 
but  one  of  several  measures  of  the  workload  of  this  work  project. 

In  1943  a  substantial  part  of  the  workload  arises  from  funds  allotted 
in  1942  but  which  will  not  be  translated  into  physical  construction 
until  1943.  As  has  already  been  noted,  it  is  expected  that  about 
$30,000,000  ($20,000,000  carryover  from  1942  and  $10,000,000  for  1943) 

will  be  available  for  allotment  and  construction  in  1943.  A  substantial 
part  of  this  total  —  possibly  two-thirds  —  will  be  used  for  con¬ 
struction  of  generation  and  transmission  facilities  for  war  needs  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  power.  In  addition,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  29  allotments  made  in  1942 
for  generation  and  transmission  will  still  be  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction  in  1943  and  will  be  completed  during  that  year.  Projects 
of  this  type  and  size  require  exacting  technical  supervision  by  ESA 
engineers  and  the  unit  workload  per  project  is  far  in  excess  of  that 
required  for  normal  distribution  line  projects.  The  1943  Estimates 
make  provision  for  the  workload  involved  in  the  construction  of  these 
defense  projects.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Estimates  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  construction  of  normal  distribution  line  projects  which 
were  allotted  in  1942  but  which  are  not  under  constr-action  because 
of  material  shortages,  but  if  the  material  situation  should  improve 
and  thereby  make  possible  the  construction  of  these  distribution  line 
projects,  it  would  be  necessary  to  augment  the  staff  provided  for  by 
these  Estimates. 

One  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  new  responsibilities  of  ESA  that  v/ill 
impose  an  increasing  workload  on  line  building  activities  is  presented 
by  work  orders  issued  by  borrowers  to  cover  their  force  account  con¬ 
struction.  This  construction  is  composed  primarily  of  n\imerous  short 
extensions  and  connections  to  serve  farms  and  others  located  along  or 
near  existing  lines.  Prior  to  1941  these  work  orders  did  not  constitute 
a  serious  administrative  problem  for  ESA.  Beginning  in  1941  the  volume 
increased  rapidly,  amounting  to  some  50,000  with  a  value  of  approximately 
$12,000,000.  The  technical  staff  was  of  course  not  able  to  give  the 
attention  it  should  to  these  multitudinous  and  relatively  small  con¬ 
struction  jobs  being  pei'Tormed  mainly  by  borrowers'  moontenance  crews. 
Certain  aspects  of  work  orders  are  relateu  oo  line  bujh  oing  activities 
and  provision  has  been  made  in  the  estimates  to  cover  ‘Icis  added 
responsibility  in  1943.  It  is  estimated  tnat  the  minlvun  number  of 
work  orders  in  1943  will  be  about  50,000,  or  approximately  the  same  number 
as  in  1942,  with  a  value  of  approximately  $15,000,000.  The  funds  for 
these  short  extensions  and  connections  were  provided  v/hen  the  original 
allotments  for  the  projects  were  made. 


On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  workload  of  this  phase  of  activities,  as 
reflected  by  approximately  $20,000,000  of  new  defense  construction, 
the  carryover  from  1942  to  1943  of  not  less  than  29  large  generating 
and  transmission  projects,  and  approximately  50,000  work  orders  result 
ing  from  force  account  construction,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
this  work  project  will  be  $340,000  in  1943,  a  reduction  of  $99,000 
from  the  estimated  cost  in  1942, 

Loan  protection;  Safeguarding  Government  loans.  From  an  administrative 
and  budgetary  point  of  view  the  protection  of  Government  funds  already 
invested  in  rural  electric  systems  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  SEA  activities.  The  successful  operation  of  a  borrowers 
system  is  vital  to  the  Government,  especially  through  the  early  years 
of  amortization.  As  each  year's  allotment  and  construction  program  is 
completed  and  the  new  facilities  are  placed  in  operation,  the  cumula¬ 
tive  workload  of  this  phase  of  the  Agency's  activities  increases.  By 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1943  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  about  900  separate  borrowers  with  an  estimated  2,500  projects  in 
operation.  This  represents  an  increase  of  approximately  9  percent 
over  the  estimated  number  of  such  projects  that  will  be  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1942.  By  the  end  of  1943,  assuming  a  $10,000,000 
loan  fund  for  that  year,  total  allotments  will  amount  to  approximately 
$479,000,000,  of  which  about  $400,000,000  will  have  been  advanced  to 
borrowers.  On  the  ability  of  these  borrov/ers  to  repay  the  loans  v/ith 
interest  in  accordance  with  contractual  obligations  depends  primarily 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Federal  rural  electrification  program. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  both  the  Government  and  the  farmers,  ultimate 
success  of  the  projects  means  that  the  farmers  and  other  rural  users, 
including  military  and  other  war  establishments,  will  have  adequate 
supplies  of  electric  power  at  rates  low  enough  to  permit  maximum  use, 
yet  sufficient  to  meet  al]  interest  and  amortization  charges  on 
Government  loans.  B.-oral  electric  systems  have  many  unique  character¬ 
istics  —  disclosed  largely  since  the  establishment  of  RFA  —  which 
must  be  recognized  and  planned  for  in  setting  up  managerial  methods 
and  techniques.  This  is,  of  course,  a  job  for  experts.  Inasmuch  as 
over  90  percent  of  the  ESA  borrowers  are  newly-organized  cooperative 
or  other  non-profit  associations  of  farmers  with  no  experience  in  the 
technology  and  operation  of  an  electric  utility  business,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  need  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  energizing 
of  their  lines,  technical  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  management  of 
their  electric  systems  in  order  to  establish  themselves  as  successful 
operating  enterprises.  As  a  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  they 
require  assistance  and  guidance  in  handling  their  management  problems, 
controlling  expenses  of  operation,  and  building  revenues.  In  addition 
to  these  aids,  the  Government  investment  must  be  further  safeguarded 
through  careful  audits  of  books  of  account,  and  maintenance  by  EEA  of 
proper  records  and  procedures  leading  to  the  collection  of  interest 
and  principal  due  the  Government. 
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Progress  to  date  in  the  operation  of  "borrowers’  systems,  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  following  section,  is  gratifying  and  indicates,  assuming 
continued  PEA  assistance  and  guidance  commensurate  with  increasing 
responsibilities,  that  these  favorable  trends  will  continue.  The 
amounts  requested  for  fiscal  1943  for  each  of  the  following  phases 
of  the  work  of  protecting  these  loans  reflect  directly  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  these  enlarging  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

(3a)  An  increase  of  $46,000  —  approximately  5  percent  —  is  estimated  in 

the  cost  of  this  work  project  "Loan  Protection  Through  Management  Assistance" 

to  discharge  the  additional  responsibilities  resulting  primarily  from  a  9 

percent  increase  in  the  cumulative  number  of  projects  in  operation  in  fiscal 

1943. 

Objective  and  significance/  The  management  assistance  phase  of  the  Agency’s 
activities  is  concerned  with  assisting  borrowers  to  become  successful 
operating  enterprises  capable  of  meeting  all  of  their  interest  and  amor¬ 
tization  charges  on  the  Government  loans  and  of  rendering  efficient, 
economical  service  to  the  farmers.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  they  must  operate,  rural 
electric  systems  present  many  unique  technical  and  managerial  problems 
the  solutions  of  which  require  expert  assistance.  In  addition,  sound 
management  of  cooperative  enterprises  involves  the  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  controls  —  the  social  importance  of  which  to  the  national  and 
agricultural  economy  cannot  be  over-emphasized  —  by  the  members  on  the 
basis  of  cooperative  principles.  The  basic  objective  of  guiding  and 
assisting  borrowers  in  the  management  and  operation  of  their  project 
systems  is  to  effect  all  possible  economies  and  achieve  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  efficiency.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
program  that  this  guidance  and  assistance  to  projects  —  guidance  and 
assistance  which  they  cannot  obtain  from  any  other  source  —  be  continued 
until  they  have  gained  sufficient  management  and  technical  experience  to 
assure  the  effective  discharge  of  their  responsibilities  and  obligations 
to  the  farmers  and  the  Government.  Until  they  have  achieved  this  goal, 
EEAmust,  of  course,  assume  continuing  responsibilities. 

Flans  and  progress  of  work:  Management  guidance  and  assistance  to 

borrowers  requires  the  services  of  many  different  types  of  specialists 
and  technicians,  all  of  which  play  an  important  role  in  helping  projects 
establish  themselves  as  sound  business  enterprises.  During  the  war 
emergency,  management  assistance  is  of  particular  importance  because 
it  is  essential  that  the  systems  provide  an  adequate,  continuous  supply 
of  power  to  military  and  other  war  establishments  and  to  farmers  engaged 
in  the  production  and  preservation  of  critical  foods,  and  make  proper 
provision  for  extending  service  to  new  war  and  defense  enterprises  in 
their  communities.  Among  the  more  important  types  of  management  guidance 
required  by  the  projects  are  the  following:  technical  assistance  in 
problems  of  distribution  engineering,  line  maintenance  and  operation, 
and  rendering  of  dependable  service  to  farmers;  assistance  in  negotiation 
for  wholesale  power  at  equitable  rates  and  in  preparation  of  retail 
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rate  schedules;  aid  in  the  development  and  continuance  of  cooperative 
organizations  on  democratic  principles;  cooperation  with  borrowers  in 
the  development  of  their  managerial  policies  and  methods  through 
conferences,  correspondence  and  field  visits;  assistance  to  improve 
efficiency  through  analyses  of  monthly  operating  statements  of  revenue 
and  expense  and  through  budgetary  controls;  aid  in  negotiations  and 
arrangements  for  adequate  insurance  coverage  at  rates  commensurate  with 
risks;  help  to  borrowers  in  development  of  safety  programs  to  protect 
life  and  property;  and  assistance  on  matters  of  public  regulation, 
by-laws  and  charters,  consolidations,  and  taxes.  An  increasing  amount 
of  attention  is  being  given,  and  must  be  enlarged  in  fiscal  1943,  on 
technical  operating  problems  peculiar  to  rural  systems. 

Financial  requirements;  The  increase  of  $46,000  —  approximately  5  percent 
requested  for  this  work  project  in  fiscal  1943  has  been  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  the  enlarging  managerial  and  technical  responsibilities 
resulting  primarily  from  a  9  percent  increase  in  the  cumulative  nijmber 
of  projects  which  is  anticipated  will  be  in  operation  in  1943  and  the 
increased  number  of  generation  and  transmission  projects  that  will 
require  operating  and  technical  assistance  during  that  year. 

It  is  essential  that  assistance  on  technical  and  managerial  problems  be 
rendered  borrowers  in  order  to  achieve  lowest  possible  operating  costs 
and  imiprovements  in  the  efficiency  of  the  systems.  This  will  require 
in  1943,  because  of  9  percent  increase  in  operating  projects,  additional 
technical  personnel,  both  for  work  in  the  field  and  in  Washington. 

Many  of  these  activities  require  personal  contact  with  the  management 
of  borrowers'  systems  while  others  require  detailed  technical  and  engineer 
ing  analyses  of  operating  data.  An  important  consideration  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  requirements  for  managerial  assistance  in  1943 
is  to  make  provision  for  sufficient  personnel  to  assist  borrowers  in 
discharging  effectively  their  responsibilities  to  the  v/ar  program  in 
addition  to  managing  systems  of  constantly  increasing  size.  Because 
of  the  unique  and  unusual  characteristics  of  rural  power  systems, 
particularly  those  that  have  been  enlarged  substantially,  many  technical 
aspects  of  operation  must  receive  continuing  attention.  Among  these 
are  voltage  regulation,  system  stability,  regulator  and  transformer 
applications,  inductive  coordination,  radio  interference,  communication 
facilities,  and  performance  of  sectionalizing  devices  and  protective 
equipment . 

In  1943  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  workload 
of  this  phase  resulting  from  the  enlarged  generation  and  transmission 
program  of  1942  resulting  from  the  wa.r  program.  The  increasing  attention 
being  given  in  1942  to  this  growing  responsibility  will  have  to  be 
augmented  in  1943.  The  operation  and  maintenance  of  generating  plants 
did  not  constitute  an  important  element  of  the  activities  of  this  work 
project  prior  to  1941  because  of  the  relatively  small  number  and  size 
of  them.  However,  with  some  29  generating  plants  and  transmission 
projects  under  construction,  the  responsibility  of  operations  will  in¬ 
crease  greatly.  In  1943  it  is  anticipated  that  this  responsibility  will 
be  intensified  by  the  addition  of  a  few  larger  plants  than  are  now  in 
operation. 
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The  increase  of  $46,000  in  the  cost  of  this  phase  of  the  work  in  1943 
has  heen  estimated  to  he  a  minimum  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  workloads. 
Added  experience  with  operating  systems  is  constantly  revealing  new 
managerial  and  technical  problems  which  are  reflections  of  the  unique  and 
peculiar  characteristics  of  rural  power  systems.  These  problems  of  course 
must  be  handled  as  they  arise  and  with  the  continued  development  and 
enlargement  of  the  systems,  they  may  become  more  intensified  than  is  at 
present  anticipated.  The  increase  of  $46,000  requested  for  this  phase 
of  the  work  in  1943  is  required  for  the  additional  personnel  and  related 
services  to  meet  these  enlarging  responsibilities. 

( 3b )  Ivp  change  is  anticipated  in  the  cost  of  the  work  project  "Loan 

Protection  through  Increasing  Consumption  and  Revenues”,  the  major  function 

of  which  is  to  help  farm  people  utilize  electricity  in  increasing  production 

of  critical  foods  and  to  carry  on  nutritional  programs. 

Ob.iective  and  significance;  The  objective  of  this  phase  of  the  work  is 
primarily  to  enable  farm  people  obtain  the  maximum  benefits  from  electric 
power  by  assisting  them  to  develop  the  use  of  electricity  in  income- 
producing,  labor-saving,  and  drudgery-reducing  activities.  In  turn, 
these  activities  assist  the  systems  through  increased  revenues  to  become 
self-liquidating  enterprises  and  capable  of  meeting  their  financial 
obligations  to  the  Government.  If  informed  concerning  the  many  uses  of 
electricity  in  farm  and  community  activities  other  than  for  lighting 
only,  rural  people  may  release  manpower  for  additional  productive  work 
and  for  the  armed  forces  and  other  war  activities  without  affecting 
essential  food  productivity,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  their 
level  of  living  and  helping  to  eliminate  the  drudgery  involved  in  many 
farm  chores. 

Plans  and  progress  of  work:  Many  types  of  activity  are  required  in  assist¬ 
ing  farmers  and  projects  to  obtain  maximum  benefits  from  electric  power 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  rural  community.  In  1943  it  is  planned  that 
this  phase  of  the  Agency's  program  will  continue  the  important  work 
started  in  1942  of  aiding  farm  people  to  utilize  electric  power  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  critical  foods  essential  to  the  war  program 
and  alleviating  growing  labor  shortages  in  rural  areas.  Slectric  power 
is  an  essential  factor  in  increase  of  the  commercial  production  of  milk 
and  poultry  products  if  quality  standards  are  to  be  maintained.  As  a 
part  of  the  Nutrition  for  Defense  Program,  PDA  is  sponsoring  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rural  food  processing  centers  in  some  20,000  rural  schools 
and  community  centers.  Reports  indicate  that  such  centers  are  now  being 
organized  in  increasingly  large  numbers.  This  activity,  which  will  be 
continued  in  1943,  makes  possible  demonstrations  of  better  diets  and 
will  make  possible  or  improve  hot  school  lunches. 

Pinancial  requirements:  It  is  estimated  that  this  work  project  can  be 
maintained  in  1943  at  the  same  cost  as  in  1942.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  if  the  normal  supply  of  a  wide  variety  of  electrical 
farm  equipment  were  available,  the  financial  requirements  of  this  project 
would  be  augmented  because  of  the  9  percent  increase  in  the  cumulative 
number  of  projects  in  operation  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
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number  of  consumers  connected.  Under  circumstances  in  which  the 
emphasis  is  solely  on  defense  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  total  of 
4j692,000  will  be  adequate  to  handle  the  workload  of  this  work  project 
in  1943. 

(3c) _ An  increase  of  $39,000  —  approximately  4  percent  —  is  estimated 

in  the  cost  of  work  project  "Loan  Protection  through  Audits ,  Inspections , 
and  Collections"  in  1943  in  order  to  provide  for  essential  auditing,  inspec- 
t i on  ,  and  collection  activities  in  conne ction  with  t he  enlarging  r ^uoris i - 
bilities  of  protecting  Government  investments  resulting  primar ily  o^  a 
9  percent  increase  in  the  cumulative  number  of  projects  in  operation. 

Objective  and  significance:  The  primary  objective  of  this  phase  of  R3A 
activities  is  to  assure  that  all  Government  funds  invested  in  rural 
electric  projects  are  properly  safeguarded  and  to  collect  and  account 
for  all  payments  of  interest  and  principal.  This  work  includes:  keeping 
accurate  records  of  all  financial  relations  with  borrowers;  auditing  and 
verifying  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  borrowers'  records;  inspection 
of  physical  facilities  of  borrowers'  systems;  inspection  of  force  acco'ont 
construction  performed  by  borrowers;  checking  of  the  credit  standing  of 
officials  of  borrow^ing  organizations,  approving  bank  depositories  selected 
by  borrowers;  reviewing  of  borrowers'  commitments  where  required;  and 
making  of  special  inspections  and  investigations  —  all  of  which  are 
essential  to  avoid  impairment  of  the  Government's  investment  through  mis¬ 
handling,  negligence,  unv/ise  investment  of  funds,  improper  accounting 
methods,  or  unwise  commitments.  The  critical  importance  of  this  phase  of 
the  work  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sole  security  for  a 
Government  loan  consists  generally  of  physical  property  represented  by  an 
electric  distribution  system,  and  the  revenues  from  a  system  are  tne  only 
source  of  funds  for  the  payments  of  interest  and  principal  to  the 
Government.  Consequently,  any  dissipation  of  Government  funds  or 
revenues  of  the  system  through  unwise  commitments,  improper  expenditures, 
incomplete  accounts,  or  other  causes,  may  lead  to  serious  financial 
difficulties . 

Plans  and  progress  of  work:  This  phase  of  the  work  consists  of  keeping 
accurate  records  of  all  financial  relations  with  borrowers,  particularly 
in  respect  of  the  amounts  lent,  amounts  advanced,  and  amoionts  due  and 
collected;  auditing  of  borrowers'  requisition  and  expenditure  reports 
for  construction  to  assi^re  that  Government  funds  are  expended  properly 
and  in  accordance  with  all  terms  of  approved  contracts  and.  construction 
budgets;  auditing  of  borrowers'  records  to  verify  and  determine  the 
financial  status  of  their  enterprises  and  the  disposition  of  all  founds 
lent  by  the  Government  and.  received  from  the  sale  of  power;  malcing 
periodic  examinations  of  all  approved  depositories;  examining  financial 
responsibility  of  borrov/ers'  officials;  checking  of  borrowers'  assets  to 
verify  accuracy  of  reported  expenditures  for  property;  inspection  of 
physical  facilities  of  borrowers  with  particular  emphasis  on  extensions 
constructed  by  force  account;  conducting  of  special  inspections  of  t,he 
property  of  borrov/ers  when  required;  reviewing  of  all  contracts  and 
other  commitments  that  may  influence  the  financial  operating  condition 
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of  "borroivers  and  the  security  of  the  Government  loan;  and  rendering 
hills  for  and  collecting  interest  and  amortisation  due  on  the 
Government  loans . 

The  work  of  auditing  and  checking  the  financial  transactions  involved 
in  a  program  v/ith  allotments  which  may  total  $449,000,000  hy  the  end 
of  fiscal  1942  and  an  estimated  $479,000,000  hy  the  end  of  fiscal 
1943  is  a  major  mdertaking,  hut  it  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  Government  funds.  Auditing  of  requisition  and  expenditure  reports 
is  essential  to  a  determination  that  Government  funds  have  been 
expended  for  construction  purposes  in  accordance  with  all  contracts. 

Funds  are  advanced  to  projects  on  the  basis  of  a  drawing  account  method 
under  which  funds  estimated  hy  the  project  to  he  necessary  for  the  next 
month's  construction  are  advanced  if  proper  expenditure  of  funds  pre¬ 
viously  advanced  is  shown  hy  receipted  invoices  for  such  expenditures. 
This  method  means  that  all  requisitions  and  expenditures  must  he  checked 
to  determine  that  they  have  been  made  for  proper  purposes.  Through  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  the  time  between  requisition  and  advance  of  funds  nas 
been  reduced  from  about  5  weeks  to  1  week. 

Technical  and  engineering  inspection  of  borrowers'  physical  facilities, 
including  performance  of  equipment,  and  particularly  construction  of 
extensions  under  force  account  arrangements,  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  activity  of  safeguarding  Government  loans  as  operating 
systems  expand  and  extend  their  service  through  numerous  short  exten¬ 
sions  and  consumer  connections.  It  is  becoming  more  apparent  that 
technical  inspection  of  facilities  and  analysis  of  performance  data  con¬ 
stitute  the  best  assurance  that  the  facilities  in  which  the  Government 
funds  are  invested  are  being  maintained  and  cared  for  properly. 

The  collection  of  interest  and  amortization  payments  on  the  Government 
loans  involves  the  maintenance  of  accurate  accounting  records  for 
each  borrower,  the  preparation  and  billing  of  interest  and  principal 
due  each  month,  maintenance  of  accurate  records  of  the  financial  rela¬ 
tions  with  RFC,  and  the  making  of  financial  arrangements  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  interest  and  principal  payments. 

Financial  requirements:  On  the  basis  of  the  enlarged  responsibilities 
reflected  in  an  anticipated  9  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  projects 
in  operation,  and  the  growing  need  for  adequate  inspection  of  force 
account  construction,  an  increase  of  $39,000  —  approximately  4  percent 
has  been  estimated  as  a  minimum  additional  amount  that  will  be  needed  for 
this  phase  of  the  Agency's  activities  in  1943.  The  major  part  of  the 
increase  requested  for  this  phase  of  the  work  has  been  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  workload  estimates  of  number  of  projects  and  of  volume  of  force 
account  construction;  the  balance,  relating  to  technical  inspection  of 
facilities,  reflects  the  best  judgment  that  could  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  known  needs. 
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In  fiscal  1943  it  is  anticipated  that  the  activities  concerned  with 
accotinting,  preparing  and  rend.ering  monthly  interest  and  principal 
statements,  and  collecting  interest  and  principal  payments  will  shov;  an 
increased  workload  over  fiscal  1942  as  the  result  of  a  9  percent  increase 
in  projects  in  operation.  A  careful  study  of  the  collection  activities 
discloses  that  an  average  of  2,000  work  units  per  month  (number  of  opera¬ 
tions  performed)  is  a  normal  output  per  person.  Hecords  and  estimates 
indicate  the  workload  for  collecting  activities  increases  from  15,800 
units  in  1941  to  24,000  in  1942  and  28,000  in  1943. 

The  requirements  for  field  auditing  emotivities  during  fiscal  1943  have 
been  carefully  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  known  workload  for 
that  year  and.  the  number  of  man  days  needed  to  perform  each  aspect  of 
this  v/orkload.  Statistics  on  the  man  days  required  for  each  type  of 
audit  have  been  determined  by  careful  study  of  the  accumulated  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  past  three  years.  The  calculations  for  each  type  of  audit 
required  during  fiscal  1943  are  as  follows: 

1.  Installation  audits.  During  fiscal  1943  it  is  anticipated  that 

50  new  borrowers  v/ill  be  organized.  Auditors  must  visit  each  of  these 
to  assist  in  the  installation  of  the  acco^unting  system  and  instruct 
the  bookkeepers  in  its  use.  These  visits  will  require  approximately 
4  days  each,  making  a  total  of  200  man  days  for  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  audits.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  100 
intermediate  audits  will  be  made  during  fiscal  1943.  Inasmuch  as 
each  of  these  will  require  10  man  days  to  perform,  the  total  require¬ 
ments  for  these  audits  will  amount  to  1,000  man  days. 

3.  Cost  distribution  and  contractors'  final  audits.  It  is  estimated 
that  200  projects  will  be  -placed  in  operation  during  fiscal  1943. 

Tach  of  the  200  projects  will  require  a  final  audit  in  order  to  determine 
the  cost  of  the  lines  and  the  amounts  due  the  contractor  and  project 
engineer.  Since  experience  indicates  that  these  audits  will  require 
about  10  man  days  each  to  perform,  the  200  audits  will  require 
ap-proximately  2,000  man  days  during  1943. 

4.  Operations  audits.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  periodic 
audits  of  borrowers'  operating  accounts  constitute  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  protecting  the  Government's  investment  in  borrowers'  systems 
because  tney  not  only  provide  full  information  concerning  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  operating  revenues  but  also  disclose  situations  which  guide 
management  and  other  experts  in  their  efforts  to  assist  the  projects 

in  becoming  successful  operating  enterprises.  It  is  estimated  that 
900  systems  will  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1942. 

Operation  audits  involve  a  detailed  review  of  borrov/ers'  operating 
records  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
systems  On  the  basis  of  semi-annual  audits  per  system,  and  8  days  per 
audit,  a  total  of  14,400  man  days  will  be  necessary  to  perform  this 
particular  type  of  audit. 
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5.  Special  Investigations.  Special  audits  are  an  absolute  necessity 
vmen  irregularities  or  other  unusual  circ^amstances  are  reported. 

'.'hile  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  such  audits 
that  will  be  performed  during  fiscal  1943  and  the  length  of  time 
they  v/ill  require,  it  has  been  estimated  conservatively  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  50  such  audits  at  an  average  of  10  days  each. 

Tnis  totals  500  man  days. 

A  summary  of  the  field  auditing  requirements  as  presented  above 
follows : 


Days 

Total 

Number 

Eequired 

Man  days 

Installation  audits  . 

....  50 

4 

200 

Intermediate  audits  . 

. . . .  100 

10 

1,000 

Contractors'  final  audits  .... 

10 

2,000 

Operations  audits  . 

....  1,800 

8 

14,400 

Special  investigations  . 

....  50 

10 

500 

2,200 

— 

18,100 

Taking  into  consideration  annual  leave,  holidays,  and  a  reasonable 
ajuount  of  sick  leave  and  travel  time,  a  field  auditor  works  approximately 
250  days  a  year.  On  this  basis,  the  estimated  18,100  man  days  indicate 
a  total  of  73  working  auditors  for  fiscal  1943. 

Because  of  the  estimated  increase  in  workload  of  the  field  auditing 
during  the  fiscal  year  1943,  it  is  important  to  provide  adequately  for 
supervising  personnel  in  the  field  and  for  analysts  in  the  Washington 
office  engaged  in  reviewing  audit  reports. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  extremely  rapid  increase  in  1941 
in  the  number  of  work  orders  submitted  by  borrowers  to  ETA.  These 
v/ork  orders  arise  from  the  construction  of  numerous  short  extensions 
by  borrowers  on  a  force  account  basis.  The  importance  of  work  orders 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  fiscal  1941  there  were  some 
50,000  of  them  covering  approximately  $12,000,000  of  construction. 

This  placed  a  new  burden  and  responsibility  on  the  Agency  which  had  not 
been  fully  anticipated.  Prior  to  1941  the  volume  of  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction  had  been  relatively  small  because  the  systems  v/ere  new  and. 
the  regular  field  engineers  were  able  to  handle  most  of  the  volume.  The 
"rush"  of  v/ork  orders  made  it  necessary  to  establish  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  assure  that  the  substantial  amount  of  funds  involved  were 
properly  expended  for  approved  construction.  It  was  recognized  that 
such  extensions  should  be  of  the  same  engineering  quality  as  the 
primary  lines  if  the  systems  were  to  operate  economically  and 
efficiently.  The  procedure  provides  that  all  line  extensions  con¬ 
structed  by  force  account  must  be  inspected  by  field  engineers  before 
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work;  orders  are  submitted  by  borrowers  for  EEA  approval.  Through  such 
an  inspection  procedure  EEA  is  assured  that  the  construction  is  tech¬ 
nically  sound  and  that  the  investment  in  the  lines  has  been  properly 
made.  During  1942  it  is  anticipated  that  a  part  of  the  technical  field 
staff  may  be  engaged,  as  conditions  permit,  in  inspecting  force  account 
construction  not  only  of  the  current  but  also  of  the  previous  year.  On 
the  basis  of  field  observations  and  the  assumption  of  material  avail¬ 
ability,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  in  1943  some  50,000  work 
orders  with  a  construction  value  of  approximately  $15,000,000.  In 
terms  of  an  additional  workload  resulting  primarily  from  a  9  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  pro.jects  in  operation  and  the  estimated 
50,000  work  orders,  it  is  estimated  that  an  increase  of  $39,000  — 
approximately  4  percent  —  will  be  required  to  discharge  effectively 
the  responsibilities  of  this  work  pro.ject  in  1943. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $21,701  —  over  9  percent  —  in  "General  administration" 
is  estimated  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a.  reduct  ion  in  the  ^r  oy  ^s  ion  for 
loan  funds  in  1943  notwithstanding  an  incre ase  in  other  continuing 
activities  resulting  from  a  9  percent  increase  in  the  cumulative  number 
of  pro.jects  in  operation . 

Objective  and  significance:  This  phase  of  the  work  is  concerned  v/ith: 
determination  of  policies,  and  problems  arising  cut  of  their 
execution;  coordination  of  the  several  activities  required  in 
execution  of  the  program  and  development  of  the  efficiency  of  each; 
control  of  internal  operating  procedures  and  standards  and  the 
scheduling  of  the  various  activities;  relations  with  other  interests, 
both  public  and  private;  relations  with  project  members,  directors 
and  officers;  and  policy-making  investigations  pertaining  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  extension  of  electrification  into 
rural  areas.  These  activities  are  the  concern  of  tne  Administrator, 
his  staff  of  assistants,  and  responsible  divisional  representatives. 

Financial  requirements:  The  decrease  of  $21,701  —  approximately  9 
percent  —  in  the  cost  of  "General  Administration"  reflects  pri¬ 
marily  the  reduction  in  the  provision  for  loan  funds  from  $100,000,000 
in  1942  to  $10,000,000  in  1943.  Recognition  should  be  given  of 
course  to  the  fact  that  this  \ioTk  project  is  concerned  with  all 
pha.ses  of  the  Agency's  work,  including  workloads  cumulative  in  their 
magnitude,  and  as  a  consequence  the  loan  funds  for  any  one  year 
constitute  but  one  measure  of  v/orkload  for  tnis  work  project. 

Another  measure  which  is  becoming  increasingly  important  relates 
to  projects  in  operation.  It  will  be  recalled  that  tne  number  of 
these  projects  in  operation  will  be  9  percent  higher  in  1943  than 
in  1942. 

In  consideration  of  this  work  project,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
although  administrative  funds  are  not  being  requested  for  the  purpose, 
an  increasing  burden  is  being  placed  on  the  administrative  staff  by 
the  development  of  the  war  prograim.  This  involves  cooperation  with 
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Other  agencies  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  adequate  electric 
energy  is  a  critical  factor  in  preparedness.  The  staff  is  already 
engaged  in  consideration  of  such  coordinate  problems  as:  construction 
of  large  generation  and  transmission  pro.jects  to  serve  immediately 
direct  defense  pro.jects  and  ultimately  peacetime  activities;  the 
use  of  KEA  borrower's  lines  for  industrial  transmission  in  emergencies 
the  availability  of  EEA  systems  for  servicing  decentralized  munitions 
and  similar  plants;  and  designing  lines  to  serve  certain  strategic 
industries  and  defense  projects.  These  problems  may  have  increased 
considerably  in  magnitude  by  fiscal  1943,  according  to  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  international  situation,  but  in  any  case  cooperative 
activities  now  being  developed  will  remain  an  additional  burden  in 
fiscal  1943. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  this  work  project  will  be  $212,679  in  1943  —  a  reduction  of 
$21,701  from  1942. 


FUllDS  FOE  EUEAL  3LSCTEIFICATI0F  LOANS 

The  estimates  for  1943  provide  for  an  authorization  of  a  $10,000,000 
loan  fund  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Eeconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
It  is  intended  that  this  fund  will  be  lent  for  projects  related 
directly  to  defense  and  war  needs.  On  the  basis  of  indications  of 
authorities  as  to  the  increase  in  war  industrial  plants  required  for 
increasing  the  production  of  planes,  tanks,  and  guns  and  the  output 
of  strategic  minerals  coupled  with  the  reports  of  growing  power 
shortages  in  many  areas,  it  is  apparent  that  the  $10,000,000  loan 
authorization  of  1943  and  the  estimated  $20,000,000  carryover  from 
1942  may  be  invested,  and  prudently,  in  new  facilities  in  rural 
d.efense  areas.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  program  can  move  forward 
is  dependent  of  course  on  the  availability  of  strategic  materials 
and  of  manufacturing  capacity  to  fabricate  electrical  equipment. 

In  addition,  many  cooperatives  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
existing  power  facilities  in  their  areas  in  order  better  to  integrate 
tneir  systems.  It  is  estimated  that  applications  for  loans  to 
finance  acquisitions  may  well  reach  $30,000,000  within  the  next  year, 
and  allocations,  if  made  for  these  purposes,  could  absorb  all  funds 
not  allotted  from  the  total  funds  provided  to  date  for  rural 
electrification. 


WOEK  UNDEE  THIS  APPEOPEIATION 

G-eneral .  V/ork  under  this  appropriation  involves  the  execution  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  established  by  the  Congress  as  set 
forth  in  the  Eural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  The  Act  specified 
that  "The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  loans 
in  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  rural 
electrification  and  the  furnishing  of  electric  energy/  to  persons  in 
rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  central  station  service,  as 
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hereinafter  provided:  to  make,  or  cause  to  "be  ma.de,  studies,  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  reports  concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  electrification  of  rural  areas  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories;  and  to  publish  and  disseminate  information  with  respect 
thereto."  It  provides  further  that  loans  for  the  furnishing  of 
electric  energy  shall  he  self-liquidating  within  a  period  not  to 
exceed  25  years;  that  in  making  loans  preference  shall  he  given  to 
States,  Territories,  municipalities,  people's  utility  districts  and 
cooper3.tive ,  non-profit,  or  limited- dividend  associations;  that 
loans  may  he  made  for  financing  the  wiring  of  premises  and  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  electrical  and  pliomhing  apoliances 
and  equipment;  and  that  loans  shall  he  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
relating  to  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  loaned  and  the  securities 
therefor  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  and  may  he  made  payable 
wholly  or  in  part  out  of  income. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  rural-electrification 
program  electric  service  was  available  to  only  1  out  of  every  10 
farms  in  the  country.  Today  electric  pov/er  is  available  to  1  out 
of  every  3  farms.  V/hile  these  figures  indicate  the  rapid  strides 
taken  in  the  past  6  years  to  make  electricity  available  to  farmers, 
they  also  reveal  the  number  of  farms  still  denied  the  benefits  of 
electric  power. 

Progress  of  the  Rural  Electrification  program;  The  cumulative  figures 
presented  in  the  following  tables  show  the  rapid  progress  and  the 
accomplishments  to  date  of  the  rural-electrification  program. 


Progress  of  Rural 

Slectrif ication 

Program 

Total 

Miles  to  be 

Consumers  to  be 

Allotments  -  Lines 

Constructed 

Served 

Generating  Plants, 

(Allotment 

(Allotment 

Consumer 

Estimate ) 

Estimate ) 

Installations 


June  30,  1936  .  $13,910,404  13,072  48,997 

June  30,  1937  .  58,936,217  54,407  193,529 

June  30,  1938  .  88,191,070  80,951  282,802 

June  30,  1939  .  227,340,899  209,818  724,999 

June  30,  1940  .  268,972,949  251,642  854,828 

June  30,  1941  .  369,027,621  356,053  1,171,867 


October  31,  1941  ,.  418,808,821  388,357  1,258,453 
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Funds 

Miles  3ner- 

ConsuBers 

Advanced 

gized 

Connected 

June  30,  1936  ... 

$823,262 

400 

693 

June  30,  1937  ... 

. .  11,864,836 

8,000 

19,611 

June  30,  1938  ... 

. .  60,040.810 

41,736 

104,528 

June  30 ,  1939  .  . . 

..  122,339,824 

115,230 

268,000 

June  30,  1940  ... 

..  221,287,287 

232,978 

549,604 

June  30 ,  1941  . . . 

..  296,395,142 

307,590 

780,482 

October  31,  1941 

..  322,967,831 

335,806 

865,398 

ITotvdthstanding  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  Federal  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  program  during  the  past  6  years,  there  is  no  diminution  in 
the  demands  of  farm  people  for  electric  service  and  for  Federal  loans 
to  make  such  service  possible.  The  widespread  demand  for  rural 
electric  service  is  reflected  by  both  the  increased  applications  for 
regular  projects  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  requests  from  self- 
help  projects  and  from  small  groups  of  unserved  farmers  who  cannot 
obtain  power  from  surrounding  private  utilities  and  find  themselves 
blocked  from  forming  individually  feasible  systems.  Although  the 
latter  type  of  requests  intensify  greatly  the  administrative  v/ork 
involved,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  quality  of  the  apulications 
from  unserved  areas  is  diminishing. 

Of  the  $100,000,000  loan  fund  available  for  fiscal  1942,  a  total  of 
$56,904,200  had  been  allotted  by  December  8,  1941.  This  leaves 
$43,095,800  to  ba  allotted.  For  this  balance,  applications  in 
Washington  or  known  to  be  in  preparation  in  the  field  totaled 
$111,704,200,  or  $68,608,400  in  excess  of  the  amount  available. 

Of  the  total  of  $111,704,200  in  applications,  $86,361,700  are  under 
consideration  of  the  examiners  in  Washington,  the  balance  — 
$25,342,500  —  are  in  process  of  preparation  by  farm  groups  in  their 
communities.  Priorities,  of  course,  account  largely  for  the  failure 
of  allotments  to  keep  pace  with  applications  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  situation  is  generally 
known  applications  exceed,  the  total  funds  available  by  over 
$12,000,000  more  than  was  the  case  at  this  time  last  year. 

Financial  statistics  indicate  that  HFA  borrowers  as  a  group  are 
making  their  interest  and  principal  payments  to  the  Government  ahead 
of  loan  contract  schedule.  The  following  Table  I  shows  as  of 
October  31,  1941  the  amount  of  interest  and  principal  due  and  the 
amounts  paid  on  these  obligations  by  borrowers  from  their  operating 
revenues . 
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TABLE  I 


INTEREST  ML  PRINCIPAL  PAYJiENTS  OP  REA  BORROWERS 
CLMUltATlYS  totals 

Bata  Reflect  Current  Contractural  Obligations  of  All  Borrowers ' 

Payments  Made  From  Revenues 


ACCOUNTS 

LOANS  FOR  LIIMIS  AND 
OSNSRATING  PLANTS 

LOANS 

AND 

FOR  WIRING 
PLIT.'IBING 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

Number  of 
Borrowers 

Amount 

Number  of 

Borrowers 

INTEREST 

Due  Oct,  31,  1941 

568  $6,930,586.30 

478 

$158,940.03 

$7,089,526.33 

Paid  by  Nov,  30  on  ,  564 

accounts  due  10/31/41 

6,881,824.61 

478 

154,382.04 

7,036,206.65 

PRINCIPAL 

Due  Oct,  31,.  1941 

379 

4,384,172.32 

478 

1,521,965.33 

5,906,137.65 

Paid  by  Nov.  30  on  j 
counts  due  10/31/ 

^c-  375 

41 

4,321,513.62 

478 

1,489,839.03 

5,811,352.65 

AMOUNTS  30  Days  or  More  Overdue 

Nov.  30,  1941 

Interest  . 

16 

48,761.69 

25 

4,557.99 

53,319.68 

Principal  . 

12 

62 , 658 . 70 

31 

32,126.30 

94,785.00 

Total  . 

17 

111,420.39 

33 

36 , 684.29 

148,104.68 

NOTES  PAID  IN  FULL  10/31/41 

Interest  . 

10 

47,542.64 

131 

4,838.09 

52,380.73 

Principal  . 

10 

310,698.43 

131 

106,136.63 

416,835.06 

Total  . 

10 

358,241.07 

131 

110.974.72 

459,215.79 

ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 
Oct,  31,  1941 

309 

3,653,007.57 

— 

— 

3,653,007.57 

This  table  reveals  that  v;hile  the  great  majoritjr  of  P-EA  borrov/ers  are  making 
their  interest  and  principal  payments  on  time  and  in  accordance  v;ith  contractual 
provisions,  some  are  making  pajonents  in  advance,  and  a  fevj  are  overdue.  Every 
lending  agency  experiences  similar  situations  at  one  time  or  another.  In  many 
instances  the  overdue  payments  reflect  an  adverse  crop  situation  such  as  drought 
or  other  adverse  conditions  which  have  orevented  borrowers  from  completing  or 
bringing  into  full  operation  their  lines  in  accord  with  predetermined  schedules; 
in  some  cases,  they  reflect  delayed  construction  resulting  from  spite-line 
activities  of  private  companies  and  injunctions;  and  in  others  consumption  of 
power  or  density  has  increased,  at  a  slower  rate  than  anticipated 
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At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  the  distribution  systems  of 
EEA  borrowers,  operation  trends  are  one  of  the  best  indicators  of 
progress  toward  financial  stability.  If  gross  revenues  continue  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  operating  expenses,  if  consumers  continue 
to  be  added  to  the  lines,  thereby  improving  density,  and  if  con¬ 
sumption  of  power  continues  to  increase,  then  there  is  no  question 
concerning  the  successful  operation  of  these  systems.  The  figures 
in  table  II  based  on  the  operating  reports  of  707  borrowers  for 
the  month  of  March  1941  show  some  of  the  more  significant  trends. 

These  were  obtained  by  arranging  the  reported  figures  in  age  groups 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  months  that  each  borrower’s  sys¬ 
tem  —  or  a  substantial  part  of  it  —  had  been  in  operation  from 
date  of  initial  energization* 

TABhS  II 

OPEEATIilG  STATISTICS  OP  EEA-PINAilCED  SYSTEMS  BY  AGE  GROUPS  -  MARCH  1941 


Age 

(Months) 

Systems 

Included 

Consumers  • 
Per  Mile  I 

KWH  Per 
Consumer 

:  Percent 
:  Minimum 
'  Bills 

:  Revenue 
'  Per  Mile 

1-6 

41 

1,65 

39.0 

70 

$  6.38 

7-18 

210 

1.94 

48.2 

55 

7.53 

19-30 

168 

2.33 

46.9 

52 

7.89 

31-42 

219 

2,34 

55.3 

45 

9,09 

43-over 

69 

2,79 

60.0 

38 

10,71 

As  the  systems  grow  older  marked  improvements  are  shown  in  all  im¬ 
portant  operating  relationships.  These  trends  are  gratifying  be¬ 
cause  they  indicate  that  progress  is  being  made  toward  successful 
operation.  They  indicate  that  borrowers’  systems  are  building  up 
more  rapidly  than  had  previously  been  thought  probable.  Judged  by 
criteria  such  as  these,  REA  borrowers  show  a  promising  future.  It 
is  recognized,  of  course,  that  these  results  have  not  come  auto¬ 
matically  but  have  been  achieved  by  the  collective  efforts  of  all 
divisions  of  EEA  cooperating  with  the  managements  of  borrowers' 
systems. 

Circumstances  affecting  work  load.  When  the  rural  electrification  pro¬ 
gram  was  inaugurated  in  1935  it  was  assumed  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  funds  would  be  lent  to  existing  private  companies  and  that  a  minor 
part  would  be  lent  to  cooperative  and  other  nonprofit  associations. 

The  development  of  the  program,  however,  has  been  radically  different 
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from  this  initial  assvmption.  Instead  of  private  companies  con¬ 
stituting  the  major  group  of  "borrowers ,  approximately  93  percent 
of  the  loans  have  been  made  to  cooperative  and  other  non-profit 
borrowing  organizations,  set  up  by  farmers  in  communities  under 
their  respective  State  laws.  It  should  be  noted  that  circum¬ 
stances  guided  the  lending  of  public  funds  to  the  non-profit  type 
of  enterprise  so  strongly  emphasized  and  favored  in  the  act. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Congress  to  make  electric  power 
available  to  as  many  farmers  as  possible  at  lowest  rates  through 
self-liquidating  loans,  means  of  course  that  Rural  Slectrif ication 
Administration  must  perform  those  activities  necessary  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  Government  loans  and  assure  the  farmers  of  dependable , 
adequate  electric  service.  The  trend,  in  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  as  the  principal  type  of  borrower  has  exerted  and  still 
is  exerting  a  dominant  influence  on  the  responsibilities  and 
activities  of  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  This  is 
apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cooperatives  are  newly 
formed,  nonprofit  associations  of  farmeis  who  generally  have  had 
no  experience  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  large-scale  in¬ 
dustrial  business  enterprises,  and  who  have  had  no  experience 
particularly  with  the  technology  and  business  of  electric  utilities. 
As  a  consequence,  it  is  essential  that  Rural  Electrification  Admin¬ 
istration  give  expert  aid  to  the  cooperatives  in  order  that  they 
may  constitute  sound  borrov/ing  organizations,  established  properly 
in  accordance  with  all  applicable  laws,  and  that  their  electric 
systems  be  designed  and  constructed  to  conform  to  all  engineering 
and  legal  requirements  in  order  to  assure  a  sound  base  for  low  cost 
and  efficient  service  to  the  farmers.  After  the  lines  are  built 
and?  energized,  R\xral  Electrification  Administration  must  maintain 
a  close  working  relationship  with  these  borrowers  to  guide  them  in 
establishing  an  efficient  management,  including  adequate  maintenance 
and  economical  operation,  in  order  that  farmers  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  dependable  electric  service  and  the  Government  loans 
will  be  properly  protected. 

tfork  of  the  organization.  The  work  of  the  organization  consists 

therefore  of  lending  activities,  helping  borrowers  to  obtain  proper 
electric  systems,  and  protecting  the  Government  loans  through 
management  and  load-building  assistance  and  through  audits  and 
other  checks  —  all  of  which  is  essential  to  making  electric  power 
available  to  farmers  on  as  economical  a  basis  as  possible  with  due 
consideration  for  the  security  of  the  Government  loans. 


i 
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SUPPL^iraUTAL  FUl^S 
(Complete  Bureau  Statement) 
Direct  Allotments 


Allotments 

1941 

i^stimated 

Allotments , 

1942 

Estimated 

Allotments , 

1945 

Working  fund.  Apiculture,  EEA, 

(Emergency  Management , 

Coordination  betv/een  American 

Republics,  War)  Bor  the 

training  of  citizen  engineers 
of  other  American  Republics 
in  United  States  methods  of 
rnra!  “ntri  f  i  m  ti  on  . 

a/  S16,080 

Total  supplemental  funds  . . . 

16,080 

-  - 

-  - 

a/  Of  which  SIS, 594  is  estimated  to  he  obligated  in  1942 
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BELTSVILLE  RESEARCH  CENTER 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $1,245  supplemental 


for  v.d thin- grade  promotions . . .  $87,865 

Second  Supplemental  National  Defense 

Appropriation  Act,  1942  (for  guard  service 

and  construction  of  fire  protection  system.)  10.000 

Total  available,  1942  . . .  97,865 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  105. 855 

Change  from  1942: 

Net  increase  in  working  fimds . .  4  3,450 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions .  4  4. 540 

Net  increase  . .  4  7.990 


PROJECT  STATEliENT 


Project 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase 

Beltsville  Research  Center . . 

$86,305 

$96,  620 

$100,070 

4  $3ill^! 

Net  cost  of  vd-thin-grade  promotions  ., 

Unobligated  balance . 

315 

1, 245 

5,785 

4  4, 540 

Total  . 

86,  620 

97,865 

105, 855 

4  7,990 

(l)  The  increase  of  $3,450  in  working  funds  consists  of: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $1.750.  due  to  the  elimination  of  a  nonrecurring  item 

provided  in  1942  for  the  construction  of  a  fire  protection  system. 

(b)  An  increase  of  35,200  in  funds  available  for  rop.d  maintenance. 

Objective :  To  provide  road  materials  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 

resurfacing  of  vital  main  highvrays  and  arterial  roads  at  the  Beltsville  Re¬ 
search  Center, 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  There  are  67.4  miles  of  roads  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Center,  including  31.4  miles  with  bituminous  surfacing.  The 
normad  daily  traffic  load  of  approximately  1,500  commercial  and  passenger¬ 
carrying  vehicles  has  been  increased  in  recent  months  by  intermittent  use 
of  the  center  roads  by  the  U.  S,  Army  during  maneuvers  a.nd  when  working  out 
military''  operations  mth  heavy  mechanized  units  under  actual  field  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  roads  most  important  to  center  operations  is  also  the 
connecting  link  betv/een  the  Baltimore  Boulevard  and  the  Laurel-Boi'.rie  road, 
and  carries  considerable  public  traffic  in  addition  to  goverrmnental  traffic. 
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The  responsi’bility  of  maintaining  the  Genter  roads  in  serviceable  condition 
has  become  an  increasing  problem  requiring  constant  attention,  \iithout  pro¬ 
per  maintenance,  the  investm.ent  in  roads  will  become  depleted  rapidly  and 
necessitate  the  expenditure  of  larger  sums  for  reconditioning  in  later  years. 

General  nlan;  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  type  of  bitumnous  road¬ 
way  no^^r  bearing  of  the  total  traffic  at  the  center  requires  re-surfacing 
once  every  three  yea.rs.  The  annual  cost  for  materials  necessary  to  do  this 
re-surfacing  vrould  be  approximately  §12,230.  The  increase  of  §5,200  re¬ 
quested,  plus  §4,800  being  used  this  fiscal  year,  would  provide  §10,000  for 
road  surfacing  material  in  the  fiscal  year  1943,  No  labor  costs  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  estimates,  since  labor  is  furnished  by  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  cajnps  located  at  the  Center.  Also,  these  figures  do  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  gravel  or  other  material  which  may  be  needed  for  maintenance  of  the 
more  than  50^o  of  the  Center  roads  that  have  not  had  bituminous  surfacing. 

WOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  The  orderly  development  of  the  Beltsville  Research  Center  and  the 
maintenance  of  operating  services  and  related  management  functions. 

The  -problem  and  its  significance;  This  appropriation  provides,  not  for  re¬ 
search  v;ork,  but  for  over-all  operating  services  and  related  managem.ent 
necessary''  to  th  efficient  conduct  of  the  research  work  performed  at  the  Center 
by  15  units  of  10  Bureaus  of  this  Department  and  several  other  Pederal  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  operation  of  a  sewage  disposal  system;  procurement  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  fire  protection  equipment;  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads; 
operation  of  mail  and  messenger  services;  construction  and  maintenance  of 
v/ater,  gas,  and  electric  distribution  lines;  provision  for  emergency  first 
aid  service;  centralized  purchasing  of  fuel,  feed,  and  other  supplies;  fur¬ 
nishing  of  central  telephone  and  guand  services;  and  maintenance  of  admin¬ 
istrative  services  in  connection  therewith. 

Direct  services  furnished  to  the  Bureaus,  such  as  heat,  electricity,  gas, 
and  vrater,  the  repair  and  maintena;'..ce  of  stri-ictures  and  equipment  and  the 
conduct  of  general  farm  v'ork,  as  requested  by  the  Bureaus,  are  performed  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

i  Examules  of  'progress  and  current  nroblems;  Improvement  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  efficiency  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  bureaus  by 
the  Division  of  Management  and  Operations  at  the  Beltsville  Research  Center, 
The  completion  of  three  large  laboratory  buildings,  a  film  storage  vault 
and  service  building,  comprising  141,744  square  feet  of  laboratory  and  office 
space  and  their  occupation  by  twelve  units  of  six  bureaus  of  the  Department, 
has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  new  programs  and  procedure  designed  to 
effectuate  more  efficient  practices  during  current  and  subsequent  years. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  an  adequate  highv^ay  system  presents  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  confronting  the  Center  organization.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  view  of  the  national  emergency  which  has  brought  about  the 
construction  of  an  Army  airport  at  the  Center,  the  movement  by  the  Army  of 
large  bodies  of  troops  and  heavy  mechanized  equipment  over  Center  roads, 
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and  the  transfer  to  the  Center  of  additional  research  activities.  This 
increased  Governmental  traffic,  together  with  the  increased  use  of  the 
main  highvrays  by  the  general  public,  will  require  more  maintenance  than 
has  been  necessary  in  the  past. 

The  construction  of  a  new  warehouse  has  greatly  improved  the  storage 
facilities  at  the  Center  amd  has  resulted  in  a  more  efficient  and  econom¬ 
ical  service  in  handling  materials  and  supplies.  Turing  the  current  year 
there  is  being  established  a  system  of  fire  protection  designed  to  protect 
Government  property  throughout  the  Center.  Additional  guard  service  has 
been  provided,  in  order  to  prevent  theft  and  sabotage  of  defense  vurk  being 
performed  by  various  units  at  the  Center.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  all 
possible  protection  because  of  the  fact  that  the  area,  lacking  proper 
fencing,  would  be  subject  to  dajnage  by  saboteurs. 


.•■i;'.  /r',;  J.;  . 
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SUPPLEMaim  OTDS 
(Complete  lureau  statement) 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


PgTjlic  Works  Administr3.tion,  Act  of  193^ 
(Allotment  to  Agriculture);  For  con- 
struction  <?.nd  improvements  at  Eeltsvillc 

Research  Center  . 

Public  Works  Adninistro.tion  (Allotment  to 
Agriculture) ;  For  construction  of  film 

storage  vault  . . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Boltsvillo 
Reseg^rch  Center;  Public  buildings,  parks, 

utilities,  flood  control,  etc  . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Federal 

Construction  Projects  (Transfer  from 

WPA) :  For  Federal  construction 

projects  at  the  Beltsville  Research 
Center  . . . 


1/ 

3/ 

5/ 


l/$57.973 


Estimated 
oJlotnent  s, 
1942 


Esting.tcd 
allotment  s 

1943 


2/ 

V 

i/ 


f 


Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Federal 

Construction  Projects  (transfer  from 

WPA);  For  FederaR  construction  projects 

at  the  Beltsville  Research  Center . . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Administrg- 

tive  Expenses  (Transfer  from  IfRATl  For 

administrative  expenses  in  connection 

with  WPA  projects  . 

Emergency  Fund  for  the  President,  liaticnal 

Defense  (Department  of  Agrimlturc)~ 

(Beltsville  Research  Center);  For 

repairs  and  alterations  of  Government 
building  and  transporta,tion  costs 
incident  to  moving  Bureau  of  Animg.1 
Industry  units  to  Beltsville  . 


S/19,537 

^5.172 


$14,893 


Total,  Suppl erne nt al  fund s 


82,682  : 


14,893 


ij  $4is,glg  of  prior  year  allotments  estimated  to  be  obligated  in  194l, 
13,173  ‘orior  year  allotments  estifflared  to  be  obligatea  in  1942, 

V  $4,26g  of  prior  year  allotments  estimated  to  be  obliga-tcd  in  I9 

4/  $43  of  prior  year  allotments  estima.ted  to  bo  obligated  in  19  '2, 

B”/  $97,lg2  of  1939  allotment  estimated  to  be  obligated  in  194l, 

1/  $2,596  of  1939  allotrient  estimated  to  be  obligated  in  1942. 

7/  Of  which  $1,492  is  estimated  for  obligation  in  1942, 

^  Of  which  $2,296  is  estimated  for  obligation  in  1942. 

9/  Of  which  $445  is  estimated  for  obligation  in  1942. 


I 
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II^T5RCHAI'TGE  OF  APFRQPHIATIOrS 

This  paragraph  contains  antliorit:/  to  permit  transfers,  ’■'ithin  the  limita¬ 
tions  indicated  by  the  language  thereof,  between  the  appropriations  within 
any  bureau,  division,  or  office.  It  has  been  carried  in  the  bill  for  over 
30  years  and  constitutes  an  absolutely  essential  administrative  management 
device,  especially  when  emergencies  arise  during  periods  when  Congress  is 
not  in  session.  Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  limitation  for  such  inter¬ 
change  was  fixed  at  10  percent.  In  that  fiscal  year,  this  limitation  was 
reduced  to  5  percent. 

/■ 

The  trajisfers  were  made  under  this  authority  in  the  fiscal  year  1341. 
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7Clu{  FOR  OTH3R  DEP.ARE/IERTS 


Under  this  item  and  section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932 
(13  U. S. C.  686),  the  Department  of  Agriculture  renders  services,  such 
as  inspections,  analyses,  and  tests  of  food  and  other  products,  to 
other  Government  agencies  upon  request,  with  transfer  of  appropria¬ 
tions  or  reimhursement  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  such  amounts 
as  may  he  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  work.  Services  of  the 
character  indicated  are  rendered  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Vet¬ 
erans'  Administration,  and  other  Government  agencies.  In  this  v;ay  the 
most  advantageous  use  is  made,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  as  a 
whole,  of  the  various  services  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
in  position  to  render. 
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fas  SEFGEH- C AiffiYI FG  VSH I OLE  S 


'This  paragraph  covers  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of 
passenger-carrying  vehicles.  Specific  limitations  on  the  nimher  of 
motor  vehicles  to  he  purchased  a.ppear  in  the  text  pertaining  to  the 
several  bureaus  concerned,  and  are  explained  in  connection  ’^rith  each 
separate  organization.  (An  explanation  of  the  proposed  change  in 
the  language  of  each  bureau  limitation  appears  on  page  19  of  Volume  I 
of  these  explanatory  notes.)  The  funds  are  also  provided  under  the 
various  subject-matter  appropriations  involved.  Ho  funds  are  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  paragraph. 
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FLOOD  CONTROL 

(Carried  in  war  Dept.  Civil  Appropriation  Act, 
for  transfer  to  Department  of  Agriculture) 

1  Funds  covering  Preliminary  ^Examinations  and  Surveys,  and  the  prosecution  of 
(works  of  improvement  and  measures  for  run-off  and  waterflow  retardation  and  soil- 
j erosion  prevention  on  watersheds  of  streams  for  which  works  of  improvement  for 
the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the  control  of  destructive  flood  waters  are 
i authorized  by  law,  are  being  supplied  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  trans- 
:fer  of  funds  provided  under  the  War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act,  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

Allotment,  1942 . .$998,342 

Budget  Estimate ,  1943,  . .  500,000 

Decrease,  .  498,342 


PPOJFCT  STATFf/ISiJT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Preliminary  examinations  and 

surveys 

1940  funds  available 

in  1941  . 

1941  funds  available 

in  ]  942  .  .  - 

■f$2,700,681 

-  2,140,757 

V  1,440,076 

v$2,016,038 

-  1,440,076 

v  422,380 

4-$922,380 

1942  funds  available 

in  1943  . 

-  422,380 

Total  Project  1  . 

2,000,000 

998,342 

500,000 

-$498,342 

(1) 

2.  Works  of  improvement 

1940  funds  available 

in  1941  . 

1941  funds  available 

in  1942  . 

1942  funds  available 

in  1943  . 

1943  funds  available 

in  1944  . 

133,442 

-  3,971,000 

■f  3,837,558 

^  1,151,956 

-  3,837,558 

4-  2,685,602 

4-1,218,861 

-2,685,602 

4-1 ,466 ,741 

Total  project  2  . 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Projects  1  and  2  . 

2,000,000 

998,342 

500,000 

-  498,342 

(1) 

INCEFASSS  OR  D3CE3ASSS 


j  The  decrease  of  $498,342  in  this  item  for  1943  consists  of: 

I  (l)  A  net  decrease  of  $498,342  for  "Preliminary  examinations  and  surveys",  because 
i  of  the  completion  of  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys,  and  reduction  in  the 
1  volume  of  work  to  be  carried  out. 


•  ( 


) 


i 
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V^OEK  IM)EE  THIS  APPROPEIATION 

The  Omnibus  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936  and  1938,  as  amended,  charge  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  War  jointly  with  responsibility  for 
developing  and  carrying  out  a  national  flood  control  program.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  directly  responsible  for  making  preliminary 
examinations  and  detailed  surveys  of  the  watersheds  of  approximately  578 
streams,  with  a  total  estimated  area  of  2,521,300  square  miles,  and  for 
carrying  out  "measures  for  run-off  and  waterflow  retardation  and  soil 
erosion  prevention  on  v/atersheds"  in  correlation  with  the  War  Department 
program . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  its  flood  control  program 
utilises  the  facilities  of  appropriate  bureaus,  particularly  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  performing  the  necessary  work,  which  is  carried  out  largely 
in  the  field.  The  funds  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  improvement  works  are  used  for  work  in  coordination  with  the  War 
Department  program  on  watersheds  where  flood  control  projects  are  a.uthorized 
by  law.  In  all  this  work,  close  cooperation  is  maintained  between  the 
field  staff  of  the  Department  and  the  regional  officials  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army.  In  Washington,  the  work  of  the  cooperating 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  coordinated  within  that  Depart¬ 
ment  and  correlated  through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  wdth  the  program 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

The  flood  control  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  reviewed 
by  the  War  Department  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  in  conjunction 
with  the  related  program  of  the  Army  Engineers.  It  is  also  reviewed  by 
the  House  Flood  Control  Committee,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 


I 
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FCE3IGK  S.FHVICE  PAY  ALJUSYHSl'iT, 
APPPECiATiON  OE  FOHEIGE  CUEPEECIES 


i'Jo  ooligations  ^ere  incurred  in  1941  '07  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
out  of  special  appropriations  made  to  the  State  Ifepartment, *  for  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  26,  1934,  authoriz¬ 
ing  annual  appropriations  to  meet  losses  sustained  "by  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  due  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  foreign  currencies  in  relation  to  the  imerican  dollar. 


i 


1 
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I.IlSCELlAixWJS  COETHIHJTSD  FUIn'DS,  IEPMTMSET  OE  AapJCULTUPE 


This  account  covers  miscellaneous  contriouted  funds  received  oy  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  States,  local  organizations,  individuals 
etc.,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  end  made  availahl 
for  carr?/ing  out  various  cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  obligated 
thereunder  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  and  estimated  for  1942  and  1943 
are: 


1941  .  $55,526 

1942  (estimated)  .  66,500 

1943  (estimated)  .  99,300 
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luISCELLiUSOUS  T2.UST  AGCCUETS,  DSPAHEIEIIP  OF  AGSiaiLTUBE 


These  accounts  have  been  established  in  order  to  refund  moneys  re¬ 
ceived  from  individuals,  etc.  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Department  of  Agricult'ore  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
actually  earned  or  due. 

There  are  listed  below  the  several  trust  accounts  involved  and  the 
amounts  appropriated  and  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  1941: 


Unearned  fees  and  other  charges,  Section  8a(4), 

Comnoditj^  Exchange  Act  .  $200 

F.eturn  of  Excess  Deposits  for  Heproductions  of 

Photographs,  Mosaics  and  Maps  . 2,495 

Unclaimed  Moneys  of  Individuals  Whose  Wliereabouts 

are  Known .  3,294 


Total 


5,989 


'll 


f 
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FA?J:  CRSDI2  AD:;ilTIS2Pi\^I01I 

(o)  SAL;JiISS  AIT3  FXPSiTSSS,  FAE-i  CFFDI^  ADi;ilIIS:’P2EI02T 


Source  of  funds 


1.  Apurouriation  . 

transferred  to- 

(n)  Treasury 

Department  . . 

(t)  Salaries  and  exoenses,  Bureau 
Agricultural  Economics,  Denart- 

■aent  of  Agriculture  . 

(c)  Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
Solicitor,  Department  of 
Agriculture  . . . 

2.  DoAance  . 


I  ;  ■  Increase 

iAiToro-^riation  •  Estimate,  ;  or 
;  Act  1942  i  1943  I  decrease 


$3,887,900  ;  $3,138,331  j  -$719,569 

•  !  1 

‘  I  . 

'  I  1 

.J  -6,500  :  -  -  :  -3,500 

ofi  ;  ; 


-77,900 


a/-19S,430 


3,607,070 


-81,707 


a/-lS5,2l5 


2,901,409 


+  3, o07 


-11,215 


-705,661(1) 


3.  Rearoromriation  (from  cron  loan  funds) 

Transferred  to-  ; 

(a)  Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of; 

Solicitor,  Denartment  of  J 

Agriculture  . : 

t 

I 

4.  3ala.nce  . ; 


5.  xlmounts  chargeatle  against  cornora- 
tions  or  funds  serviced  or  administered 
tv  the  Farm  Credit  jldministro.tion 

Transferred  to-  ' 

(a)  Salaries  and  exoenses.  Office  of 
Solicitor,  Department  of  ; 

Agr  i  cul  t'nr  e  . • 


6.  Balance 


7.  Ret  a.vaila-tle  to  Farm  Credit  Ac'min- 
istration  (items  2,  4,  and  3)  . 


3,660,000 


i/-104,157 


3,555,843 


1 , 559 , 341 


a/-51,420 


1,507,921 


8,570,034 


3,699,303 


a,/-  96,227 


3,503,073 


2,439,288 


a/ -72, 925 


2,365,352 


8,870,847 


+  39,303 


-  7,^30 


+47,233(2) 


+839,947 


+11,506 


+858,441(3) 


+200,013 


a/  Rote: 


’'ota.l  tranisfer  to  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Solicitor": 
1942,  $332,007;  1943,  $354,338. 


i::TproT3riated  fiinds; 
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I^TCESASES  AIJD  DECREASES 


(l)  Dhe  decrea.se  of  S705,661  in  appropriated  funds  available  to 
the  Earm  Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  ’^ear  1943  is  a 
net  figure  accounted  for  a.s  follovrs: 

Decreases; 

(a)  Heretofore  the  cost  of  malring  examinations  of  Eederal 

and  joint  stock  land  hanks  and  Eederal  intermediate  credit 
hanlcs  has  been  appropria,ted  from  the  Ereasurp  and  \rhen 
the  actual  cost  of  such  examinations  has  been  determined, 
it  has  been  the  -nractice  to  assess  and  collect  said  cost 
from  the  banlcs  concerned  and  to  deposit  the  collections  in 
the  Ireasur.^'"  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  It  is  uronosed  to 
assess  the  respective  banics  in  a.dvance  for  the  probable 
costs  of  their  examination  in  1943.  ^his  ^ill  -oernit  of  a 
reduction  in  the  a.p-orouriation  for  194-3  of . i .  $384,315 

(b)  Heretofore  the  expenses  of  the  t/ashington  office  of 

the  Earm  Credit  Administration  incident  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Eederal  intermediate  credit  banlcs  has  been 
maid  from  appromriated  funds.  It  is  -proposed  to  assess 
the  intermediate  credit  banlcs  for  the  cost  of  their  super¬ 
vision  in  1943.  Ellis  will  permit  of  a.  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  for  1943  of  .  189,715 

(c)  Heretofore  the  expenses  of  the  Ifeshington  office  of 
the  Earm  Credit  Administration  incident  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  production  credit  corporations  has  been 
paad  from  appropriated  funds.  It  is  proposed  to  assess 
the  production  credit  corporations  for  tlie  cost  of  this 
supervision  in  1943.  This  v/ill  permit  of  a  reduction  in 


the  a'aprojiriation  for  1943  of . .  230,595 

( d)  Sub-total  .  804, 525 

( e)  Deduct  amount  to  be  collected  from  the  Eederal  inter- 
media.te  credit  banks  and  -production  credit  corporations 
for  transfer  to  "Salaries  and  exipe.nses.  Office  of 

Solicitor."  . . .  -i2 ,933 

(f)  lota.l  decreases  .  791 , 592 

Increases; 


(g)  The  Eederal  Credit  Union  svstem  continues  to  grow  and  the 
number  of  charters  granted  is  averaging  about  S5  ner  month. 

Ehe  average  number  of  credit  unions  to  be  supervised  in  1942 
is  estimated  a.t  4550  as  corn-pared  to  an  estimated  5200  requir¬ 
ing  suoervision  in  1943.  Increase  requested  .  40,367 


r 
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(h)  Requirement  for  aupro'oriated  funds  for  v/ithin- 

grade  promotions  .  ,  .  . . 036,974 

( i)  Ilet  requirement  for  additional  appropriated  funds  af¬ 

ter  adjustment  in  various  activities  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration  .  8 , 590 

(j)  Total  increases  .  85,931 

(k)  Het  decrease  (item  (f)  minus  item  (j)) .  705, 661 


Reaupro-priated  funds 


(2)  '^he  increase  of  047,233  in  reapuromriated  funds  available  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  estimated  that  travel  incident  to  mailing  and 
collecting  of  emergence  cron  and  feed,  loans,  "irincipally 


collection  vrork,  v;ill  require  additional  fund.s  of  .  23,593 

(b)  Requirement  for  reanpropriated  funds  for  ndthin-grade 

oromotions  .  S3. 640 

(c)  Total  increases  . . .  47 . 253 


Amounts  chargeable  against  corporations  or  special  fund-s; 

(3)  The  increase  of  3858,441  in  amounts  chargeable  against  corporations 
or  special  funds,  available  to  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  accounted 
for  as  follov/s; 

Increases: 

Tal  1^  be  collected  from  Federal  aud  joint  stock  land  banks 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  and  prod.uction  credit 


corporations  (see  explanation  under  items  (l)  a,  b,  c, 

Aopropriated- Funds)  (Same  total  as  (l)  f)  .  791,592 

(b)  Fet  requirement  for  aciditional  funds  from  other  coro- 
orations  and.  s''-.ecial  fund.s  for  services  to  be  rendered 

bv  Farm  Credit  Administration  .  57,229 

(c)  An  increase  in  the  omount  of  fees  collected  under 

the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  of  June  25,  1934  .  ^ .  S20 

( d)  Total  increases  .  3 58 . 441 


In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  tabulation  of  increases  and.  decreases 
by  sources  of  funds,  the  Fprm  Credit  Administration  .makes  its  facilities 
available  to  and  renders  services  for  various  agencies  pursuant  to 
authority  of  lau  and  is  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  su.ch  facilities  and^ 
services  by  the  institutions  or  agencies  for  v/hich  the  services  are 


jj 
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performed  or  collects  fees  therefor  pursuant  to  statutor:^  authority. 

-he  budget  estimate,  therefore,  reflects  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
funds  v/hich  v;ill  be  available  to  the  Administration  from  sources 
other  than  by  apurouriation  from  the  federal  Treasury.  There  is  set 
forth  belovr  a  statement  sho’-dny  b""’  sources  of  funds  the  total  amounts 
contained  in  the  Budget  proposed  for  the  fiscal  '"ear  1943. 

Sources  of  funds,  1943; 

1.  To  be  ai^nropriated  from  the  general  funds  of  the  '^reasury  ....  33,168,331 


2.  To  be  rearoproioriated,  from  funds  previously  approuriated 
for  the  making  and  collecting  of  cron  loans  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  January  29,  1937,  for  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  mailing  and  tbe  collecting  of  crop, 

feed  and  drought  loans  in  1943  .  3,399,303 

3.  To  be  obtained  from  the  federal  farm  hortgage  Corporation 
for  services  and  facilities  made  available  by  the  farm 

Credit  Administration  .  982,088 

4.  To  be  obtained  from  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooneratives 
for  services  and  facilities  made  available  by  the  -^arm. 

Credit  Administration . 165,137 


5.  To  be  obtained  from  the  P.econs  tract  ion  finance  Coroo- 
ration  for  supervision  of  regional  agricultural  credit 
coroorations.  Tb.ese  corporations  were  chartered  by  the 
Biecons  truction  finance  Coroora.tion  and  i/r  ere  transferred 
to  the  farm  Credit  xldministration  by  Bxecutive  Order  on 
hav  27,  1933,  Under  existing  lavr  the  ^Reconstruction 
finance  Corooration  is  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 


supervision  .  90,713 

6.  To  be  obtained  from  assessments  for  the  cost  of  super¬ 
vision  of  federal  intermediate  credit  banks  .  189,715 


7.  To  be  obtained  from  assessments  for  the  cost  of  super¬ 
vision  of  production  credit  cor'-^orations  . 

8.  To  be  obta.ined  from  assessments  for  examinations  of  banks 

for  cooperatives,  production  credit  corpora.tions,  and 
production  credit  associations  . 

9.  To  be  obtained  from  assessments  for  examinations  of 

federal  and  joint  stock  land  banks  and  federal  inter¬ 
mediate  credit  banks . 

10.  To  be  obtained  from  fees  collected  under  the  federal 

Credit  Union  Act  of  June  25,  1934.  This  Act  provides  for 
an  application  fee  of  35,  a  charter  fee  of  020,  an  annual 
supervision  fee  of  not  to  exceed  310,  and  fees  for  exojn- 
inations  made  by  the  farm  Credit  Administration  . 


230,595 


238,030 


384,215 


To  tal 


158.795 

9.306.922 


1 


I 

}' 
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Transfers  to: 


"Salaries  and  expenses,  3nree.u  of  Agricultural 


Economics"  .  -$  81,707 

"Salaries  and  e:ja)enses.  Office  of  the 

Solicitor"  .  354,558 

Uet  available  to  J'arm  Credit  Adninistration .  8,870,547 


The  transfer  to  "Salaries  and  exjoenses.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture"  is  to  come  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  from 
the  “ireasurp.  Of  the  $354,338  to  he  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  Agriculture",  $185,215  is  to  come 
out  of  the  amount  appropriated  f  rom  the  'Treasurp,  $96,227  is  to  come  from 
amounts  reappropriated  from  crop  loan  funds,  and  $72,925  is  to  come  from 
various  corporations  and  agencies  for  vrhich  services  are  being  rendered 
bp  the  Darm  Credit  Administration. 

CHAITGD  ID  LAiTCljACI 


The  estimates  include  proposed  clmnges  in  the  language  of  this  item,  as  follows 

1.  Add  the  words  "including  printing  and  binding;"  after  the  opening  general 
purpose  clause. 


This  change  in  language  ipuld  move  for’-rard  the  printing  and  binding  item 
alreadj'’  contained  in  the  present  language.  Tliis  is  to  improve  ej’r'^ngement  and 
reduce  the  number  of  words  used  vrithout  expanding  or  limiting  the  pur'ioses 
and  autliorit'^  covered  br  the  present  language. 

2,  Dglete  the  words  "contingent  and  miscellaneous  ex^^ienses,  including." 

This  deletion  is  suggested  for  t’-e  reasons  set  forth  in  explanation  of  item 
(l)  on  the  basis  that  the  appropriation  will  be  available  for  contingent  and 
miscellaneous  exoenses  vrithout  the  use  of  these  ■'•/ords. 

3.  Delete  the  words  "and  exoert  services  for  the  preparation  of  amortization 
tables. " 


This  deletion  is  suggested  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  exolanation  of  item 
(l)  on  the  basis  that  the  item  carried  elsewhere  authorizing  the  employment 
of  special  services  is  sufficient  authorization,  thus  maxing  unziecessar'"  the 
use  of  the  words  proposed  for  deletion. 

4.  Delete  the  words  "and  other  miscellaneous  exiienses." 

This  deletion  is  suggested  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  explanation  of  item 
(l)  on  the  basis  that  the  general  language  of  the  appropriation  is  sa.ff icient 
to  authorize  its  use  for  miscellaneous  exoenses  without  the  use  of  the  words 
proposed  for  deletion. 


I 

i 
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5.  Add  the  words  "except  that  the  ainounts  coll.ected  from  the  federal  land 
banks,  joint  stock  land  banirs,  and  Federal  intermediate  credit  banirs  mursiiant 
to  the  Act  of  Jul;'.’’  17,  1916,  as  amended  (12  U.S.G,  357)  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Freasurp  and  credited  to  a  snecial  fund,  and  the  Administration  shall 
estimate  the  cost  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  supervising  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  and  the  i^roduction  c  redit  corporations  for  the  fiscal 
’'ea-r  1943  and.  shall  apportion  the  amount  so  determined  among  such  banks  and. 
corporations  on  such  equitable  basis  as  said.  Administration  shall  determine, 
and  shall  e.ssess  and  collect  such  amounts  in  advance  from  such  bardcs  and. 
corporations  and  the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  covered  into  the  ^reasurp 
and  credited  to  said  special  fund,  which  fund  is  lierebg  made  8.vailable  to  said 
Administra.tion  for  ejqoenditure  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  appropriation 
Provided  further,  that  as  soon  as  practicable  after  June  30,  194-3,  sand 
Administration  shall  determine,  on  a  fair  and  r easona.ble  basis,  (l)  the  cost 
of  the  examiination  services  rendered  during  the  fiscal  ^^ear  1943  to  each  Fed¬ 
eral  land,  bank,  joint  stock  land,  bank  and.  Federal  intermediate  credit  banl: 
and  (2)  the  amount  vhich  fairl’^  and.  equitably  should  be  allocated,  to  each 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  and.  each  prod.uction  cred.it  corporation  as  the 
cost  during  the  fiscal  yeo.r  1943  of  supervisory  services,  and  if  t.he  sum.  of 
these  two  items  in  any  case  is  greater  than  th.e  total  amount  collected  from 
the  bank  or  the  corporation  concerned,  the  difference  shall  be  collected,  from, 
such  banlc  or  corporation  or,  if  less,  shall  be  refund.ed  from  said  special  frud 
to  the  banlc  or  the  corporation  entitled  thereto." 

Fhe  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended  (l2  U.  S.C.  S57)  provides  t-iat  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  aala.ries  of  eim')lo'’ees  of  t.he  Farm  Credit  Administration  enga''ed  in 
the  examination  of  Federal  land  ban].:s,  joint  stock  land  banlcs,  and.  Fed.eral 
intermediate  credit  banlcs  shall  be  paid  by  such  banics  pursua.nt  to  assessmients 
therefor  made  by  the  xldministration.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  th.e  Admin¬ 
istration  in  giving  effect  to  this  lorovision  of  the  act  to  obtain  annua.l  ap¬ 
propriations  from  the  I'reasury  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  thereof,  and  when 
the  actual  cost  of  such  examinations  has  been  determined,  to  a.ssess  and 
collect  said  cost  and  to  deposit  the  collections  in  the  Freasury  a.s  tdscellan- 
eous  Receipts.  It  is  proposed  in  the  fiscal  :*ear  1943  to  assess  these  costs 
agadnst  the  ins titiit ions  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  the  estima.ted  expenses  to 
be  incurred,  to  use  these  collections  directl"*  for  examination  emoenses,  and 
to  adjust  the  preliminary  assessments  to  actual  cost  a.t  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  3y  so  doing  it  becomes  unnecessary*  to  ask  for  an  a.ppropriation  for  this 
v/ork  for  the  fiscal  ^'^ear  1943  because  funds  will  be  made  available  in  a.dvance 
by  the  banics  for  t.he  purioose.  It  is  also  proposed  to  assess  against  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banlcs  and  production  credit  corporations  costs  to 
the  Farm  Credit  A(5ndnistration  of  their  supervision  for  the  fiscaJ  '^ear  1943. 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banlcs  and  production  credit  corporations  are 
wholly-owned  government  coisporati ons  and  in  line  '.dth  the  general  practice  of 
having  all  wholly- owned  government  corporations  Pay  the  entire  cost  of  their 
operations  and  supervision,  no  amount  is  being  included  in  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  ^*ear  1943  for  appropriation  from  the  Freasury  to  cover  the  cost  of 
Washington  supervision  of  these  banks  and  coroorations.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  the  estimated  cost  of  supervision  for  these  institutions  assessed  and 
collected  in  a.dvance,  to  use  these  collections  directl’''  for  supervisory  ex¬ 
penses,  amd  to  a.c  just  the  preliminary  assessments  to  S'-c tua.l  cost  at  the  end  of 
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the  fiscp-l  ^^ear.  This  change  in  language  makes  uossihle  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proxinatel^r  -$800,000  in  the  aXiiount  of  a.ppropriation  from  the  "^reasur^  that 
v/ould  otherwise  be  necessar.y  for  the  fisca,l  year  194-3. 

5.  Delete  the  v/ords  "under  the  Acts  of  January  29,  1937  (50  Sta.t.  5), 

February"  9,  1937  (50  Stat.  8,  ll),  February  4,  1938  (52  Stat.26),  June  30,  1939 
(53  Stat.  939),  and  June  25,  1940  (54  Stat.  5S8-569)"  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  "pursuant  to  the  Act  of  January  29,  1937  (50  Stat.  5)." 

This  deletion  is  suggested  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  e:q-)lanation  of  item 
(1)  on  the  basis  that  the  references  identifying  the  acts  of  Congress  to  be 
deleted  are  unnecessary  because  they  are  enactments  making  aunraoriations 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  January  29,  1937,  vrhich  is  the  basic  genera.l  act 
authorizing  the  mailing  of  cron  -production  and  harvesting  loans  to  farmers. 

7.  Delete  the  words  "of  vrhich  $77,900  shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  'oart 
of  the  aropronriation  'Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Dconomics.'" 

This  deletion  is  suggested  because  nrovision  for  the  transfer  between  approp¬ 
riations  is  included  in  the  vrording  of  the  appronriation  item  for  the  Bureau 
of  A-^ricultural  Economics,  and  re-petition  here  is  unnecessary. 

hOHK  UlIDSS  THIS  APPROPRIATI OIT 


G-eneral  statement 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  supervises,  coordina.tes,  and  acministers  a. 
national  program  of  agi'icultural  credit  nursuant  to  Executive  Order  Ho.  6084, 
dated  Harch  27,  1933,  and  the  various  acts  referred  to  in  the  folloiring  brief 
descrintion  of  the  functions  of  the  res-oective  institutions,  funds,  or  activitie 

1.  The  Federal  land  banks  a.nd  national  farm  loan  associations  v;ere  established 
uursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Pa^m  Loan  Act,  a-oproved  July  17,  1916 
(39  Stat.  360).  The  twelve  Federal  land  banl-cs,  established  in  1917,  under  this 
authority  and  in  conjunction  with  national  farm  loan  associations,  provide 
farmers  with  long  term  credit  for  financing  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erection 
of  buildings,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equinment,  the  liquidation  of  in¬ 
debtedness  incurred  f  cr  agricultural  -ourposes  (or  incurred  prior  to  January  1, 
1937),  and  for  other  agricultural  purjsoses. 

2.  Tlie  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  were  established  pursuant  to  tne 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923,  a-oproved  ..arch  4,  1923 
(42  Stat,  14-54-).  The  t’-relve  intermediate  credit  banns,  established  in  1923, 
are  agricultural  banks  of  discount  and  are  not  authorized  to  malie  loons  to 
individuals,  Tpe  loans  and  discounts  made  by  the  banlis  must  be  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  have  a  maturity  at  the  time  they  a.re  made  or  discounted  b:'*  the 
banics  of  not  more  than  three  ■'"ears. 

3.  .  The  production  credit  conporations  and  associations  ■"■ere  established  -our- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  a’^n-'roved  June  16,  1933 
(48  Stat.  257).  The  tvrelve  production  credit  coiporations,  organized  in  1933, 
were  established  to  organize,  to  assist  in  capitalizing,  and  to  su-:)er^/ise  the 
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operations  of  the  production  credit  associations.  "Tie  associations,  of  which 
there  were  538  on  June  30,  1941,  are  cormosed  of  f nrraer-horrov/ers  or.^anized 
to  meet  the  reduction  credit  needs  of  local  agricultural  communities  maicing 
loans  and  discounting  them  with  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  hanks, 

4.  ~?he  hanlcs  for  cooperatives  ’-rere  established  wursuant  to  the  urovisions  of 
the  Ff,rm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  auproved  June  16,  1933  (48  Sta.t,  257),  fhese 
hanks  extend  credit  to  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  engaged  in  (l) 
urocessing,  preparing  for  market,  ha,ndling  or  ma,rketing  farm  products;  (2) 
wurciiasing,  testing,  grading,  processing,  distributing,  or  furnishing  farm 
supplies;  or  (s)  furnishing  farm  business  services.  In  addition  to  the  twelve 
district  banks  for  cooperatives,  there  is  a  Central  3ahk  for  Cooperatives 
v/hich  mnices  loans  to  farmers’  cooioerative  associations  of  national  or  bread 
regional  scope.  The  division  of  lending  authority  between  the  Central  faru 
for  Cooperatives  and  the  district  b,anics  for  coopera.tives  is  urescribed  by  the 
lovernor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  such  manner  as  best  prevents 
duplication  of  effort  and  secures  greatest  efficiency  in  extending  benefits 

to  borrowers, 

5.  File  emergency  cron  and  feed  loan  activities  have  been  administered  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  June  29,  1937  (50  Stat.  5),  and  February 
4,  1933  (52  Stat.  26),  and  various  prior  a,cts.  As  a  part  of  its  emergency  aid 
to  agriculture.  Congress  has  made  available  funds  for  emergenc’’’  loans  to 
fonmers  for  crop  nroduction,  the  purchase  of  feed  for  livestock,  and  for  sim¬ 
ilar  purposes.  Prior  to  1932,  such  loans  were  restricted  to  flood,  drought, 

or  storm-stricken  areas,  but  in  recent  years,  irith  the  exceution  of  the  1934 
drought  relief  a-’wiropriation,  there  has  been  no  limita.tion  as  to  area. 

6.  File  regional  grricultural  credit  cornora-tions  vrere  established  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Fmergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932,  aro- 
uroved  Julj'-  21,  1932  (47  Stat,  713).  fhese  corporations  were  organized  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  accordance  vrith  section  201(e)  of 
that  act.  Che  conoorations  were  lolaced  in  voluntary  liquidation  in  1934, 
folloidng  the  establishment  of  the  nroduction  credit  system. 

7.  Fhe  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  anproved  June  26,  1934  (48  Sta.t.  1216), 
authorized  the  Governor  of  the  Fprm  Credit  Administration  to  grant  conoorate 
charters  to  Federal  credit  unions,  ^-rhich  are  defined,  according  to  the  axt, 
as  cooperative  associations  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  a.ct 
for  the  uunoose  of  promoting  thrift  among  their  members  and  creating  a,  source 
of  credit  for  provident  or  prodiictive  puij^oses.  -he  responsibilities  of  tne 
Farm  Credit  Administration  in  respect  to  the  Federal  credit  unions  are  super¬ 
visory  in  character,  consisting  of  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  investigation  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  charters  and  passing  on  the  issuance  therof,  issuance  of  regulations, 
review  of  period.ic  reports,  field  visits,  and  e xaminat ion  of  the  accounts  of 
the  credit  unions. 
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8.  Joint  stocl:  land  "banks  ^rere  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  approved  Jiilg  17,  1913  (39  Stat.  3S0).  Joint  stock 
land  hanks  are  privately  capitalized  institutions  and  are  nanarged  hy  officers 
irho  a.re  chosen  hy  hoards  of  directors  elected  hy  stockholders,  "^hey  are 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of,  and  are  examined  hy,  the  Farm  Credit 
Adj^iinistration.  Fhe  Fmergenc:/  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933,  approved  I'a’^  12,  1933 
(48  SLat.  45),  provided  that  after  that  date  no  joint  stock  land  hank  should 
issue  new  tax-exempt  bonds  or  make  any  farm  loans  except  as  might  he  necessaiT 
and  incidental  to  the  refinancing  of  existing  lo.ans  or  bond  issues  or  to  the 
sale  of  real  estate.  On  June  30,  1941,  32  joint  stock  land  hanks,  excluding 

6  in  receivership,  were  still  in  lorocess  of  liquidation,  '^he  Fmergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  also  established  a  fund  to  he  administered  hy  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  a.ssist  the  hanks  in  their  liquidation,  t’he  fund  has  now 
lapsed  and  the  one  small  loan  owing  to  the  fund  on  June  30,  1941,  has  been 
liquidated, 

9.  Che  A;‘:;ri cultural  Marketing  Act,  approved  June  15,  1929,  (4-6  Stat.  ll), 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  of  2500,000,000  for  use  hy 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  making  loans  to  cooperative  associations  and  to 
stabilization  coroorations.  ^he  puri:)Ose  of  the  fund,  as  exi^ressed  in  the  act, 
was  to  protect,  control,  a.nd  stabilize  the  currents  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  their  food  products. 

Fhe  sirpervision  and  administration  of  the  fund  were  transferred  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  h:/  Executive  Order  Ho.  5084,  dated  i.'arcli  27,  1933. 

Hith  the  organization  of  the  hanks  for  cooperatives  in  1933,  the  fund.  wa,s 
placed-  in  liquidation. 

10.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Cooperative  liarketing  Act  of  1926  {<'A 
Stat.  802),  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  renders  services  to  associations 

of  producers  of  agricultural  products  a,nd  federations  and,  subsidiaries  thereof 
engaged  in  the  cooperative  marl-ieting  of  agricultura.l  products  including 
processing,  warehousing,  manufacturing,  stora..ge,  and  the  cooperative  purchasing 
of  fa.rm  su.pplies,  credit,  financing,  insurance,  and.  other  coopero.tive  activities. 

(Mote:  A  budget  statement  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  is  covered  in  a  separate  submission) 

^his  -ippropriation  provides  for  the  general  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Form  Cred.it  Administro.tion  in  d-ischarging  its  responsibilities  for  supervision, 
coordination,  and  examination  of  the  banks  and  corjporations  named  above,  the 
.making  and.  collecting  of  emergency  crop,  feed,  and  seed  loans,  the  liquida.tion 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  devolving  Fund,  and  the  extension  oi  services 
to  cooperative  associations  of  agricultural  producers.  Mith  the  exception  of 
the  crop  loan  program  vdnich  is  administerecl  by  employees  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  present  agricultural  lending  lorogram  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administraition  is  carried  forward,  through  corporations 
operating  in  the  twelve  fo.rm  credit  districts  into  viiich  the  Continental 
United  Stafces  is  divided.. 
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Current  i:)rog:rajn 


Under  the  programs  "being  followed  at  this  time  D"  the  permanent  units  com¬ 
prising  the  Farm  Credit  System,  two  major  points  are  "being  particularly 
eraphasiged,  Fpese  are  as  follovrsj 

1.  Ilahing  such  changes  in  policies  as  are  necessary  to  successfully  meet  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  facing  agriculture  under  the  existing  emergency 
and  under  the  pro"bahie  situations  vrhich  will  develop  folloidng  the  emergency. 
Ih/ery  effort  is  being  made  to  supply  legitimate  credit  needs  including  sound 
credit  required  to  meet  production  goals  set  for  agriculture.  Likewise,  everjr 
effort  is  being  made  to  follow  sound  collection  policies  with  respect  to  the 
reductio"n  of  indebtedness  out  of  increased  incom.e,  '“he  use  of  credit  for  un¬ 
warranted  exiDansion  or  speculative  enterprises  is  being  discouraged.  Farmers 
are  being  encouraged  to  provide  a  reserve  for  themselves  out  of  increased  in¬ 
come  through  advance  pajonent  on  real  estate  loans  and  the  purchase  of  defense 
bonds.  Flies e  latter  measures  are  designed  to  aid  in  the  curbing  of  inflation¬ 
ary  tendencies  as  well  a.s  the  sound  use  of  credit, 

2.  Continued  efforts  are  being  made  to  render  better  and  more  economical 
credit  service  to  agriculture,  '^his  program  includes  studied  eiTorts  (a)  to 
decentralize  operations  by  establishing  contact  points  more  readily  avodlable 
to  farmers,  (b)  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  service,  and  (c)  to  other^rise  render 
an  improved  tj/pe  of  service  by  the  elimination  of  delay  and  inconvenience  to 
farmers.  Fhis  reauires  a,  constant  revievr  of  procedures  looking  to’-rard  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  detail  and  a  continuous  study  of  the  organization 
and  established  facilities  in  order  to  obtain  ma.ximum  service  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  furnishes  leadership  to  the  units  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  which  will  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives  and. 
in  the  working  out  of  ways  and  mea.ns  of  malcing  them  effective  in  actual 
operation. 

Selected  data  on  operations  of  the  agricultural  leading  programs 

There  follov;  tables  which  reflect  the  amount  of  loans  ma.de  during  the  last 
three  years,  the  amount  of  loans  on.tstand.ing  a.s  of  the  end  of  each  such 
year,  the  gross  assets  at  the  end  of  each  such  year,  and  selected  comparative 
data  for  each  of  the  programs  administered  by  or  und.er  the  supervision  of  the 
Farm  Cred.it  Administration. 
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FAEM  CEEDIT  ADMIEISTHATION 


Table  1.  Amount  of  loans  made,  by  fiscal  years,  1939  through  1941 


Institution 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Farm  mortgage  loans: 

Federal  land  banks  . 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  . 

Joint  stock  land  banks  . 

$51,033,849 

27,947,259 

332,145 

$55,820,107 
30,251,371 
208 , 322 

$69 , 606 , 525 
40,208,440 

52 , 954 

Total  . 

79,313,253 

86,279,800 

109,967,919 

Short-term  credit: 

Production  credit  associations  a/  b/ . 

Emergency  crop  loans  . 

Regional  agricultural  credit  corporations  a/ 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  (exclud¬ 
ing  loans  to  cooperatives)  a/ . 

310,433,592 

15,143,761 

4,726,775 

461,914,786 

328,731,247 

18,725,075 

4,901,892 

467,278,683 

383,864,580 

18,429,054 

4,220,382 

567,427,645 

Total  . 

792,218,914 

819,636,397 

973,941,661 

LocUis  to  cooperatives: 

Federal  intermediate  credit  ba.nks  a/ . 

Banks  for  cooperatives  . 

Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund  aj . , . 

2,732,206 

86,161,002 

7,080,000 

4,642,593 

90,117,446 

658,800 

4,697,958 

130,900,052 

3,279,420 

Total  .  ... 

95,973,208 

95,418,339 

138,877,430 

Subtotal  .  . 

Joint  stock  land  bank  liquidation  fund  . 

Federal  credit  unions  . 

967,505,375 

60,630,401 

1,001,335,536 

90,092,632 

1,222,687,010 

124,958,341 

Grand  total  . 

1,028,135,776 

1,091,428,168 

1,347,645,351 

a/  Includes  renewals. 


_b/  Includes  data  for  associations  vdiich  no.ve  been  placed  in  liquidation. 


I 
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¥mi  CEEDIT  ADHINISTHATION 


Table  2.  Amount  of  loans  outstanding  as  of  June  30  for  specified  years 


Institution 

193S 

1940 

1941 

Farm  mortgage  loans; 

Federal  land  banks  . 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 

Joint  stock  land  banks  . 

31,940,586,076 

717,622,044 

78,511,006 

31,880,403,005 
668,850,213 
55 , 060 , 439 

$1,817,937,635 

630,118,513 

43,630,085 

Total  . 

2,736,719,126 

2,604,318,657 

2,491,686,233 

Short-term  credit; 

Production  credit  associations  ^  . 

Emergency  crop  loans  . 

Drought  relief  loa.ns  . 

Regional  agricultural  credit  corporations 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  (exclud¬ 
ing  loans  to  cooperatives)  . 

137,711,501 

126,344,102 

53,822,295 

10,235,468 

230,152,762 

200,415,302 

129,547,685 

51,670,712 

7,767,654 

236,441,253 

221,418,627 

129,800,222 

49,686,621 

6,657,881 

266,701,076 

Total  . 

608,266,128 

625,842,605 

674,264,427 

Loans  to  cooperatives: 

Federal  intermedia,te  credit  banks  . 

Backs  for  cooperatives  . 

Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund  .... 

359,106 

59,575,528 

22,592,133 

897 , 190 
62,176,819 
18, 199 , S&a 

689,061 

73,746,996 

15,643,543 

Total  . . 

82,527,772 

31,273,693 

90,079,500 

Subtotal  . 

Joint  stock  land  bank  liquidation  fund  ... 
Federal  credit  uiiions  . 

3,427,513,026 

33,982 

30,917,933 

3,311,'x34,956 
4,436 
47 , 476 , 706 

3,256,030,265 

2,883 

68,439,101 

Grand  total  . 

3 , 458 , 46*3: ,  941 

3 , 356 , 916,098 

3,324,472,249 

a/  Includes  data  for  associations  which,  have  been  placed  in  liquidation. 


■) 


.  £. 


*1 


'  ■  -.j 
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FASii  CESDIT  ADI'HSISTEATION 

Table  3.  Gross  assets  as  of  June  30  for  specified  years 


Institut ion 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Farm  mortgage  credit: 

Federal  land  banks  . 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  . 

$2,390,342,786 

1,665,468,968 

$2,363,924,919 

1,553,415,400 

$2,283,232,240 
1,509, '±72, 3-±2 

-±,055,811,754 

3 , 922 , 3-±0 ,  3x9 

3,792,704,582 

Short-term  credit; 

Production  credit  corporations  . 

Production  credit  associations  . 

Emergency  crop  and  drought  relief  loans 

Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  . 

Banks  for  cooperatives  . 

122,327,501 

287,233,928 

212,8-±9,992 

317,367,668 

178,1-±0,617 

122,562,978 
301 , 960 , 355 
209 , 9‘±6 , 292 
333,721,663 
177,036,598 

110,901,691 
31-i,  533,462 
202,057,500 
322,113,915 
128,196,142 

1,117,919,706 

1,1±:5,247,385 

1,077,302,710 

Institutions  in  process  of  liquidation: 

Regional  agricultural  credit  corpora- 

Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund 

Joint  stock  land  banks  . 

Total  . 

21,992,061 

261,681,995 

180,315,870 

22,223,281 
261 , 653 , 198 
l‘±9,57±.,347 

22, ±98, 398 
262 , ±93, 234 
115,265,407 

‘±63,989 ,926 

433,  ■^55, 827 

400,258,559 

Subtotal  . 

Joint  stock  land  bark;  liquidation  fund  .... 
Federal  credit  'onions  . 

5 , 637 , 72l , 336 
34 , 155 
37,750,938 

5,501,044,032 

4 ,  ‘ioO 
53,930,646 

5,270.765,331 

2,899 

37,703,935 

5,575,506,539 

5,559,379,138 

5,358,472,735 

^  Includes  loans  to  Stabilization  Corporations. 


c 

‘f- 


•  “  '•/y.'/ 4  «*;■<  ■ 
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FEDEEAL  LAI'ID  BAl^S 


Tatle  4.  Selected  comparative  data 


Item 

June  30,  1939 

June  30 ,  1940 

June  30,  1941 

Oross  assets  . 

$2,363,924,919 

$2,283,232,240 

Loans  outstanding: 

Number  . 

Amount  . 

.  -622.657 

.  $1,940,586,076 

616,308 

$1,880,408,005 

608,145 

$1,817,937,635 

Loans  closed  during  year  ended: 

Number  .  13,862  14,735  18,155 

Amount  . . .  $51,033,849  $55,820,107  $69,606,525 


Repayments  of  loans  during  year  ended  . 

$84,133,048 

$95,007,779 

$107,197,422 

Loans  delinquent: 

Number  . 

Amount  . 

137,031 

$477,290,663 

142,152 

$476,618,396 

121,538 

$402,624,239 

Percent  of  loans  delinquent: 

Number  . . 

Amount  . . 

22.0 

24.6 

23.1 

25. 3 

20.0 

22.1 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs'  certificates 
acquired  during  the  year  ended: 

Numb  er  . 

Investment  . 

11,188 

$45,055,859 

7,871 

$33,796,765 

5,515 

$22,710,883 

Heal  estate  and  sheriffs'  certificates 
disposed  of  during  tne  year  ended: 


Number: 


Whole  . 

8,851 

10 , 844 

9,642 

Part  . . . 

975 

1,002 

321 

Investment  . . . 

.  ..  $33,785,996 

$43,858,054 

$42,279,522 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs'  certificates 
on  hand: 

Number  . 

Investment  . 

. ...  26,161 
.  ..  $127,002,235 

23,136 

$117,338,519 

18,799 

$97,277,300 

Bonds  outstanding  . 

$1,794,765,460 

$1,735,985,940 

$1,714,169,140 

Capital  stock  and  surplus  paid  in 

United  States  Government  . 

$313,94:2,505 

$312,772,745 

$213,483,311 

Capital  stock  owned  by  borrowers  . 

_  $112,454,803 

$111,047,425 

$109,437,013 

..  :  4 


FEDERAL  lETERI'lEDIATE  CREDIT  BAMS 


Table  5. 

Selected  comparative  data 

Item 

June  30 ,  1939 

J\ine  30,  1940 

June  30,  1941 

Gross  assets  . 

$317,367,668 

$333,721,663 

$322,113,915 

Loans  and  discounts  outstariiing . 

.  ..  .  230,511,868 

237,338,443 

267,390,138 

i Loans  and  discounts  made  during  year- 
ended  . 

464,646,992 

471,921,276 

572,125,603 

Debentures  outstanding  . 

195,400,000 

210,300,000 

234,665,000 

Debentiires  issued  during  year  . 

266,825,000 

293,950,000 

352,015,000 

Franchise  tax  paid  . 

760,141 

685,050 

547,934 

Capital  stock  and  surplus  owned  by 

U.  S.  Government  . 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

60,000,000 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT  COBPCRATIONS  AITD  ASSOCIATIONS 

Table  6. 

Selected  comparative  data 

™  Item 

J-'une  30,  1939 

June  30,  1940 

June  30 ,  1941 

|! 

Production  Credit  Corporations: 

Gross  assets  . 

$122,327,501 

$122,562,978 

$110,901,691 

‘  Production  Credit  Associations; 

Gross  assets  . 

Number  of  associations  . 

Borrower  membership  . 

Loans  made  during  year  ended  . 

Loans  outstanding  . 

Stock  owned  by  borrowers  (Class  B)  ... 

$287,233,927 

545 

266 , 743 
$310, -±33, 592 
$187,711,501 
„  $15,581,612 

$301,980,355 

537 
259,539 
$328,598,651 
^200,415,302 
$16, 362, -±92 

$314,533,462 
j/538 
257,809 
$383,364,5d0 
$221 , 418 , 627 
$18 , 321 , 512 

Stock  owned  by  production  credit 
corporations  (and  others) 

(Class  A)  .  175,409,773  ^77, 130,032  2/^^64,545,062 


_l/  Includes  529  active  associations  and  9  associations  in  liquidation. 
Sy  Of  this  amount,  .^721, 375  is  cx^xied.  by  individuals. 


».•  •' 
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BAMS  FC3R  COOPEEATIVES 


1 

Table  7 

Selected 

comparative  data 

I 

Item 

June  30,  1939  June 

30,  1940 

June  30,  1941 

ilross  Assets  . 

$178,140,617 

$177,036,598 

$128,196,142 

Jumber  of  borroiving  cooperatives  . 

1,645 

1,690 

1,738 

Loans  and  advances  made  during  year  ended  ... 

'^86,161,002 

$90, 117, 4-^7 

$130,900,052 

Loans  outstanding  . 

$59,576,528 

$62,176,819 

$73,746,996 

Notes  purchased  from  cooperatives  under  CCC 

contracts  to  purchase  during  year  ended  ... 

-  - 

$2,720,593 

$27,518,398 

Notes  purchased  from  cooperatives  under  CCC 

contracts  to  purchase  outstanding  . . 

-  - 

$1, 

156,610 

$2,726,236 

Capital  stock  or  guaranty  fund  owned  by 

borrowers  . 

•13, 134, 000 

$3,384,300 

$3,790,100 

Capital  stock  owned  by  U. 

S ,  Government  . 

$149,000,000 

$149,000,000 

$89,000,000 

EMERGENCY  CrtOP,  FEED,  AND  SEED  LOANS 

Table  8. 

Selected  comparative  data  l/ 

Loans 

made 

Principal 

collected 

Balance 

outstanding 

June 

30.  1941 

Numb  er 

Amount 

Amount 

Percent 

Number 

Amount 

Emergency  crop,  feed, 

a^nd  seed  loans; 

1918  -  1919  . 

15,973 

>?4 , 200 , 883 

$3 , 148 , 433 

7^.9 

3,834 

$1,052,450 

1921  -  1931  . . 

559,542 

70,835,686 

52,788,531 

74.5 

(13,047,155 

1932  -  1933  . 

1,141,217 

121,580,443 

S0,182,57i 

74.2 

(31,397,872 

1934  . 

445,189 

37,891,586 

24,216,971 

63.9 

(13,674,615 

1935  . 

424,441 

57,419,914 

31 , ^80 , 805 

54.9 

1,001,981 

(25,939,109 

1936  . 

188,944 

16,629,190 

13,069,882 

78.6 

(  3,559,308 

1937  . 

252,894 

32,503,280 

21 , 652 , ^85 

66.6 

(10,850,795 

1938  . 

174,557 

19,6a7,535 

15,5^9,672 

79.1 

41 , 466 

4,097,863 

1939  . 

139,452 

15,079,509 

13 , 560 , 244 

89.9 

22,179 

1,519.265 

1940  , .  , 

160,791 

19,516,630 

15,a00,'±21 

78.9 

4a, 712 

4,116,209 

194.1  (thru  June  30) 

13u,313 

15,769,689 

22'i,108 

1.4 

133,363 

15 , 5a5 , 581 

Total  . . 

3,637,313 

411,074,345 

281,274,123 

68.4 

1,247,585 

129,800,222 

Drought  loans: 

1934  -  1935  . 

300,614 

72 , 008 , 540 

22,321,919 

31.0 

211,942 

49 , 686 , 621 

Grand  tot  al  . . 

3,937,927 

484,082,885 

303 , 596 , 042 

62.8 

1,459, 527 

179,486,843 

This  data  prepared  ..on  a  calendar  (ciop)year  basis  in.  order  to  relate  collections  to  loans  rnade 
For  loan  receipts  and  disbursecoents  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  see  green  sxieet  tabulation. 
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EEGIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATIONS 
Table  9.  Progress  in  liquidation  of  outstanding  loans  since  April  50,  1934 


Net  reduction  during  period 


:  outstanding  :  : Percent  of  ;  outstanding 

Period  ;  at  beginning  :  Amount  :  beginning  :  at  end 

_ :  of  period  : _ ;  balance  :  of  period 

1934  (I4iy  -  December)  .  :  $144,671,174  :  $57,569,415  :  39.8  :  $87,101,759 

1935  .  ;  87,101,759  :  43,701,573  =  50.2  :  -±3,400,136 

1936  .  :  43,400,186  :  18, 112, -±26  :  -±1.7  :  25,287,760 

1937  ; .  :  25,287,760  :  9,695,942  :  38.3  :  15,591,813 

1938  .  :  •  15,591,818  :  4,510,521  =  28.9  :  11,031,297 

1939  .  :  11,081,297  :  3,076,549  :  27,6  :  6,004,748 

1940  .  :  8,004,743  :  2,149,656  :  26.9  :  5,355,092 

1941  (January  -  June)  .  ;  5,855,092  :  !_/  -  802.789  -13.7  :  6,657,881 


In  January  1941  a  brancn  office  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corjjoration  of  Salt 
Lake  City  was  established  at  Wenatchee,,  Washington,  to  make  loans  to  fruit;  grovrers  in  the 
Wenatchee  District  of  the  Stats  of  Washington  who  were  in  immediate  need  of  credit  for  the 
production  of  crops,  tne  preservation  of  tneir  orchards,  and  other  agricultural  purposes. 
Losns  made  for  this  purpose  account  for  the  net  increase  in  the  balance  of  loans  outstand¬ 
ing  during  the  period. 

FEDERAL  CREDIT  UDJICNS 
Table  10.  Selected  comparative  do.ta 


Item 

J-une  30,  1939 

June  30,  1940 

June  30,  1941 

Number  of  credit  unions  chartered 

(cumulative)  . ; . 

3,347 

3,991 

4,589 

Number  of  active  credit  unions  . 

3,006 

3 , 533 

4,026 

Number  of  members  . . 

748,683 

1,007,132 

1 , 285 , 516 

Number  of  potential  members  . 

1,820,701 

2,392,083 

3,205,279 

Aggregate  of  share  balances  . 

$34,663,796 

$54,032,054 

$80,255,602 

Amount  loaned  during  year  ended  . 

$60,630,401 

$90,092,632 

$124,958,341 

Average  size  of  loan  made  since 

organization  . 

CO 

00 

$96 

$106 

Average  size  of  credit  union  in  terms 
of  assets  . 

$12 , 647 

$16,685 

$22,031 

Average  number  of  members  per  credit  union 

251 

285 

323 

Number  of  Federal  credit  unions  reporting 

2 , 985 

3,532 

3,981 

iiA' 
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joint  STOCK  LAND  BAimS 


1  Table  11.  Selected  comparative  data 

(Including  banks  in  receiversnip) 

Item 

I'fe.y  1 ,  1933 

June  30,  1940 

J-ijne  30,  1941 

Gross  assets  . . . 

$576,937,505 

$149,574,346 

$115,266,407 

Number  of  banks  . 

50 

41 

38 

Loans  outstanding: 

N’jmber  . . 

8i , 498 

16,071 

13,241 

Amount  . . . . 

$458,758,148 

$55 , 582, 395 

$43,630,085 

Loans  delinquent  . 

$256 , 549 , 393 

$11,982,414 

$8,475,189 

Percent  delinquent  . 

58.5 

21.6 

19.4 

Nuiriber  of  properties  held  . 

11,131 

6,031 

•i,179 

Heal  estate,  sheriffs'  certificates,  purchase 
money  mortgages,  contracts,  and  real  estate 
notes  receivable  . . . 

$108,630,111 

$74,435,384 

$59 . 449 . 261 

Bords  and  notes  payable  . 

$501,707,484 

$120, 78‘±,  214 

$91,897,020 

AGEICULTURAL  lAHKSTING  HEVGLVING  FUnD 

Table  12.  Progress  in  liquidation 

Dc-te 

Lofixis 

out standing 

Balance  of 
assets  aeqaired 
in  liquidati  on 
of  loans 

May  26,  1933  . 

$466 , 242 , 663 

-  - 

Decanber  31,  1933  . . . . 

33'i,091,770 

$3, 46 ‘1,226 

December  31,  1934  . 

146 , 910 , 639 

289,725 

December  31,  1935  . 

115 , 853, 541 

606 , 355 

December  31,  1936  . 

121,761,863 

59-±  ,  -3:65 

December  31,  1937  . 

98,970,777 

9, 265,863 

December  31,  1938  . 

91,183,004 

8,596,988 

December  31,  1939  , 

87,207,043 

8,073,060 

December  31,  1940  . . 

1/  16, -±6 1,370 

7,707,201 

June  30,  1941  . 

15,6-;l3,5^3 

6,978,825 

General  of  the  United  States  for  collection,  and  tnerefore  na,ve  boon  removed  from  loans 
outstanding. 
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EEDEBAL  MORTGAGE  COBPOHAJION 


(a)  salaries  AKD  EXPENSES,  IEEBRA.L  EAEI-!  NORTG-AGB  COEPORA.TION  ^ 

Appropriation  Act,  1942  $8,350,000 

Budget  estimate,  1943  9.050, OOP 

Increase  700, 000 


a/  To  "be  paid  from  funds  of  the  Eederal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 

INCREASES  iND  DECREASES 

The  proposed  increase  of  $700,000  required  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Eederal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943  represents  an  estimated  increase  of  $715,511  in  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  land  hanks  for  handling  the  Corporation’s  business,  and 
an  increase  of  $81,784  for  the  services  and  facilities  furnished  the 
Corporation  hy  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  These  two  amoimts 
total  $797,295,  which  together  with  an  increase  of  $5,944  in  transfers 
to  other  agencies,  give  a  total  increase  of  $803,239.  Offsetting 
this  increase  is  a  reduction  of  $103,239  in  the  estima,ted  expense  of 
handling  bond  transactions  and  certain  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  This  reduction  in  bond  expense  is 
made  possible  primarily  by  reason  of  the  recent  Treasury  policy  whereby 
all  financing  of  government  guaranteed  bonds  will  be  handled  by  the 
Treasury  Department  itself,  rather  than  by  the  agency  concerned.  The 
anticipated  increase  in  the  cost  of  services  to  be  performed  by  Federal 
land  banks  as  agents  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  and  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  furnishing  services  and  facilities  to 
the  Corporation  is  in  anticipation  of  the  extension  of  the  loaning  life 
of  the  Corporation  (which  expires  June  1,  1942,  under  existing  law)  and 
a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  the  number  and  amount  of  new 
loans  being  made  and  also  in  anticipation  of  the  increased  loan  ser¬ 
vicing  requirements  designed  to  give  greater  individual  attention  to 
greater  numbers  of  loans  in  distressed  condition.  In  order  to  afford 
ipijorthy  borrowers  every  possible  opportunity  to  work  out  of  their 
seriously  distressed  condition  under  the  more  favorable  farm  income 
situation  which  appears  in  prospect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
many  temporary  arrangements  heretofore  made  looking  towards  a  more 
permanent  solution  of  the  borrowers’  problems  which  may  involve  the 
adjustment  of  repayment  terms  and  other  special  remedies,  particularly 
adaptable  to  special  cases, 

A  tabulation  of  selected  data  on  the  business  and  operations  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  is  contained  elsewhere  in  this 
report  and  reflects  more  fully  the  trends  in  the  Corporation’s  affairs. 


..  ...  T 
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CMGE  IN  language 


None 


WOHK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPEIATION 


General  Statement 


The  Eederal  Darm  Mortgage  Corporation  was  created  hy  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  approved  January  31,  1934  (48  Stat« 

344).  It  is  a  wholly  owned  government  corporation  designed  (l)  to 
assist  in  financing  the  Federal  land  hanks  during  periods  of  emergency, 
and  (2)  to  provide  funds  for  loans  to  he  made  hy  the  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  32  of  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  1933  (48  Stat,  48), 

The  business  of  the  Corporation  is  handled  for  it  hy  other  agen¬ 
cies  or  departments  of  the  government  authorized  hy  law  to  make  their 
services  and  facilities  available  to  the  Corporation,  Services  are 
performed  for  the  Corporation  hy  the  Farm  Credit  Administration;  the 
twelve  Federal  land  hanks,  one  in  each  Farm  Credit  Dis1;rict;  the 
Federal  reserve  hanks;  the  Treasury  Department;  and  the  Bu'ccau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  expenses 
of  the  Corporation  are  incurred  originally  hy  the  agencies  performing 
the  service  for  the  Corporation  and  the  Corporation  reimburses  each  of 
them  for  the  services  so  rendered.  It  is  estimated  that  $9,050,000  of 
the  funds  of  the  Corporation  will  he  required  for  this  purpose  in  1943, 

There  follows  a  summarization  of  the  estimates  of  the  amoimt  of  ex¬ 
penses  to  he  incurred  hy  the  various  offices  and  agencies  in  performr- 
ing  services  for  the  Corporation: 

1,  Federal  land  hpnks-  The  Federal  land  hanks  as  agents 

of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  make  and 
service  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such 
services  will  he  . . . 

2,  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Washington.  D.  C,  The 

administration  in  Washington  through  its  personnel 
and  the  facilities  available  to  it  furnishes  legal 
advice,  statistical  and  research  information,  main¬ 
tains  the  Corporation's  Central  Office  accounting 
records,  audits  its  vouchers  prior  to  disbursement, 
exercises  supervision  over  the  Federal  land  hanks  in 
the  making  and  servicing  of  the  Corporation’s  loan 
business  and  serves  in  other  advisory  or  administra¬ 
tive  capacities.  The  cost  of  such  services  is  esti¬ 
mated  at . 


$7,920,607 


982,088 
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3,  United  States  Treasury  Department; 


Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The  bonds  of  the 
Corporation  are  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  issuing  new  bonds  by  the  Bureau  of  Engrav¬ 
ing  and  Printing  will  be . . .  ip  6,761 


Public  Debt  Service.  The  Public  Debt  Service  receives 

Corporation  bonds  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 

Printing  and  retains  custody  of  them  until  shipped  to 

Federal  reserve  banks  for  issuance;  maintains  records 

concerning  outstanding  Corporation  bonds  and  unissued 

coupon  bonds  in  the  hands  of  Federal  reserve  banks; 

audits  the  accounts  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  with 

respect  to  the  issuance  of  Corporation  bonds;  handles 

bond  exchange  transactions  and  maintains  proper 

records  in  connection  theremth;  and  audits  canceled 

securities.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  services  iSoc.  40,000 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  Treasurer  of  the 

United  States  acts  as  custodian  for  securities  owned 

by  the  Corporation;  acts  as  depositary  for  the  cash  of 

the  Corporation;  redeems  the  bonds  and  interest  coupons 

when  matured,  and  issues  and  pays  checks  on  the  basis 

of  certificates  of  the  Public  Debt  Service  for  interest 

on  registered  bonds.  The  cost  of  these  sejrvices  is 

estimated  at . . . . . .  16,000 


4,  Federal  reserve  banks.  The  Federal  reserve  banks  as 
fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States  maintain  stocks  of 
unissued  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  coupon  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  making  denominational  exchange. 

They  also  receive  subscriptions  to  purchase  Corporation 
bonds  when  they  are  publicly  offered  and  make  delivery 
of  the  bonds  and  collect  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  for 
the  account  of  the  Coiporation.  They  also  pay,  when 
presented,  matured  interest  coupons  and  bonds  of  the 
Corporation  for  which  they  are  reimbursed  from  Corpora¬ 
tion  funds  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  The  cost  of  services  to  be  performed  by  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  is  estimated  at,..,,,, .  30,000 


5,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  renders  services  to  the  Mortgage  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  the  formulating  of  programs  for  the  better 
adaptation  of  farm  mortgage  loans  to  the  requirements 
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of  sound  land  use  and  agricultural  adjustment  in  various 

states  and  localities.  The  cost  of  the  services  of  the 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  this  connection  for 

the  year  1943  is  estimated  at . . . .  52,444 

6,  Miscellaneous  general.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
he  miscellaneous  escpenses  to  he  paid  hy  the  Corporation 
to  others  than  the  agencies  enumerated  in  the  amount  of  2, 100 

Total  estimated  administrative  expenses . .  $9.050.000 


Current  urogram 

Under  the  program  being  followed  at  this  time  hy  the  Eederal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  txvo  major  points  are  being  particularly 
emphasized.  These  are  as  follows? 

(1)  Making  such  changes  in  policies  as  are  necessary  to  successfully 
meet  the  constantly  changing  conditions  facing  agriculture  iinder  the 
existing  emergency  and  under  the  probable  situations  which  will  de¬ 
velop  following  the  emergency.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  supply 
legitima.te  credit  needs.  Likewise,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  fol¬ 
low  sound  collection  policies  with  respect  to  the  reduc'  lcr:.  of  indebted¬ 
ness  out  of  increased  income.  The  use  of  credit  for  unwarranted  e^qpan- 
sion  or  speculative  enterprises  is  being  discouraged.  Farmers  are 
being  encouraged  to  provide  a  reserve  for  themselves  out  of  increased 
income  through  advance  payments  on  real  estate  loans  and  the  purchase 

of  defense  bonds.  These  latter  measures  are  designed  to  aid  in  the 
curbing  of  inflationary  tendencies  as  well  as  the  sound  use  of  credit, 

(2)  Through  the  Federal  land  banks  which  are  the  agents  of  the 
corporation  in  servicing  its  loans,  a  program  is  being  developed  which 
contemplates  a  greater  degree  of  decentralization  by  placing  more 
authority  in  the  local  national  farm  loan  associations  which  have  more 
intimate  contacts  and  knowledge  of  the  servicing  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  individual  loans.  The  extreme  variety  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  circumstances  encountered  in  servicing  delinquent  and 
distressed  loans  has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  a  program  of 
more  intensive  individual  servicing  of  these  loans  under  which  the 
available  collection  and  forbearance  methods  and  remedies  can  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  and  propects  for  each  loan. 


Selected  data  on  operations 

There  follow  comparative  statements  of  condition  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1941,  a,nd  June  30,  1940, 
and  other  selected  data  concerning  its  lending  operations,  etc. 


J 
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FEDERAL  FARM  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Comparative  statements  of  condition,  as  of  June  30,  1941  and  June  30,  1940 


Assets 

Mortgage  loans: 

First  mortgage  loans  (unmatured  principal)  . 

Second  mortgage  loans  (unmatured  principal)  . . 

Total  . . 

Purchase  money  mortgages,  contracts,  and  notes  . 

Unmatured  extensions  . 

Less  reserve . . . . . 

Net  . 

Delinquent  installments,  advances,  etc . 

Less  reserve  . 

Net  . 

Cash . 

Due  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  - 

Interest  reduction . . . 

Accounts  receivable  . . . 

Consolidated  Federal  farm  loan  bonds  (par)  . 

Consolidated  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 

debentures  . 

Accrued  interest  receivable  (not  due); 

Mortgage  loans  . . . 

Investments  . . . 

Total  . 

Real  estate  owned: 

Not  subject  to  prior  liens  (investment)  . 

Subject  to  prior  liens  (net  investment)  . 

Total  . 

Less  reserve  . 

Net  . 

Sheriffs'  certificates,  etc.: 

Not  subject  to  prior  liens  (investment)  . 

Subject  to  prior  liens  (net  investment)  . 

Total  . 

Less  reserve  . 

Net  . 

Loans  called  for  foreclosure,  judgments,  etc. 

(investment)  . 

Less  reserve  . 

Net  . 

Loans  in  suspense: 

Prior  liens  in  foreclosure  (investment)  . 

Payments  postponed  by  agreement  (investment)  . . 

Total  . 

Less  reserve  . . . 

Net  . . . 

Chattels  owned  (investment)  . 

Less  reserve . . 

Net  . . 

Unamortized  discount  on  bonds  sold  . 

Other  assets  . . . . . .  . 


I 

I 

I 


June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1940 

$223,135,566.92 

393,348,607.71 

621,484,174.63 
15,418 , 354. 68 
11,032,018.14 
11,032,018.14 

$244,512,154.20 

413,152,050.18 

657,664,204.38 

11,341,002.38 

6.798.273.84 

6.798.373.84 

13,928,258.77 

5,106,729.72 

18,585,158.71 

7,251,812.62 

a , 821 , 529,05 
20,643,662.93 

11,333,346.09 

29,401,347.45 

2,131,6^8.86 

705,250.07 

761,129,840.00 

1,419,190.82 

278,573.21 

761,129,840.00 

-  - 

796,404.40 

10,253,416.66 

6,828,820.16 

10,810,109.06 
6,829, 620. 16 

17,082,236.82 

17,639,729.22 

13,834,557.04 

5 , 643 , 925. 67 

15,024,990.27 

7,054,826.21 

19,478,402.71 

11,193,726.58 

22,089,816.48 

13,235,615.06 

3 , 284,756.13 

8,354,201.42 

1,529,408.35 

1 , 624,056. 44 

2,737,626.63 
2, 562,618.05 

3,153,464.79 

2,239,709.02 

5,300,244.63 

3,636,522.09 

913,755.77 

1,663,722.59 

6,064,972.11 

4 , 258 , 7-j:1 . 45 

6 , 199, 380.16 
4,393,989.55 

1,806,230.66 

1,305,390.61 

2,953,661.20 

14,039,107.10 

3 , e46 ,976.96 
15,943,618.36 

16,992,768.30 

16,992,768.30 

19,395,795.32 

19,395,795.32 

4,191.89 

4,191.39 

6,325.54 

6,325.54 

186,387.66 

36,629.37 

252,171.54 

117,841.73 

1 , 458 , 644,456.63 

1 , 503 , 696,965. 84 
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FEDSRAL  FAK'I  MOHTGAGE  CORFOEATION 

Comparative  statements  of  condition,  as  of  June  30,  1941  and  June  30,  1940  -  continued 


Liabilities 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  bonds  outstanding. 
Notes  payable  . . . 

Accrued  interest  payable  (not  due) : 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  bonds  . . . 

Notes  payable  . ; . 

Total  . . . 

Deferred  proceeds  of  loans  . 

Accoxmts  payable  . . . 

Matured  items  on  prior  liens  not  assumed . . 

Payments  received  on  'unmctured  items  . 

I  Other  liabilities  . . . . 

Unamortized  premium  on  bonds  sold  . . 

Reserve  for  title  losses  . 

Capital  stock . . . . . 

Reserve  for  losses  on  mortgage  loans,  purchase  money 
mortga,ges,  and  real  estate  sales  contracts  . . 


June  30 ,  1941 

June  30,  1940 

$1,269,387,900.00 

45,900,000.00 

$1,269,387,900.00 

8,323,955.92 

9,431.51 

8,323,955.92 

8,333,387.43 

8,323,955.92 

826,170.37 

926,770.17 

880,218.38 

835,067.28 

745,030.40 

971,107.25 

692,163.29 

^78,171.00 

2 , 352 , 513.35 

2,687,316.13 

363,398.10 

638,934.42 

300,255.48 

284,207.05 

100,000,000.00 

200,000,000.00 

28 , 863 , 409 . 53 

19,163,536.62 

1 , 458 , 644 , 456 . 63 

1 , 503 , 696 , 965 . 84 

Total  liabilities  . 
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SELECTED  CCMFARATIVE  DATA 


12  montds  ended 

June  30,  1939 

12  months  ended 

June  30,  1940 

12  months  ended 

June  30,  1941 

Number 

Amount 

(OOO  omitted) 

Number 

Amount 

(OOO  omitted) 

Number 

Amo'ont 

(OOO  omitted) 

Loans  outstanding,  end 
of  period' 

First  mortgage  loans  . . . 
Second  mortgage  loans  ... 

186,870 
255, 421 

$262,099 

455,523 

184,792 

243,914 

$247,755 

^21,095 

182,028 

250,215 

$230,541 

399,578 

Total  . 

4-±2 , 291 

717,622 

433,706 

668 , 350 

432 , 243 

630,119 

1.  Loans  delinquent,  end 

of  period 

First  mortgage  loans  .... 
Second  mortgage  loans  . . . 

42,710 

77,906 

$73,909 

157,645 

34,327 
65, 635 

$59,839 

127,^90 

31,888 

61,l‘i9 

$53,326 

115,825 

Total  . 

120,616 

231,554 

99,962 

187,329 

93,037 

169,151 

5.  Percent  of  loans 

delinquent,  end  of 
period 

First  mortgage  loans  ..... 

22.9 

23.2 

18.6 

24.2 

17.5 

23.1 

Second  mortgage  loans  .... 

30 . 5 

34. 6 

26.4 

30.3 

24.4 

29.0 

Total  . 

27.3 

32.3 

23.0 

28.0 

21.5 

26.8 

1.  Loans  closed  during  period 

First  mortgage  loans  .... 

5,725 

$8 , 697 

5,971 

$9,133 

7,569 

$12,053 

Second  mortgage  loans  . . . 

11,003 

19,250 

12,095 

21,118 

15,790 

28 , 156 

Total  . 

16,728 

27,947 

18,066 

30,251 

23,359 

40,209 

5.  Loans  reamortized  . 

17,819 

$46,982 

101,255 

$178,677 

24,797 

$44,183 

5.  Repayments  of  loans  a/... 

XX 

62,818 

XX 

61,340 

XX 

65,111 

7.  Real  estate  and  sheriffs ' 

10,227 

$42 , 359 

8,537 

$36 , 643 

6 , 558 

$29, 545 

certificates  on  hand, 
end  of  period . 

Prior 

liens 

12,289 

Prior 

liens 

9,253 

Pri  or 

liens 

6,913 

Net 

-■30,070 

Net 

27,390 

Net 

22,632 

8.  Real  estate  and  sheriffs' 

6,080 

$33 , 553 

4,899 

$23 , 343 

3,567 

$17,418 

certificates  acquired 
during  period . 

Pri  or 

liens 

1.1,424 

Prior 

1  iens 

8,023 

Prior 

liens 

5,921 

Net 

22,129 

Net 

15,320 

Net 

11,497 

9.  Real  estate  and  sheriffs' 
certificates  disposed  of 

5,021) 
y  384) 

$22,755 

6,587) 
^  386) 

$29 , 959 

5 , 504) 
b/  373) 

$24,817 

during  period  . 

Prior 

liens 

8,644 

Pri  or 

liens 

10,083 

Prior 

liens 

6,923 

Net 

14,111 

Net 

'19,376 

Net 

17,894 

10.  Loss  on  real  estate  and 
and  sheriffs'  certi- 
ficates  disposed  of 

$7,195 

d’oring  period . 

XX 

$6 , 665 

XX 

$8,901 

XX 

11.  Loss  on  loans  during 

period  . 

XX 

.  6,923 

X 

5,046 

XX 

3,449 

Total  10  and  11  .... 

13,588 

13,947 

10,644 

a/  Includes  loans  paid  in  full  and  principal  payments. 
Represents  part-farm  disposals. 


